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SCIENCE  AND  PSEUDO-SCIENCE.', 

BY  PROFESSOR  T.  H.  HUXLEY.  ' 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  a  contri-  out  of  my  way  to  absolve  the  learned 
bution  to  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  divine  to  whom  the  discourse  was  attrib- 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  favored  me  with  uted  from  the  responsibility  for  state* 
a  lecture  on  the  proprieties  of  contro-  ments  which,  for  anything  I  knew  to  the 
versy,  to  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  contrary,  might  contain  imperfect,  or 
listen  with  more  docility  if  his  Grace’s  inaccurate,  representations  of  his  views, 
precepts  appeared  to  me  to  be  based  The  assertion  that  I  had  the  wish  or 
upon  rational  principles,  or  if  his  ex-  was  beset  by  any  “  temptation  to  at- 
ample  were  more  exemplary.  tack”  Canon  Liddon  is  simply  contrary 

With  respect  to  the  latter  point,  the  to  fact. 

Duke  has  thought  fit  to  entitle  his  arti*  But  suppose  that  if,  instead  of  sedu- 
cle  ”  Professor  Huxley  on  Canon  Lid-  lously  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of 
don,”  and  thus  forces  into  prominence  such  attack,  I  had  thought  fit  to  take  a 
an  element  of  personality  which  those  different  course  ;  suppose  that,  after 
who  read  the  paper  which  is  the  object  satisfying  myself  that  the  eminent  clergy* 
of  the  Duke’s  animadversions  will  ob-  man  whose  name  is  paraded  by  the  Duke 
serve  I  have  endeavored,  most  carefully,  of  Argyll  had  really  uttered  the  words 
to  avoid.  My  criticisms  dealt  with  a  attributed  to  him  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
report  of  a  sermon,  published  in  a  news-  Paul’s,  what  right  would  any  one  have 
paper,  and  thereby  addressed  to  all  the  to  find  fault  with  my  action  on  grounds 
world.  Whether  that  sermon  was  either  of  justice,  expediency,  or  good 
preached  by  A  or  B  was  not  a  matter  of  taste  ? 

the  smallest  consequence  ;  and  I  went  Establishment  has  its  duties  as  well 
Naw  SaaiBS.— VoL.  XLV.,  No.  6  46 
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as  its  rights.  The  clergy  of  a  State 
Church  enjoy  many  advantages  over 
those  of  unprivileged  and  unendowed 
religious  persuasions,  but  they  lie  under 
a  correlative  responsibility  to  the  State, 
and  to  every  member  of  the  body  poli¬ 
tic.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sacred¬ 
ness  attaches  to  sermons.  If  preachers 
stray  beyond  the  doctrinal  limits  set  by 
lay  lawyers,  the  Privy  Council  will  see 
to  it ;  and,  if  they  think  fit  to  use  their 
pulpits  for  the  promulgation  of  literary, 
or  historical,  or  scientific  errors,  it  is 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the 
humblest  layman,  who  may  happen  to 
be  better  informed,  to  correct  the  evil 
effects  of  such  perversion  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  State  affords  them 
and  such  misuse  of  the  authority  which 
its  support  lends  them.  Whatever  else 
it  may  claim  to  be,  in  its  relations  with 
the  State,  the  Established  Church  is  a 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  and,  for 
those  who  repudiate  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  clergy,  they  are  merely 
civil  servants,  as  much  responsible  to 
the  English  people  for  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  as  any  others. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  tells  us  that  the 
"  work  and  calling  ”  of  the  clergy  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  “  pursuing  disputation 
as  others  can."  I  wonder  if  his  Grace 
ever  reads  the  so-called  religious  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  not  an  occupation  which 
I  should  commend  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  employ  his  time  profitably  ; 
but  a  very  short  devotion  to  this  exer¬ 
cise  will  suffice  to  convince  him  that  the 
"  pursuit  of  disputation,"  carried  to  a 
degree  of  acrimony  and  vehemence  un¬ 
surpassed  in  lay  controversies,  seems  to 
be  found  quite  compatible  with  the 
"  work  and  calling"  of  a  remarkably 
large  number  of  the  clergy. 

Finally,  it  appears  to  roe  that  nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  body  of  English  gentlemen 
can,  by  any  possibility,  desire  that  im¬ 
munity  from  criticism  which  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  claims  for  them.  Nothing 
would  be  more  personally  offensive  to 
me  than  the  supposition  that  I  shirked 
criticism,  just  or  unjust,  of  any  lecture 
I  ever  gave.  1  should  be  utterly 
ashamed  of  myself  if,  when  I  stood  up 
as  an  instructor  of  others,  I  had  not 
taken  every  pains  to  assure  myself  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  1  was  about  to 


say  ;  and  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to 
be  even  more  careful  with  a  popular 
assembly,  who  would  take  me  more  or 
less  on  trust,  than  with  an  audience  of 
competent  and  critical  experts. 

I  decline  to  assume  that  the  standard 
of  morality,  in  these  matters,  is  lower 
among  the  clergy  than  it  is  among  scien¬ 
tific  men.  1  refuse  to  think  that  the 
priest  who  stands  up  before  a  congrega¬ 
tion  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
the  Divinity  is  less  careful  in  his  utter¬ 
ances,  less  ready  to  meet  adverse  com¬ 
ment,  than  the  layman  who  comes  be¬ 
fore  his  audience  as  the  minister  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  nature.  Yet  what  should 
we  think  of  the  man  of  science  who, 
when  his  ignorance  or  his  carelessness 
was  exposed,  whined  about  the  want  of 
delicacy  of  his  critics,  or  pleaded  his 
"work  and  calling"  as  a  reason  for 
being  let  alone  ? 

No  man,  nor  any  body  of  men,  is 
good  enough,  or  wise  enough,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  tonic  of  criticism.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  done  more  harm  to  the  clergy 
than  the  practice,  too  common  among 
laymen,  of  regarding  them,  when  in  the 
pulpit,  as  a  sort  of  chartered  libeitims, 
whose  divagations  are  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  And  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  distinguished  divine,  to  whom  the 
sermon  is  attributed,  is  the  last  person 
who  would  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
dishonoring  protection  which  has  been 
superfluously  thrown  over  him. 

So  much  for  the  lecture  on  propriety. 
But  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  whom  the 
hortatory  style  seems  to  come  naturally, 
does  me  the  honor  to  make  iny  sayings 
the  subjects  of  a  series  of  other  admoni¬ 
tions,  some  on  philosophical,  some  on 
geological,  some  on  biological  topics. 
I  can  but  rejoice  that  the  Duke’s  au¬ 
thority  in  these  matters  is  not  always 
employed  to  show  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  meet  with  an 
amount  of  agreement,  even  of  approba¬ 
tion,  for  which  1  proffer  such  gratitude 
as  may  be  due,  even  if  that  gratitude  is 
sometimes  almost  overshadowed  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

I  am  unfeignedly  astonished  to  find 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  professes 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  preacher, 
does  really,  like  another  Balaam,  bless 
me  altogether  in  respect  of  the  main 
issue. 
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I  denied  the  justice  of  the  preacher’s 
ascription  to  men  of  science  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  miracles  are  incredible,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  violations  of  natural  law  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  my  “denial  to  be  well  founded. 
The  preacher  was  answering  an  objec¬ 
tion  which  has  now  been  generally  aban¬ 
doned.”  Either  the  preacher  knew  this 
or  he  did  not  know  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  a  mere  lay  teacher,  to  be  a  pity  that 
the  “  great  dome  of  St.  Paul’s”  should 
have  been  made  to  “  echo”  (if  so  be 
that  such  stentorian  effects  were  really 
produced)  a  statement  which,  admitting 
the  first  alternative,  was  unfair,  and, 
admitting  the  second,  was  ignorant.* 

Having  thus  sacrificed  one  half  of  the 
preacher’s  arguments,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  proceeds  to  make  equally  short 
work  with  the  other  half.  It  appears 
that  he  fully  accepts  my  pQsition  that 
the  occurrence  of  those  events,  which 
the  preacher  speaks  of  as  catastro¬ 
phes,  is  no  evidence  of  disorder,  inas¬ 
much  as  such  catastrophes  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  occasional  consequences  of  uni¬ 
form  changes.  Whence  I  conclude,  his 
Grace  agrees  with  me,  that  the  talk 
about  royal  laws  “wrecking’’  ordinary 
laws  may  be  eloquent  metaphor,  but  is 
also  nonsense. 

And  now  comes  a  further  surprise. 
After  having  given  these  superfluous 
stabs  to  the  slain  body  of  the  preacher’s 
argument,  my  good  ally  remarks,  with 
magnificent  calmness  ;  “  So  far,  then, 
the  j>reacher  and  the  professor  are  at 
one.”  “Let  them  smoke  the  calu¬ 
met.”  By  all  means  :  smoke  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  symbol  of  this 

*  The  Duke  of  Argyll  speaks  of  ihe  recent 
date  of  the  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine  in  question.  "  Recent”  is  a  relative 
term,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  question  is 
fully  discussed  in  my  book  on  ”  Hume 
which,  if  I  may  believe  my  publishers,  has  been 
read  by  a  good  many  people  since  it  appeared 
in  1879.  Moreover,  I  observe,  from  a  note  at 
page  89  of  The  Reign  of  Imw,  a  work  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  by  and  by,  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  draws  attention  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  so  long  ago  as  1866,  the  views 
which  I  hold  on  this  subject  were  well  known. 
The  Duke  in  fact,  writing  about  this  time,  says, 
after  quoting  a  phrase  of  mine  :  ”  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  miracles  seems  now  to  be  admitted  on 
all  bands  to  be  simply  a  question  of  evidence.” 
In  science  we  think  that  a  teacher  who  ignores 
views  which  have  been  discussed  eoram  popnlo 
for  twenty  years,  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 


wonderful  attempt  to  cover  a  retreat. 
After  all,  the  Duke  has  come  to  bury 
the  preacher,  not  to  praise  him  ;  only 
he  makes  the  funeral  obsequies  look  as 
much  like  a  triumphal  procession  as 
possible. 

So  far  as  the  questions  between  the 
preacher  and  myself  are  concerned, 
then,  I  may  feel  happy.  The  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  ranged  on  my 
side.  But  the  Duke  has  raised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  questions,  with  respect  to 
which  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  dispense 
with  his  support — nay  even  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  differ  from  him  as  much,  or 
more,  than  I  have  done  about  his 
Grace’s  new  rendering  of  the  “  benefit 
of  clergy.” 

.  In  discussing  catastrophes,  the  Duke 
indulges  in  statements,  partly  scientific, 
partly  anecdotic,  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  misleading.  We  are  told, 
to  begin  with,  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
doctrine  respecting  the  proper  mode  of 
interpreting  the  facts  of  geology  (which 
is  commonly  called  uniformitarianism) 
“  does  not  hold  its  head  quite  so  high 
as  it  once  did.”  That  is  great  news  in¬ 
deed.  But  is  it  true  ?  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  aware  of  nothing  that  has 
happened  of  late  that  can  in  any  way 
justify  it  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
body  of  Lyell’s  doctrine,  as  laid  down 
in  that  great  work.  The  Principles  of 
Geology,  whatever  may  have  happened 
to  its  head,  is  a  chief  and  permanent 
constituent  of  the  foundations  of  geo¬ 
logical  science. 

But  this  question  cannot  be  advan¬ 
tageously  discussed,  unless  we  take 
some  pains  to  discriminate  between  the 
essential  part  of  the  uniformitarian  doc¬ 
trine  and*  its  accessories  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
carried  his  studies  of  geological  phil¬ 
osophy  so  far  as  this  point.  For  he 
defines  uniformitarianism  to  be  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  “  extreme  slowness 
and  perfect  continuity  of  all  geological 
changes.” 

What  “  perfect  continuity”  may  mean 
in  this  definition,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  ;  but  I  can  only  imagine  that  it  sig¬ 
nifies  the  absence  of  any  break  in  the 
course  of  natural  order  during  the  mill¬ 
ions  of  years,  the  lapse  of  which  is  re¬ 
corded  by  geological  phenomena. 

Is  the  Duke  of  Argyll  prepared  to  say 
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that  any  geologist  of  authority,  at  the 
present  day,  believes  that  there  is  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
supernatural  intervention,  during  the 
long  ages  of  which  the  monuments  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ? 
And  if  he  is  not,  in  what  sense  has  this 
part  of  the  uniformitarian  doctrine,  as 
he  defines  it,  lowered  its  pretensions  to 
represent  scientific  truth  ? 

As  to  the  ‘I  extreme  slowness  of  all 
geological  changes,”  it  is  simply  a  popu¬ 
lar  error  to  regard  that  as,  in  any  wise, 
a  fundamental  and  necessary  dogma  of 
uniformitarianism.  It  is  extremely  as¬ 
tonishing  to  me  that  any  one  who  has 
carefully  studied  Lyell’s  great  work  can 
have  so  completely  failed  to  appreciate 
its  purport,  which  yet  is  ”  writ  large” 
on  the  very  title-page  :  ”  The  Principles 
of  Geology,  being  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  former  changes  of  the  earth’s  surface 
by  reference  to  causes  now  in  operation.” 
The  essence  of  Lyell’s  doctrine  is  here 
written  so  that  those  who  run  may  read  ; 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  or  slowness  of  the  past  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface  ;  except  in  so  far  as 
existing  analogous  changes  may  go  on 
slowly,  and  therefore  create  a  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  slowness  of  past 
changes. 

With  that  epigrammatic  force  which 
characterizes  his  style,  Buffon  wrote, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in 
his  famous  TfUorie  de  la  Terre  :  “  Pour 
juger  de  ce  qui  est  arriv6,  et  meme  de 
ce  qui  arrivera,  nous  n’avons  qu'^  ex¬ 
aminer  ce  qui  arrive.”  The  key  of  the 
past,  as  of  the  future,  is  to  he  sought  in 
the  present,  and  only  when  known 
causes  of  change  have  been  shown  to  be 
insufficient  have  we  any  right  to  have 
recourse  to  unknown  causes.  Geo  )gy 
is  as  much  an  historical  science  as  archae¬ 
ology  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  all  sound 
historical  investigation  rests  upon  this 
axiom.  It  underlay  all  Hutton’s  work 
and  animated  Lyell  and  Scrope  in  their 
successful  efforts  to  revolutionize  the 
geology  of  half  a  century  ago. 

There  is  no  antagonism  whatever,  and 
there  never  was,  between  the  belief  in 
the  views  which  had  their  chief  and  un¬ 
wearied  advocate  in  Lyell  and  the  belief 
in  the  occurrence  of  catastrophes.  The 
first  edition  of  Lyell’s  Principles,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1830,  lies  before  me  ;  and  a 


large  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied 
by  an  account  of  volcanic,  seismic,  and 
diluvial  catastrophes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  historical  period. 
Moreover,  the  author  over  and  over 
again  expressly  draws  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  consistency  of  catas¬ 
trophes  with  his  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  we  have  not 
witnessed  within  the  last  three  thousand  years 
the  devastation  by  deluge  of  a  large  continent, 
yet,  as  we  may  predict  the  future  occurrence 
of  such  catastrophes,  we  are  authorized  to  re¬ 
gard  them  as  part  of  the  present  order  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  they  may  be  introduced  into  geolog¬ 
ical  speculations  respecting  the  past,  provided 
that  we  do  not  imagine  them  to  have  been 
more  frequent  or  general  than  we  expect  them 
to  be  in  time  to  come  (vol.  i.  p.  89). 

Again  : — 

If  we  regard  each  of  the  causes  separately, 
which  we  know  to  be  at  present  the  most  in¬ 
strumental  iiVremodelling  the  state  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  we  shall  find  that  we  must  expect  each  to 
be  in  action  for  thousands  of  years,  without 
producing  any  extensive  alterations  in  the  hab¬ 
itable  surface,  and  then  to  give  rise,  during  a 
very  brief  period,  to  important  revolutions 
(vol.  ii.  p.  i6i).* 

Lyell  quarrelled  with  the  catastro- 
phists,  then,  by  no  means  because  they 
assumed  that  catastrophes  occur  and 
have  occurred,  but  because  they  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  calling  on  their 
god  Catastrophe  to  help  them  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  observation  of 
the  present  course  of  nature,  in  order  to 
help  themselves  out  of  their  difficulties. 
And  geological  science  has  become  what 
it  is  chiefiv  because  geologists  have 
gradually  accepted  Lyell’ s  doctrine  and 
followed  his  precepts. 

So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the 
matter,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  proof,  that  the  causes  of  geologi¬ 
cal  phenomena  operated  more  intensely 
or  more  rapidly,  at  any  time  between 
the  older  tertiary  and  the  oldest  palaro- 


*  See  also  vol.  i.  p.  460.  In  the  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  (1853),  published  twenty-three  years  after 
the  first,  Lyell  deprives  even  the  most  careless 
reader  of  any  excuse  for  misunderstanding 
him  :  “  So  in  regard  to  subterranean  move¬ 
ments,  the  theory  of  the  perpetual  uniformity 
of  the  force  which  they  exert  on  the  earth-crust 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  admission  of  their 
alternate  development  and  suspension  for  in¬ 
definite  periods  within  limited  geographical 
areas”  (p.  187). 
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loic  epochs,  than  they  have  done  be¬ 
tween  the  older  tertiary  epoch  and  the 
present  day.  And  if  that  is  so,  uni- 
formitarianism,  even  as  limited  by 
Lyell,*  has  no  call  to  lower  its  crest. 
But,  if  the  facts  were  otherwise,  the 
position  Lyell  took  up  remains  impreg¬ 
nable.  He  did  not  say  that  the  geolog¬ 
ical  operations  of  nature  were  never 
more  rapid,  or  more  vast,  than  they  are 
now  ;  what  he  did  maintain  is  the  very 
different  proposition  that  there  is  no 
good  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  that  proposition  has  not  yet  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect. 

I  owe  more  than  I  can  tell  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  Principles  of  Geology 
in  my  young  days  ;  and,  long  before  the 
year  1856,  my  mind  was  familiar  with 
the  truth  that  the  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
formity  is  not  incompatible  with  great 
and  sudden  changes,"  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  taught  totidem  verbis  in  that 
work.  Even  had  it  been  possible  for 
me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  sense  of  what 
I  had  read  in  the  Principles,  Whewell’s 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1840,  a  work  with  which  I  was 
also  tolerably  familiar,  must  have  opened 
them.  For  the  always  acute,  if  not 
always  profound,  author,  in  arguing 
against  Lyell's  uniformitarianism,  ex¬ 
pressly  points  out  that  it  does  not  in 
any  way  contravene  the  occurrence  of 
catastrophes. 

With  regard  to  such  occurrences  [earth¬ 
quakes,  deluges,  etc.],  terrible  as  they  appear 
at  the  time,  they  may  not  much  affect  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  change  :  there  may  be  a  cycle,  though 


*  A  great  many  years  ago  (Presidential  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Geological  Society,  1869)  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  indicate  that  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  weak  point,  not  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  uniformitarianism,  but  in  uni¬ 
formitarianism  as  taught  by  Lyell.  It  lay,  to 
my  mind,  in  the  refusal  by  Hutton,  and  in  a 
less  degree  by  Lyell,  to  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  time  recorded  by  the  stratified  rocks.  I 
said  :  “  This  attempt  to  limit,  at  a  particular 
point,  the  progress  of  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  from  the  things  which  are  to  the 
things  which  were — this  faithlessness  to  its 
own  logic,  seems  to  me  to  have  cost  uniformi¬ 
tarianism  the  place  as  the  permanent  form  of 
geological  speculation  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  held  ”  (Lay  Sermons,  p.  260).  The  con¬ 
text  shows  that  “  uniformitarianism"  here 
means  that  doctrine,  as  limited  in  application 
by  Hutton  and  Lyell,  and  that  what  I  mean  by 
"  evolutionism"  is  consistent  and  thorough¬ 
going  uniformitarianism. 


an  irregular  one,  of  rapid  and  slow  change ; 
and  if  such  cycles  go  on  succeeding  each  other, 
we  may  still  call  the  order  of  nature  uniform, 
notwithstanding  the  periods  of  violence  which 
it  involves.* 

The  reader,  who  has  followed  rae 
through  this  brief  chapter  of  the  history 
of  geological  philosophy,  will  probably 
find  the  following  passage  in  the  paper 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  be  not  a  little 
remarkable  : — 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  President  of  the  British  Association, f  I 
ventured  to  point  out,  in  the  presence  and  in 
the  hearing  of  that  most  distinguished  man 
[Sir  C.  Lyell]  that  the  doctrine  of  uniformity 
was  not  incompatible  with  great  and  sudden 
changes,  since  cycles  of  these  and  other  cycles 
of  comparative  rest  might  well  be  constituent 
parts  of  that  uniformity  which  he  asserted. 
Lvell  did  not  object  to  this  extended  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  own  doctrine,  and  indeed  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  his  entire  concurrence. 

I  should  think  he  did  ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  Lyell 
himself  had  not  said  six-and-twenty 
years  before,  and  enforced  three  years 
before  ;  and  it  is  almost  verbally  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  view  of  uniformitarianism 
taken  by  Whewell,  sixteen  years  before, 
in  a  work  with  which  one  would  think 
that  any  one  who  undertakes  to  discuss 
the  philosophy  of  science  should  be 
familiar. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
beginner  of  1856  persuaded  himself 
that  he  enlightened  the  foremost  geolo¬ 
gist  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  far-seeing  men  of  science  of 
any  time,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  the  veteran  philosopher  had 
grown  gray  in  promulgating  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll’s  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  geology  has  not,  even  now, 
become  sufficiently  profound  to  dissipate 
that  pleasant  delusion. 

If  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  guidance  in 
that  branch  of  physical  science,  with 
which  alone  he  has  given  evidence  of 
any  practical  acquaintance,  is  thus  un¬ 
safe,  I  may  breathe  more  freely  in  set¬ 
ting  my  opinion  against  the  authoritative 
deliverances  of  his  Grace  about  matters 
which  lie  outside  the  province  of  geol¬ 
ogy. 

And  here  the  Duke  s  paper  offers  me 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i. 
p.  670.  New  edition,  1847, 

f  At  Glasgow  in  1856. 
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such  a  wealth  of  opportunities  that 
choice  becomes  embarrassing.  I  must 
bear  in  mind  the  good  old  adage  “  non 
multa  sed  multum.”  Tempting  as  it 
would  be  to  follow  the  Duke  through 
his  labyrinthine  misunderstandings  of 
the  ordinary  terminology  of  philosophy, 
and  to  comment  on  the  curious  unintel* 
ligibility  which  hangs  about  his  frequent 
outpourings  of  fervid  language,  limits 
of  space  oblige  me  to  restrict  myself  to 
those  points,  the  discussion  of  which 
may  help  to  enlighten  the  public  in  re> 
spect  of  matters  of  more  importance 
than  the  competence  of  my  Mentor  for 
the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 

I  am  not  sure  when  the  employment 
of  the  word  Law,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  laws  of  nature,  commenced, 
but  examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Spinoza. 
Bacon  employs  “  Law”  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ”  Form,”  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  may  be  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  confusion  that  has  sub¬ 
sequently  arisen  ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  term  is  used  by  other  authori¬ 
ties,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  ‘‘  rule’'  or  ”  definite  order”  of  the 
co-existence  of  things  or  succession  of 
events  in  nature.  Descartes  speaks  of 
”  regies,  que  je  nomme  les  lois  de  la 
nature.”  Leibnitz  says  ”  loi  ou  r^gle 
g^n^rale,”  as  if  he  considered  the  terms 
interchangeable. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however,  affirms 
that  the  ”  law  of  gravitation”  as  put 
forth  by  Newton  was  something  more 
than  the  statement  of  an  observed  order. 
He  admits  that  Kepler’s  three  laws 
‘‘  were  an  observed  order  of  facts  and 
nothing  more.”  As  to  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation,  ”  it  contains  an  element  which 
Kepler’s  laws  did  not  contain,  even  an 
element  of  causation,  the  recognition  of 
which  belongs  to  a  higher  category  of 
intellectual  conceptions  than  that  which 
is  concerned  in  the  mere  observation 
and  record  of  separate  and  apparently 
unconnected  facts.”  There  is  hardly  a 
line  in  these  paragraphs  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  indisputable.  But,  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  rhatter  in  hand,  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  any  one  who  had  taken 
ordinary  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  real  nature  of  either  Kepler’s  or 
Newton’s  work  could  have  written  them. 


That  the  labors  of  Kepler,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  should  be  called  ”  mere  ob¬ 
servation  and  record,”  is  truly  wonder¬ 
ful.  And  any  one  who  will  look  into 
the  Principia^  or  the  Optics^  or  the 
Letters  to  Bentley,  will  see,  even  if  he 
has  no  mote  special  knowledge  of  the 
topics  discussed  than  I  have,  that  New¬ 
ton  over  and  over  again  insisted  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  gravitation  as  a 
physical  cause,  and  that  when  he  used 
the  terms  attraction,  force,  and  the  like, 
he  employed  them,  as  he  says,  ”  mathe- 
matice"  and  not  “  thysie'e." 

How  these  attractions  [of  gravity,  magnet¬ 
ism,  and  electricity]  may  be  performed,  I  do 
not  here  consider.  What  I  call  attraction  may 
be  performed  by  impulse  or  by  some  other 
means  unknown  to  me.  I  use  that  word  here 
to  signify  only  in  a  general  way  any  force  by 
which  bodies  tend  toward  one  another,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  cause.* 

According  to  my  reading  of  the  best 
authorities  upon  the  history  of  science, 
Newton  discovered  neither  gravitation, 
nor  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  nor  did  he 
pretend  to  offer  more  than  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  causation  of  gravitation. 
Moreover,  his  assertion  that  the  notion 
of  a  body  acting  where  it  is  not,  is  one 
that  no  competent  thinker  could  enter¬ 
tain,  is  antagonistic  to  the  whole  current 
conception  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces,  and  therefore  of  ”  the  attractive 
force  of  gravitation.”  What,  then,  was 
that  labor  of  unsurpassed  magnitude  and 
excellence  and  immortal  inSluence  which 
Newton  did  perform  ?  In  the  first 
place,  Newton  defined  the  laws,  rules, 
or  observed  order  of  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  which  come  under  our  daily  ob¬ 
servation,  with  greater  precision  than 
had  been  before  attained  ;  and,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  out  with  marvellous  power  and 
subtlety  the  mathematical  consequences 
of  these  rules,  he  almost  created  the 
modem  science  of  pure  mechanics.  In 
the  second  place,  applying  exactly  the 
same  method  to  the  explication  of  the 
facts  of  astronomy  as  that  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  a  century  and  a  half  later  to  the 
facts  of  geology  by  Lyell,  he  set  himself 
to  solve  the  following  problem.  As¬ 
suming  that  all  bodies,  free  to  move, 
tend  to  approach  one  another  as  the 
earth  and  the  bodies  on  it  do  ;  assuming 


*  Optics,  query  31. 
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that  the  strength  of  that  tendency  is 
directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances  ;  assuming 
that  the  laws  of  motion,  determined  for 
terrestrial  bodies,  hold  good  throughout 
the  universe  ;  assuming  that  the  planets 
and  their  satellites  were  created  and 
placed  at  their  observed  mean  distances, 
and  that  each  received  a  certain  impulse 
from  the  Creator  ;  will  the  form  of  the 
orbits,  the  varying  rates  of  motion  of 
the  planets,  and  the  ratio  between  those 
rates  and  their  distances  from  the  sun 
which  must  follow  by  mathematical 
reasoning  from  these  premises,  agree 
with  the  order  of  facts  determined  by 
Kepler  and  others,  or  not  ? 

Newton,  employing  mathematical 
methods  which  are  the  admiration  of 
adepts,  but  which  no  one  but  himself 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  use  with 
ease,  not  only  answered  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  but  stayed  not  his  con¬ 
structive  genius  before  it  had  founded 
modern  physical  astronomy. 

The  historians  of  mechanical  and  of 
astronomical  science  appear  to  be  agreed 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  clearly 
and  distinctly  put  forth  the  hypothesis 
that  the  phenomena  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  “  gravity” 
follow  the  same  order  throughout  the 
universe,  and  that  all  material  bodies 
exhibit  these  phenomena  ;  so  that,  in 
this  sense,  the  idea  of  universal  gravita¬ 
tion  may,  doubtless,  be  properly  as¬ 
cribed  to  him. 

Newton  proved  that  the  laws  of  Kep¬ 
ler  were  particular  consequences  of  the 
laws  of  motion  and  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion — in  other  words,  the  reason  of  the 
first  lay  in  the  two  latter.  But  to  talk 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  alone,  as  the 
reason  of  Kepler’s  laws,  and  still  more 
as  standing  in  any  causal  relation  to 
Kepler's  laws,  is  simply  a  misuse  of 
language.  It  would  really  be  interesting 
if  the  Duke  of  Argyll  would  explain 
how  he  proposes  to  set  about  showing 
that  the  elliptical  form  of  the  orbits  of 
the  planets,  the  constant  area  described 
by  the  radius  vector,  and  the  propor* 
tionality  of  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances  from 
the  sun,  are  either  caused  by  the  ”  force 
of  gravitation”  or  deducible  from  the 
”  law  of  gravitation.”  I  conceive  that 
it  would  be  about  as  apposite  to  say 


that  the  various  compounds  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen  are  caused  by  chemical  at¬ 
traction  and  deducible  from  the  atomic 
theory. 

Newton  assuredly  lent  no  shadow  of 
support  to  the  modern  pseudo  scientific 
philosophy  which  confounds  laws  with 
causes.  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
trace  out  this  commonest  of  fallacies  to 
its  first  beginning  ;  but  I  was  familiar 
with  it  in  full  bloom,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  in  a  work  which  had  a  great 
vogue  in  its  day — the  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation — of  which 
the  first  edition  was  published  in  1844. 

It  is  full  of  apt  and  forcible  illustra¬ 
tions  of  pseudo-scientific  realism.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  this  gem  serene. 
When  a  boy  who  has  climbed  a  tree 
loses  his  hold  of  the  branch,  ”  the  law 
of  gravitation  unrelentingly  pulls  him  to 
the  ground,  and  then  he  is  hurt,” 
whereby  the  Almighty  is  quite  relieved 
from  any  responsibility  for  the  accident. 
Here  is  the  ”  law  of  gravitation”  acting 
as  a  cause,  in  a  way  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  conception  of 
it.  In  fact,  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  the  Vestiges,  ”  laws”  are  existences 
intermediate  between  the  Creator  and 
his  works,  like  the  ”  ideas”  of  the 
Platonisers  or  the  Logos  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrians.*  I  may  cite  a  passage  which 
is  quite  in  the  vein  of  Philo  : — 

We  have  seen  powerful  evidences  that  the 
construction  of  this  globe  and  its  associates, 
and,  inferentially,  that  of  all  the  other  globes 
in  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  immediate 
or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Deity, 
but  of  natural  laws  which  are  the  expression  of 
his  will.  What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that 
the  organic  creation  is  also  a  result  of  natural 
laws  which  are  in  like  manner  an  expression 
of  his  will?  (p.  154,  1st  edition). 

And  creation  ”  operating  by  law”  is 
constantly  cited  as  relieving  the  Creator 
from  trouble  about  insignificant  details. 

I  am  perplexed  to  picture  to  myself 
the  state  of  mind  which  accepts  these 
verbal  juggleries.  It  is  intelligible  that 
the  Creator  should  operate  according  to 
such  rules  as  he  might  think  fit  to  lay 
down  for  himself  (and  therefore  accord¬ 
ing  to  law)  ;  but  that  would  leave  the 
operation  of  his  will  just  as  much  a 

*  The  author  recognizes  this  in  his  “  Ex¬ 
planations.” 
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direct  personal  act  as  it  would  be  under 
any  other  circumstances.  I  can  also 
understand  that  fas  in  Leibnitz's  carica* 
ture  of  Newton  s  views)  the  Creator 
might  have  made  the  cosmical  machine, 
and,  after  setting  it  going,  have  left  it 
to  itself  till  it  needed  repair.  But  then, 
by  the  supposition,  his  personal  respon* 
sibility  would  have  been  involved  in  all 
that  it  did,  just  as  much  as  a  dynamiter 
it  responsible  for  what  happens  when 
he  has  set  his  machine  going  and  left  it 
to  explode. 

The  only  hypothesis  which  gives  a 
sort  of  mad  consistency  to  the  Vesti* 
giarian’s  views  is  the  supposition  that 
laws  are  a  kind  of  angels  or  demiurgoi, 
who,  being  supplied  with  the  Great 
Architect’s  plan,  were  permitted  to  set¬ 
tle  the  details  among  themselves.  Ac* 
cepting  this  doctrine,  the  conception  of 
royal  laws  and  plebeian  laws,  and  of 
these  more  than  Homeric  contests  in 
which  the  "big  laws  “  wreck"  the  little 
ones,  becomes  quite  intelligible.  And, 
in  fact,  the  honor  of  the  paternity  of 
those  remarkable  ideas  which  come  into 
full  flower  in  the  preacher’s  discourse, 
must,  so  far  as  my  imperfect  knowledge 
goes,  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the 
Vestiges. 

But  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  is  not 
the  only  writer  who  is  responsible  for 
the  current  pseudo-scientific  mystifica¬ 
tions  which  hang  about  the  term  ’*  law." 
When  I  wrote  my  paper  about  "  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Pseudo- Scientific  Realism,"  I 
had  not  read  a  work  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  The  Reign  of  Law,  which,  I 
believe,  has  enjoyed,  possibly  still  en¬ 
joys,  a  wide-spread  popularity.  But  the 
vivacity  of  the  Duke’s  attack  led  me  to 
think  it  possible  that  criticisms  directed 
elsewhere  might  have  come  home  to 
him.  And,  in  fact,  I  find  that  the 
second  chapter  qf  the  work  in  question, 
which  is  entitled  "  Law  ;  its  defini¬ 
tions,"  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  a  sort 
of  “  summa"  of  pseudo-scientific  phil¬ 
osophy.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  author  of  the  Reign  of  Law  ad¬ 
mits  that  "  law,"  in  many  cases,  means 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  the 
order  in  which  facts  occur,  or,  as  he 
says,  "  an  observed  order  of  facts” 
(p.  66).  But  his  appreciation  of  the 


value  of  accuracy  of  expression  does 
not  hinder  him  from  adding,  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  "  In  this  sense  the 
laws  of  nature  are  simply  those  facts  of 
nature  which  recur  according  to  rule" 
(p.  66).  Thus  “laws,"  which  were 
rightly  said  to  be  the  statement  of  an 
order  of  facts  in  one  paragraph,  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  facts  themselves  in  the 
next. 

We  are  next  told  that,  though  it  may 
be  customary  and  permissible  to  use 
“  law"  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  of  the 
order  of  facts,  this  is  a  low  use  of  the 
word  ;  and  indeed,  two  pages  further  on, 
the  writer,  flatly  contradicting  himself, 
altogether  denies  its  admissibility. 

An  observed  order  of  facts,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  a  law,  must  be  an  order  so  constant 
and  uniform  as  to  indicate  necessity,  and  ne¬ 
cessity  can  only  arise  out  of  the  action  of  some 
compelling  force  (p.  68). 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
singular  propositions  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  a  professedly  scientific 
work,  and  its  rarity  is  embellished  by 
another  direct  self-contradiction  which 
it  implies.  For  on  the  preceding  page 
(67),  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  which  he  ad¬ 
mits  to  be  laws,  and  which  are  types  of 
that  which  men  of  science  understand 
by  “  laws,"  he  says  that  they  are  “  sim¬ 
ply  and  purely  an  order  of  facts." 
Moreover  he  adds  :  “A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  laws  of  every  science  are 
laws  of  this  kind  and  in  this  sense." 

If,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s 
admission,  law  is  understood,  in  this 
sense,  thus  widely  and  constantly  by 
scientific  authorities,  where  is  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  his  unqualified  assertion  that 
such  statements  of  the  observed  order 
of  facts  are  not  “  entitled  to  the  rank" 
of  laws  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  consequences 
of  the  really  interesting  proposition  I 
have  just  quoted.  I  presume  that  it  is 
a  law  of  nature  that  “  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  the 
points."  This  law  affirms  the  constant 
association  of  a  certain  fact  of  form 
with  a  certain  fact  of  dimension. 
Whether  the  notion  of  necessity  which 
attaches  to  it  has  an  a  priori  or  an 
a  posteriori  origin  is  a  question  not  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  present  discussion.  But  I 
would  beg  to  be  informed,  if  it  is  neces- 
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sary,  where  is  the  “  compelling  force” 
out  of  which  the  necessity  arises  ;  and 
further,  if  it  is  not  necessary,  whether 
it  loses  the  character  of  the  law  of 
nature  ? 

I  take  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  based 
on  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  the 
mass  of  matter  remains  unchanged, 
whatever  chemical  or  other  modiiica* 
tions  it  may  undergo.  This  law  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  chemistry.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  mass  of 
matter  should  vary  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  as  we  know  its  weight  does. 
Moreover,  the  determination  of  the 
”  force,”  which  makes  mass  constant  (if 
there  is  any  intelligibility  in  that  form 
of  words)  would  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  confer  any  more  validity  on  the  law 
than  it  has  now. 

There  is  a  law  of  nature,  so  well 
vouched  by  experience,  that  all  man¬ 
kind,  from  pure  logicians  in  searcluof 
examples,  to  parish  sextons  in  search  of 
fees,  confide  in  it.  This  is  the  law  that 
“  all  men  are  mortal.”  It  is  simply  a 
statement  of  the  observed  order  of  facts 
that  all  men  sooner  or  later  die.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  law  of  nature 
which  is  more  ”  constant  and  uniform” 
than  this.  But  will  any  one  tell  me 
that  death  is  “  necessary”  ?  Certainly 
there  is  no  a  priori  necessity  in  the  case, 
for  various  men  have  been  imagined  to 
be  immortal.  And  I  should  be  plad  to 
be  informed  of  any  “  necessity  ’  that 
can  be  deduced  from  biological  consid¬ 
erations.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  as 
has  recently  been  pointed  out,  that  some 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  may  be  im¬ 
mortal,  after  a  fashion.  However  this 
may  be,  I  would  further  ask,  supposing 
”  all  men  are  mortal  ”  to  be  a  real  law 
of  nature,  where  and  what  is  that  to 
which,  with  any  propriety,  the  title  of 
"compelling  force”  of  the  law  can  be 
given  ? 

On  p.  69,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  asserts 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  ”  is  a  law  in 
the  sense,  not  merely  of  a  rule,  but  of  a 
cause.”  But  this  revival  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Vestiges  has  already  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  disposed  of  ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  states  that  the  “  ob¬ 
served  order,”  which  Kepler  had  dis¬ 
covered,  was  simply  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  force  of  "  gravitation,”  I 


need  not  recapitulate  the  evidence  which 
proves  such  a  statement  to  be  wholly 
fallacious.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  say 
once  more  that,  at  this  present  moment, 
nobody  knows  anything  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  force  of  gravitation  apart  from 
the  fact ;  that  Newton  declared  the  or¬ 
dinary  notion  of  such  force  to  be  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  that  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  account  for  the  order  of 
facts  we  call  gravitation,  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  notion  of  attractive  force  ; 
that,  if  such  a  force  exists,  it  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  account  for  Kepler’s 
laws,  without  taking  into  the  reckoning 
a  great  number  of  other  considerations  ; 
and,  finally,  that  all  we  know  about  the 
“  force”  of  gravitation,  or  any  other 
so-called  "  force,”  is  that  it  is  a  name 
for  the  hypothetical  cause  of  an  observed 
order  of  facts. 

Thus,  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says  : 
"  Force,  ascertained  according  to  some 
measure  of  its  operation — this  is  indeed 
one  of  the  definitions,  but  only  one,  of 
a  scientific  law”  (p.  71),  I  reply  that  it 
is  a  definition  which  must  be  repudiated 
by  every  one  who  possesses  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  either  the  facts,  or 
the  philosophy,  of  science  and  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  pseudo-scientific  fal¬ 
lacies.  If  the  human  mind  had  never 
entertained  this  notion  of  "force,” 
nay,  if  it  substituted  bare  invariable 
succession  for  the  ordinary  notion  of 
causation,  the  idea  of  law,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  constantly  observed  order, 
which  generates  a  corresponding  inten¬ 
sity  of  expectation  in  our  minds,  would 
have  exactly  the  same  value,  and  play 
its  part  in  real  science,  exactly  as  it 
does  now. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  further  the 
present  excursus  on  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  pseudo-science.  Under 
such  high  patronage  as  it  has  enjoyed, 
it  has  grown  and  flourished,  until,  now¬ 
adays,  it  is  becoming  somewhat  rampant. 
It  has  its  weekly  "  Ephemcrides,”  in 
which  every  new  pseudo-scientific 
mare’s-nest  is  hailed  and  belauded  with 
the  unconscious  unfairness  of  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  an  army  of  "  reconcilers,” 
enlisted  in  its  service,  whose  business 
s'eems  to  be  to  mix  the  black  of  dogma 
and  the  white  of  science  into  the  neutral 
tint  of  what  they  call  liberal  theology. 

I  remember  that,  not  long  after  the 
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publication  of  the  Vestiges,  a  shrewd 
and  sarcastic  countryman  of  the  author 
defined  it  as  “  cauld  kail  made  het 
again.”  A  cynic  might  find  amusement 
in  the  reflection  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  principles  and  the  methods  of 
the  much-vilified  Vestigiarian  are  being 
”  made  het  again  and  are  not  only 
‘‘echoed  by  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,” 
but  thundered  from  the  castle  of  In¬ 
verary.  But  my  turn  of  mind  is  not 
cynical,  and  1  can  but  regret  the  waste 
of  time  and  energy  bestowed  on  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  deal  with  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  science,  by  those  who  have 
neither  undergone  the  discipline,  nor 
possess  the  information,  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  successful  issue  of 
such  an  enterprise. 

1  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  views  of  the 
conduct  of  controversy  are  different 
from  mine ;  and  this  much-to-be- 
lamented  discrepancy  becomes  yet  more 
accentuated  when  the  Duke  reaches 
biological  topics.  Anything  that  was 
good  enough  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in 
his  department  of  study,  is  certainly 
good  enough  for  me  in  mine  ;  and  I  by 
no  means  demur  to  being  pedagogically 
instructed  about  a  variety  of  matters 
with  which  it  has  been  the  business  of 
my  life  to  try  to  acquaint  myself.  But 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  content  with 
favoring  me  with  his  opinions  about  my 
own  business ;  he  also  answers  for 
mine ;  and,  at  that  point,  really  the 
worm  must  turn.  1  am  told  that  ‘‘  no 
one  knows  better  than  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley”  a  variety  of  things  which  I  really 
do  not  know  ;  and  I  am  said  to  be  a 
disciple  of  that  ‘‘  Positive  Philosophy” 
which  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  pub¬ 
licly  repudiated  in  language  which  is 
certainly  not  lacking  in  intelligibility, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  defects. 

I  am  told  that  I  have  been  amusing 
myself  with  a  ‘‘  metaphysical  exercita- 
tion  or  logomachy”  (may  I  remark  in¬ 
cidentally  that  these  are  not  quite  con¬ 
vertible  terms  ?),  when,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  I  have  been  trying  to  expose 
a  process  of  mystification,  based  upon 
the  use  of  scientific  language  by  writers 
who  exhibit  no  sign  of  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  or 
of  clear  ideas  respecting  the  philosophy 
of  science,  which  is  doing  very  serious 


harm  to  the  public.  Naturally  enough, 
they  take  the  lion’s  skin  of  scientific 
phraseology  for  evidence  that  the  voice 
which  issues  from  beneath  it  is  the  voice 
of  science,  and  I  desire  to  relieve  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  error. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  asks,  apparently 
with  sorrow  that  it  should  be  his  duty 
to  subject  me  to  reproof  : — 

What  shall  we  say  of  a  philosophy  which 
confounds  the  organic  with  the  inorganic,  and, 
refusing  to  take  note  of  a  difference  so  pro¬ 
found,  assumes  to  explain  under  one  common 
abstraction  the  movements  due  to  gravitation 
and  the  movements  due  to  the  mind  of  man  ? 

To  which  I  may  fitly  reply  by  another 
question  :  What  shall  we  say  to  a  con¬ 
troversialist  who  attributes  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  attack  opinions  which  are 
notoriously  not  his  ;  and  expresses  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  obvious 
he  is  unacquainted  with  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  that  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sajj  to  the  discussion  into  which  he  has 
rushed  ? 

What  line  of  my  writing  can  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  produce  which  confounds  the 
organic  with  the  inorganic  ? 

As  to  the  latter  half  of  the  paragraph, 
I  have  to  confess  a  doubt  whether  it  has 
any  definite  meaning.  But  I  imagine 
that  the  Duke  is  alluding  to  my  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  no¬ 
wise  ‘‘  suspended  ”  or  ‘‘  defied  ”  when 
a  man  lifts  his  arm  ;  but  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  part  of  the  store  of 
energy  in  the  universe  operates  on  the 
arm  at  a  mechanical  advantage  as 
against  the  operation  of  another  part. 
1  was  simple  enough  to  think  that  no 
one  who  had  as  much  knowledge  of 
physiology  as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  primer,  or  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  greatest  physical  generalization 
of  modern  times — the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy — would  dream 
of  doubting  my  statement ;  and  1  was 
further  simple  enough  to  think  that  no 
one  who  lacked  these  qualifications 
would  feel  tempted  to  charge  me  with 
error.  It  appears  that  my  simplicity  is 
greater  than  my  powers  of  imagination. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  when  a  man's  arm  is  raised,  in 
sequence  to  that  state  of  consciousness 
we  call  a  volition,  the  volition  is  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the 
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arm.  On  the  contrary,  that  operation 
is  effected  by  a  certain  change  of  form, 
technically  known  as  “  contraction”  in 
sundry  masses  of  flesh,  technically 
known  as  muscles,  which  are  fixed  to 
the  bones  of  the  shoulder  in  such  a 
manner  that,  if  these  muscles  contract, 
they  must  raise  the  arm.  Now  each  of 
these  muscles  is  a  machine,  in  a  certain 
sense,  comparable  to  one  of  the  donkey* 
engines  of  a  steamship,  but  more  com¬ 
plete,  inasmuch  as  the  source  of  its 
ability  to  change  its  form,  or  contract, 
lies  within  itself.  Every  time  that,  by 
contracting,  the  muscle  does  work,  such 
as  that  involved  in  raising  the  arm, 
more  or  less  of  the  material  which  it 
contains  is  used  up,  just  as  more  or  less 
of  the  fuel  of  a  steam-engine  is  used  up, 
when  it  does  work.  And  1  do  not  think 
there  is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  com¬ 
petent  physicist  or  physiologist,  that  the 
work  done  in  lifting  the  weight  of  the 
arm  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  energy  set  free 
by  the  molecular  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  muscle.  It  is  further  a 
tolerably  well-based  belief  that  this,  and 
all  other  forms  of  energy,  are  mutually 
convertible,  and  therefore  that  they  all 
come  under  that  general  law  or  state¬ 
ment  of  the  order  of  facts,  called  the 
conservation  of  energy.  And,  as  that 
certainly  is  an  abstraction,  so  the  view 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  thinks  so  ex¬ 
tremely  absurd  is  really  one  of  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  physiology.  But  this  Re¬ 
view  is  hardly  an  appropriate  place  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
that  science,  and  1  content  myself  with 
recommending  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to 
devote  some  study  to  Book  II.  chap. 
V.  section  4  of  my  friend  Dr.  Foster’s 
excellent  text-book  of  Physiology  (ist 
edition,  1877,  p.  ^21),  which  begins 
thus  : — 

Broadly  speaking,  the  animal  body  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  converting  potential  into  actual  en¬ 
ergy.  The  potential  energy  is  supplied  by  the 
food  ;  this  the  metabolism  of  the  body  con¬ 
verts  into  the  actual  energy  of  heat  and  me¬ 
chanical  labor. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in 
the  world  than  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  state  of  consciousness,  termed  voli¬ 
tion,  to  the  mechanical  work  which  fre¬ 
quently  follows  upon  it.  But  no  one 
can  even  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 


problem  who  has  not  carefully  studied 
the  long  series  of  modes  of  motion 
which,  without  a  break,  connect  the 
energy  which  does  that  work  with  the 
general  store  of  energy.  The  ultimate 
form  of  the  problem  is  this  ;  Have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  a  feeling,  or 
state  of  consciousness,  is  capable  of 
directly  affecting  the  motion  of  even  the 
smallest  conceivable  molecule  of  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Is  such  a  thing  even  conceivable  ? 
If  we  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative,  it  follows  that  volition  may  be 
a  sign,  but  cannot  be  a  cause,  of  bodily 
motion.  If  we  answer  them  in  the 
affirmative,  then  states  of  consciousness 
become  undistinguishable  from  material 
things  ;  for  it  is  the  essential  nature  of 
matter  to  be  the  vehicle  or  substratum 
of  mechanical  energy. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  I 
have  merely  put  into  modern  language 
the  issue  raised  by  Descartes  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.  The  philosophies 
of  the  Occasionalists,  of  Spinoza,  of 
Malebranche,  of  modern  idealism  and 
modern  materialism,  have  all  grown  out 
of  the  controversies  which  Cartesianism 
evoked.  Of  all  this  the  pseudo-science 
of  the  present  time  appears  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious  ;  otherwise  it  would  hardly  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  ”  making  het  again” 
the  pseudo-science  of  the  past. 

In  the  course  of  these  observations  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  copious  and  per- 
fervid  eloquence  which  enriches  the 
Duke  of  Argyll’s  pages.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  that  a  constitutional  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  Sirenian  charms  of  rhetoric 
has  permitted  me,  in  wandering  through 
these  flowery  meads,  to  be  attracted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  bare  places  of 
fallacy  and  the  stony  grounds  of  defi¬ 
cient  information  which  are  disguised, 
though  not  concealed,  by  these  floral 
decorations.  But,  in  his  concluding 
sentences,  the  Duke  soars  into  a  Tyr- 
taean  strain  which  roused  even  my  dull 
soul. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  some  revolt 
should  be  raised  against  that  Reign  of  Terror 
which  had  come  to  be  established  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  under  the  abuse  of  a  great  name. 
Professor  Huxley  has  not  joined  this  revolt 
openly,  for  as  yet,  indeed,  it  is  only  beginning 
to  raise  its  head.  But  more  than  once — and 
very  lately — he  has  uttered  a  warning  voice 
against  the  shallow  dogmatism  that  has  pro- 
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voked  it.  The  time  is  coroing  when  that  re- 
Tolt  will  be  carried  further.  Hif;her  interpre¬ 
tations  will  be  established.  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  they  are  already  cominK  in  sight 
(P-  339)- 

I  have  been  living  very  much  out  of 
the  world  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  when  I  read  this  denuncia* 
tory  outburst,  as  of  one  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  I  said  to  myself, 
“  Mercy  upon  us,  what  has  happened  ? 
Can  it  be  that  X.  and  Y.  (it  would  be 
wrong  to  mention  the  names  of  the  vig¬ 
orous  young  friends  which  occurred  to 
me)  are  playing  Danton  and  Robes¬ 
pierre  ;  and  that  a  guillotine  is  erected 
in  the  courtyard  of  Burlington  House 
for  the  benefit  of  all  anti-Darwinian 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  ?  Where 
are  the  secret  conspirators  against  this 
tyranny,  whom  I  am  supposed  to  favor, 
and  yet  not  have  the  courage  to  join 
openly  ?  And  to  think  of  my  poor  op¬ 
pressed  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 

'  compelled  to  speak  with  bated  breath  ' 
(p.  338)  certainly  for  the  first  time  in 
my  thirty-odd  years'  acquaintance  with 
him  !”  My  alarm  and  horror  at  the 
supposition  that,  while  I  had  been  fid¬ 
dling  (or  at  any  rate  physicking),  my 
beloved  Rome  had  been  burning,  in  this 
fashion,  may  be  imagined. 

I  am  sure  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  anxiety  he  created 
was  of  extremely  short  duration.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  nobody  in 
the  scientific  world  can  tell  me  anything 
about  either  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the 
Revolt.  In  fact,  the  scientific  world 
laughs  most  indecorously  at  the  notion 
of  the  existence  of  either  ;  and  some 
are  so  lost  to  the  sense  of  the  scientific 
dignity,  that  they  descend  to  the  use  of 
transatlantic  slang,  and  call  it  a  bogus 
scare.”  As  to  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  I  have  every  reason  to  know 
that,  in  the  Factors  of  Organic  Evolu¬ 
tion,  he  has  said  exactly  what  was  in  his 
mind,  without  any  particular  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  the  person  whom  he 
is  pleased  to  regard  as  his  most  danger¬ 
ous  critic  and  Devil's  Advocate- General, 
and  still  less  of  any  one  else. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  pictures  himself  as  the  Tallien  of 
this  imaginary  revolt  against  a  no  less 
imaginary  Reign  of  Terror.  But  if  so. 


I  most  respectfully  but  firmly  decline  to 
join  his  forces.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  I  happened  to  read  over  again  the 
first  article  which  I  ever  wrote  (now 
twenty-seven  years  ago)  on  the  Origin 
of  Species,  and  I  found  nothing  that  I 
wished  to  modify  in  the  opinions  that 
are  there  expressed,  though  the  subse¬ 
quent  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  would  give 
me  much  to  add.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  new  doctrines,  so  with  that  of  Evo¬ 
lution,  the  enthusiasm  of  advocates  has 
sometimes  tended  to  degenerate  into 
fanaticism,  and  mere  speculation  has, 
at  times,  threatened  to  shoot  beyond  its 
legitimate  bounds.  I  have  occasionally 
thought  it  wise  to  warn  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  spirits  among  us  against  these 
dangers,  in  sufficiently  plain  language  ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  jestingly  said  that 
I  expected,  if  I  lived  long  enough,  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  reactionary  by  some 
of  my  more  ardent  friends.  But  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  midsummer  madness  can 
account  for  the  fiction  that  I  am  waiting 
till  it  is  safe  to  join  openly  a  revolt, 
hatched  by  some  person  or  persons  un¬ 
known,  against  an  intellectual  movement 
with  which  I  am  in  the  most  entire  and 
hearty  sympathy.  It  is  a  great  many 
years  since,  at  the  outset  of  my  career, 
I  had  to  think  seriously  what  life  had 
to  offer  that  was  worth  having.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  good, 
for  me,  was  freedom  to  learn,  think, 
and  say  what  I  pleased,  when  I  pleased. 
I  have  acted  on  that  conviction  and 
have  availed  myself  of  the  ”  rarji  tem- 
porum  felicitas  ubi  sentire  quae  velis,  et 
quae  sentias  dicere  licet,”  which  is  now 
enjoyable,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and 
though  strongly,  and  perhaps  wisely, 
warned  that  I  should  probably  come  to 
grief,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  line  of  action  I  have  adopt¬ 
ed. 

My  career  is  at  an  end — 

I  have  warmed  both  hands  at  the  fire  of  life  ; 

and  nothing  is  left  me,  before  I  depart, 
but  to  help,  or  at  any  rate  to  abstain 
from  hindering,  the  younger  generation 
of  men  of  science  in  doing  better  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart,  than 
I  have  been  able  to  render. 

And  yet,  forsooth,  I  am  supposed  to 
be  waiting  for  the  signal  of  “  revolt,” 
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which  some  fiery  spirits  among  these  Terror — before  our  excellent  successors 
young  men  are  to  raise  before  1  dare  had  left  school. 

express  my  real  opinions  concerning  It  would  appear  that  the  spirit  of 
questions  about  which  we  older  men  pseudo-science  has  impregnated  even 
had  tA  fight,  in  the  teeth  of  fierce  public  the  imagination  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
opposition  and  obloquy — of  something  The  scientific  imagination  always  re- 
which  might  almost  justify  even  the  strains  itself  within  the  limits  of  prob' 
grandiloquent  epithet  of  a  Reign  of  ability.  —Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A 
BY  M. 

I. 

No  sleepier  little  town  than  St.  Ana* 
tole  lies  nestled  amid  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  eastern  France,  none  of  more  smiling, 
gracious  aspect.  There  is  picturesque¬ 
ness  too  about  its  quiet  streets,  the  low 
arcades  with  round  arches  recalling  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  Franche  Comte, 
part  of  the  rich  dower  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  and  bits  of  Spanish  domes¬ 
tic  architecture  remain  here  and  there. 
Round  about  rise  the  pleasant  hills, 
mere  gentle  declivities,  although  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  of  mountains  in  these 
parts  ;  a  little  river  runs  by  the  town, 
hiding  itself  in  a  green  valley  ;  beyond, 
tower  the  dark  pine-forests  of  the  Jura  ; 
while  far  away  stretches  the  Alpine 
fairyland,  Mont  Blanc  and  its  sister 
peaks,  fiakes  of  violet  and  amber  in  the 
far  distance.  So  dead-alive  this  town- 
ling  of  two  or  three  thousand  souls,  so 
unfrequented  by  tourists,  and  remote 
from  the  highways  of  the  world,  that 
not  a  carriage  awaits  the  chance  travel¬ 
ler  who  makes  a  halt  here.  Only  a 
tumble-down  omnibus,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  business  men,  plies  between 
the  railway  station  and  the  one  inn  of 
the  place.  Into  this  cumbersome  vehicle, 
on  a  bright  September  day,  stepped  a 
lady  whose  appearance  was  little  in 
keeping  with  such  shabby  surroundings. 
Her  dress  was  simple  enough  certainly, 
a  nun’s  were  hardly  plainer,  yet  the 
black  gown  of  light  gauze,  the  long  veil 
that  seemed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  small 
bonnet,  a  mere  coronet  of  jet  on  the 
golden  hair,  but  served  to  heighten  the 
wearer’s  beauty.  Hers  was  loveliness 
of  the  most  dignified  kind,  features, 
figure,  carriage,  indicated  the  nobility 
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imparted  by  high  rank  and  elegant 
bringing-up,  as  well  as  a  certain  state 
natural  to  some  women  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  studied  sobriety  of  dress,  evi¬ 
dences  were  there  of  ancestral  wealth 
and  splendor.  From  her  small  ears 
hung  rare  enamels  in  the  quaint  setting 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  brooch  that 
fastened  her  dress  was  a  fleur-de-lis 
fashioned  of  pearls,  evidently  an  heir¬ 
loom  ;  and  as  she  gathered  up  her  skirts 
to  step  into  the  omnibus,  a  flounce  of 
rich  lace  fell  over  the  slender  foot. 
There  were  no  other  passengers,  and 
the  blue-bloused  conductor,  hat  in 
hand,  stood  by  the  door  awaiting  in¬ 
structions.  So  self-absorbed,  however, 
was  the  lady,  that  she  did  not  notice 
his  presence,  and  he  was  obliged  at  last 
to  ask  her  destination. 

Slightly  coloring,  and  with  the  air  of 
one  aroused  from  deep  reverie,  she 
made  reply  : 

”  Drive  me,  if  you  please,  to  the 
Protestant  parsonage.'  ’ 

Then  the  door  was  slammed  to,  and 
the  noisy,  stuffy  old  vehicle,  with  its 
dainty  fare,  rattled  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  town. 

A  bridge  was  first  crossed,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  bit  of  brand-new  boulevard, 
finally  the  one  long  street  with  its  Span¬ 
ish  arcades  traversed  from  end  to  end. 
All  this  while — for  the  drive  occupied 
at  least  ten  minutes — the  lady  sat  mo¬ 
tionless  as  a  statue,  lost  in  thought. 
Once  or  twice,  when  the  horses  slack¬ 
ened  speed,  and  she  thought  it  was  time 
to  alight,  her  color  went  and  came,  she 
trembled  violently  and  drew  a  deep 
breath  ;  but  when  indeed  the  wheels 
stood  still,  by  a  tremendous  effort  she 
recovered  self-possession.  Erect  and 
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proud,  not  without  a  certain  natural 
hauteur,  she  now  scanned  the  parsonage 
before  ringing  the  bell. 

The  humble  aspect  of  the  place  showed 
that  the  reformed  faith  was  not  in  the 
ascendant  hereabouts.  The  pastor’s 
house  was  a  neat,  whitewashed,  two* 
storied  structure,  standing  sideways  by 
the  road  ;  abutting  on  it  was  a  small 
building  of  almost  similar  pattern, 
which  did  duty  as  church  and  school  in 
one  ;  shut  off  from  the  street  by  a  high 
iron  railing  and  gate  was  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden.  Nothing  could  be  plainer, 
homelier,  more  primitive,  yet  no  signs 
of  abject  poverty  met  the  eye. 

The  garden  was  in  good  order.  The 
bricked  court  in  front  of  the  church 
was  cleanly  swept ;  the  house  from  top 
to  bottom  had  a  cared-for  look.  It  was 
evident  that  the  occupant  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  rigid  economy,  at  the  same 
time  to  decency  and  order. 

The  latch  of  the  garden  gate  yielded 
to  her  hand,  and  the  intruder  now  found 
herself  at  the  house  door,  opened — as 
is  the  fashion  in  these  parts — from 
above.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  she 
touched  the  bell  than  the  door  flew 
back,  and  she  saw  that  she  was  expected 
to  ascend  the  staircase.  On  the  ground- 
floor  were  only  store-rooms  and  wash¬ 
houses  ;  kitchen,  parlor  and  bed-cham¬ 
bers  evidently  occupied  the  second 
story.  And  having  mounted,  hearing, 
seeing  no  one,  a  second  time  she  was 
compelled  to  announce  her  coming. 
The  landing-place  was  dark  ;  she  tapped 
gently  at  the  nearest  door. 

“  Is  the  pastor  Anville  within  ?”  she 
asked — without  looking  up.  Her  voice 
did  not  tremble,  but  it  was  in  a  strained 
key.  She  had  turned  very  pale,  and 
was  evidently  asking  herself  whether  in¬ 
deed  she  had  courage  to  fulfil  her  errand. 

“The  pastor  Anville? — I  am  he,” 
was  the  reply,  spoken  briefly  and  ab¬ 
sently. 

The  minister  had  evidently  been  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  midst  of  serious  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  had  not  so  much  as  given  him¬ 
self  time  to  identify  his  intruder.  Thus 
much  was  clear,  a  lady  waited  on  his 
threshold,  he  felt  bound  to  invite  her 
within. 

He  was  a  striking-looking  man,  in 
middle  life,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  prime. 


But  for  the  habiliments  of  a  Protestant 
pastor,  he  must  have  been  at  once  taken 
for  a  Catholic  priest.  The  priestly 
stamp  was  undoubtedly  there — the  fine 
features  closely  shaven,  the  penetfating 
look,  the  general  aspect,  recalled  rather 
the  disciple  of  Loyola  than  of  Calvin  ; 
and,  could  it  be  ?  the  crown  of  the  head 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  the  ton- 
sure  ! 

He  was  no  meanly-endowed,  son  of 
Adam,  quite  the  reverse  ;  but  for  all 
that,  an  observer  would  single  him  out 
of  a  crowd  by  reason  of  intellectual 
rather  than  physical  superiority.  The 
noble  brow,  the  commanding  look 
marked  him  from  others.  He  ought  to 
have  occupied  one  of  the  metropolitan 
pulpits  of  the  world.  Such  a  man  could 
but  be  a  force,  moral  as  well  as  spir¬ 
itual,  a  mighty  lever  of  human  wills  and 
passions,  a  powerful  agent  in  the  strife 
of  good  with  evil. 

Bright  sunshine  filled  the  little  study 
in  which  the  pair  now  stood  face  to 
face.  The  lady  had  raised  her  veil,  her 
fair,  gold-brown  hair  caught  the  sun¬ 
light.  T'he  place  seemed  irradiated  by 
her  pensive  yet  sunny  beauty. 

“  Do  you  not  recognize  me  now  ?” 
she  asked,  in  a  voice  of  sweet,  trem¬ 
bling,  feminine  appeal.  “  Georgette 
de  Beaumont — ofttimes  your  penitent 
in  days  gone  by  ?” 

"  I  forget  nothing,”  was  the  bitter, 
perhaps  ironic  reply.  “You  are  one  of 
those  who  came  to  my  confessional  with 
your  girlish  derelictions  years  ago.” 

For  a  brief  moment  he  had  seemed  to 
stagger,  shrinking  from  that  exquisite 
presence  ;  but,  just  as  she  had  done  a 
moment  before,  by  a  violent  effort  he 
now  regained  his  self-composure.  Offer¬ 
ing  her  a  seat,  the  pastor  placed  a  chair 
for  himself  opposite  her  own,  then 
closed  the  door,  evidently  prepared  for 
a  confidence. 

”  You  have  come  to  me  in  some 
trouble  or  perplexity — that  I  see,”  he 
began,  smiling  faintly.  “  And  you  are 
aware  of  my  altered  circumstances. 
As  a  friend,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
I  am  ready  to  advise,  perhaps  able  to 
comfort ;  the  priest,  the  confessor,  the 
absolver,  you  know  well,  have  ceased 
to  exist.” 

“  I  know  it,”  was  the  timid,  girlishly 
hesitating  reply. 
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Yet  the  beautiful  speaker  could  hardly 
be  called  a  girl.  She  was  in  the  flower 
of  womanhood,  not  its  opening  bud, 
and  had  certainly  passed  her  thirtieth 
year. 

“  I  should  have  come  to  you  long 
ago,”  she  continued,  “  but  my  courage 
failed  me.” 

Then  she  broke  off  suddenly,  as  if 
courage  failed  her  still.  A  lovely  blush 
tinged  her  cheeks,  tears  glistened  on 
the  long  eyelashes.  A  sudden  light 
seemed  to  break  upon  his  mind.  He 
leaned  forward  and  scrutinized  her 
keenly. 

*'■  You,  too,’*  he  said,  "  Georgette  de 
Beaumont,  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  houses  of  Catholic  France,  you 
also  have  forsaken  the  faith  of  your 
fathers  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  a 
Protestant  now,  like  myself  ?” 

”  I  am  a  Catholic  still,”  was  the  pas¬ 
sionate,  reckless  answer.  ”  But  I  am 
alone  in  the  world.  My  apostasy  could 
pain  none  I  love.  Only  say  the  word, 
and  I  place  my  conscience  in  your  keep¬ 
ing.” 

"Oh,”  he  cried,  in  a  voice  deeply 
moved  ;  he  was  evidently  wrung  to  the 
heart  by  this  confession,  implying,  as  it 
did,  an  empty  woman’s  life,  a  hungry 
heart,  an  unsatisfied  soul.  ”  Oh  !  leave 
these  rude  conflicts  to  minds  of  tougher 
texture  ;  these  dire  problems  to  theo¬ 
logians,  and  rest  content  yourself  to  be 
good  and  happy.” 

The  words  were  uttered  with  deep 
feeling,  almost  impassioned  tenderness, 
and  neither  knew  how  it  was.  She  had 
slipped  from  her  chair  to  the  side  of  his 
own,  and  was  kneeling  there,  kneeling 
to  him  as  she  had  done  many  and  many 
a  time  years  ago  in  the  confessional. 
The  fair  head,  with  its  coronet  of  golden 
hair,  was  uplifted  to  his,  the  sweet  lips 
were  on  a  level  with  his  rough  hand. 
All  shrinking,  all  terror,  all  hesitancy 
had  left  her  now.  The  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  was  come,  she  felt  entirely  mis¬ 
tress  of  herself,  able  to  utter  the  inmost 
thought  of  her  heart. 

“You  bid  me  be  good  and  happy,” 
she  said.  ”  There  is  only  one  way. 
May  I  tell  you  what  that  way  is  ?  May 
I  confess  to  you,  as  in  the  old  days  ?” 

He  smiled  then,  a  sheltering,  encour¬ 
aging  smile,  much  as  if  she  were  some 
bewitching  child  fleeing  to  him  from 


chimerical  terrors.  To  his  thinking, 
she  was  still  the  sunny,  sparkling,  frolic¬ 
some  Georgette  of  old,  no  soulless 
Georgette  certainly,  but  a  worldling 
from  the  cradle,  the  spoiled  darling  of 
a  noble  house,  the  heiress  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  fortunes  in  France,  rebuked 
by  him,  punished  by  him  in  the  confes¬ 
sional,  for  childish  shortcomings  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  religious  duty,  years  ago.  That 
smile,  sad  although  it  was,  wonderfully 
irradiated  his  dark  physiognomy.  It 
brought  back  to  Georgette’s  mind  his 
former  self.  He  seemed  to  her  what  he 
had  ever  been.  She  knew  not  indeed 
of  the  change,  outward  as  well  as  spir¬ 
itual,  that  had  come  over  him  during 
these  intervening  years.  For  the  caus¬ 
tic  yet  benignant  abb^,  the  consummate 
man  of  the  world,  the  fiery  disputant, 
the  mighty  orator,  all  these  belonged  to 
a  bygone  time.  Pastor  Anville’s  friends 
and  small  congregation  were  only  famil¬ 
iar  with  an  over-conscientious,  laborious 
and  learned  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
His  real,  his  best  self  was  perforce  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  simple  townsfolk.  And 
only  here  and  there  was  the  fact  realized 
that  the  Protestant  pastor  of  St.  Anatole 
had  formerly  preached  to  crowded  audi¬ 
ences  in  one  of  the  great  churches  of 
Paris,  had  seceded,  in  fact,  from  Rome 
to  Luther. 

”  By  all  means  unburden  yourself. 

I  shall  indeed  be  glad  to  serve  you,”  he 
said,  growing  more  and  more  genial, 
yielding  in  spite  of  himself  to  the  witch¬ 
ery  of  her  presence.  Thus  encouraged, 
still  kneeling  beside  him,  her  hands 
clasped  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  her  up¬ 
raised  face  sweet  and  innocent  as  that 
of  a  five-year-old  maiden,  she  began  her 
story. 

II. 

”  You  thought,  without  doubt,  that 
it  was  a  careless  girl  you  had  to  deal 
with  in  days  gone  by.  I  seemed  a  mere 
plaything  to  you.  Very  likely  you  even 
begrudged  the  time  spent  upon  roe  in 
the  confessional,  and,  but  for  my  po¬ 
sition,  would  have  delegated  the  charge 
to  another.  It  was  never  as  you  fan¬ 
cied.  I  belied  myself,  as  many  women 
do,  putting  on  the  self  that  pleases  the 
world.  I  was,  from  the  first,  impres¬ 
sionable,  sincere,  capable  of  better 
things.” 
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He  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  divin¬ 
ing  her  errand.  But  he  found  it  sweet 
to  listen  to  her,  to  be  able  to  gaze  on 
her,  and  feel  in  a  certain  subtle,  imper¬ 
sonal  sense  that  she  belonged  to  him  as 
of  old.  He  could  still  chide,  caress, 
encourage. 

“  That  better  self  I  felt  conscious  of ; 
how  could  I  assert  it  ?”  she  cried,  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  eloquent  on  her  own 
behalf.  “  I  was  compelled  to  live  in 
the  world,  whether  I  would  or  no. 
From  my  cradle  upward  I  was  trained 
to  play  a  part.  And  you  too,  even 
you,  my  spiritual  guide,  my  monitor, 
you  did  not  seek  to  arouse  deeper  feel¬ 
ings.  1  should  have  listened  to  you  in 
the  confessional  had  your  heart  spoken.’  ’ 

The  rebuke  was  a  crushing  one,  and 
he  flinched  under  it ;  a  word  of  apology 
and  expostulation  rose  to  his  lips,  but 
he  reserved  it  till  she  should  have  done. 
She  anticipated  him. 

“  I  could  understand  your  motive,” 
she  went  on  ;  "your  duty  was  not  to 
make  a  woman  think  for  herself,  or  seek 
to  be  happy  after  her  own  way.  Bril¬ 
liant  as  you  were,  experienced  as  you 
were,  you  yet  lowered  yourself  of  set 
purpose  in  your  dealings  with  my  sex. 
As  a  priest,  as  a  theologian,  you  could 
hardly  act  otherwise.  But  I  read  your 
character,  although  you  never  read 
mine.” 

Again  he  flinched.  Her  words  had 
struck  home. 

“  I  saw  through  the  veil,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  ;  ”  you  played  with  women’s  in¬ 
tellects  as  with  toys  ;  themselves  you 
did  not  despise.  But  for  your  calling, 
your  vows,  I  could  have  played  with 
you  in  turn.” 

”  Does  the  priest  cease  to  be  a  human 
being  ?”  he  asked,  bitter  almost  to  vin¬ 
dictiveness.  ”  Oh,  have  done  ;  the 
stings  of  conscience  1  have  borne,  and 
can  bear  ;  your  reproaches  unman  me 
utterly.” 

She  touched  his  arm  with  a  soothing 
gesture,  and  made  him  meet  her  look  of 
tender  pity  and  insinuation. 

”  It  is  not  yourself  I  reproach,”  she 
said  very  gently.  ”  Remember  that ; 
should  I  have  made  the  long  journey 
hither  for  such  a  purpose  ?  But  hear 
me  out.” 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
gather  fresh  courage  and  self-reliance, 
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then  went  on  in  quicker,  more  fervid 
tunes. 

”  Do  you  remember  a  curious  experi¬ 
ence  that  happened  to  you  during  a 
memorable  storm  in  Paris,  just  ten  years 
ago  ?  A  hurricane  so  fearful  raged 
over  the  city  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
be  abroad  ;  the  rain  flowed  in  rivers 
through  the  streets,  many  people  were 
injured  by  falling  tiles,  and  the  lightning 
flashes  seemed  as  if  every  moment  they 
would  fire  the  place.  Your  vast  church 
was  empty,  but  you  were  at  your  post, 
when  a  woman  dressed  in  black  and 
closely  veiled  stole  up  to  the  confes¬ 
sional  and  knelt  to  you.  ” 

Again  a  light  as  of  sudden  conviction 
seemed  to  break  upon  his  mind,  but  this 
time  of  no  impersonal  nature  ;  it  was  a 
conviction  that  had  to  do  with  him  as 
well  as  with  her.  He  flushed,  turned 
pale,  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  failed, 
the  words  stayed  on  his  faltering  lips. 

”  She  confessed  to  you  in  the  storm,” 
Georgette  continued,  ”  and  what  a  story 
was  that  for  a  woman  to  utter,  a  priest 
to  listen  to  !  ‘  Father,’  she  said,  ‘  in 

pity,  hear,  comfort,  advise  me.  I  pos¬ 
sess  everything  that  others  of  my  sex 
envy — wealth,  noble  rank,  suitors  past 
counting,  and  all  these  are  as  nothing, 
even  hateful  to  me.  I  love  one  whom 
it  is  sinful  to  think  of  as  a  lover.  The 
only  man  who  has  ever  touched  my 
heart  is  he  who  has  charge  of  my  soul. 
And  he  knows  it,  he  is  so  far  guilty  too,’ 
— and  your  answer  to  this  appeal  ?”  she 
cried  passionately.  ”  I  resented  it 
then.  You  seemed  more  cruel  to  me 
than  that  awful  storm,  more  cruel  than 
life,  but  you  could  not  help  yourself. 
*  Sister,’  you  said  in  a  strange  voice,  a 
voice  that  made  me  tremble,  '  do  not 
think  that  you  are  alone  in  your  di¬ 
lemma.  Many  another,  and  many  a 
stronger  one  too,  has  succumbed  to  the 
same  temptation,  and  dared  to  love 
where  love  was  forbidden.  Pray  for 
them  as  for  yourself.  I  have  no  com¬ 
fort  to  give  you,  but  follow  my  counsel. 
Go  back  to  the  world,  and  when  the 
world  has  taught  you  to  forget,  then 
seek  the  Church’s  pardon  and  the 
Church’s  consolation,  not  before.'  ” 

”  You  were  that  woman  ?”  asked  the 
pastor,  his  voice  sinking  to  an  aghast 
whisper. 

”  I  am  telling  you  ray  own  story,” 
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she  replied.  “  Hear  me  out.  Your 
answer  chilled,  but  did  not  crush  me. 

I  found  a  certain  comfort  in  it  after  a 
time.  At  least  then,  I  said  to  myself, 

I  do  not  suffer,  1  do  not  love  alone, 
and,  who  could  tell — I  was  perhaps  even 
loved  in  return  ?  I  found  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  we  two,  my  nameless 
lover  and  myself,  were  martyrs  together. 
So  I  went  back  to  the  world  as  you  had 
bidden  me.  I  tried  to  be  mundane  and 
heartless — to  forget.  My  life  now  was 
changed.  My  father  was  named  am¬ 
bassador  at  a  foreign  court.  We  spent 
several  years  out  of  France,  and  exist¬ 
ence  was  one  prolonged  whirl  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  excitement.  But  1  never  for- 
got - *' 

She  flashed  upon  him  the  light  of  her 
pure  lovely  eyes,  and  said  passionately — 

"  I  clung  to  one  memory,  I  lived  in 
it  still.  And  when  I  returned  to  Paris 
a  few  months  ago,  an  orphan,  mistress 
of  my  own  fortunes,  alone  in  the  world, 
I  learned  your  strange  story.  Force  of 
conviction  had  led  you  to  change  your 
religion.  Like  myself,  you  were  free  !” 

The  very  sound  of  that  word  seemed 
to  have  magic  for  her  ears.  The  timid, 
hesitating  look  of  appeal  vanished,  her 
voice  grew  strong,  firm,  exultant.  Tears 
rose  to  the  sweet  eyes  and  trembled  on 
the  delicately  flushed  cheek,  but  they 
were  tears  of  pure  joy. 

“  For,  of  course,”  she  said,  gathering 
his  hands  to  her  own — the  words  she 
had  just  uttered,  almost  to  her  own 
thinking,  made  them  already  one — ”  it 
it  of  yourself  I  have  been  speaking  all 
this  time,  and  I  was  not  surely  wrong  ; 
you  loved  me,  did  you  not  ?  Think 
then  of  the  joy  1  felt  when  I  learned 
what  had  happened.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  1 
was  rich.  Oh  !  I  said  to  myself,  now 
at  last  my  wealth  can  be  turned  to  noble 
uses.  In  his  hands  it  will  become  a 
thing  to  glory  in.  I  do  not  care  for 
splendor  or  ease,  indeed  I  do  not,*’  she 
said,  emphasizing  the  words  with  artless 
sincerity.  “  I  could  be  quite  happy  in 
such  a  home  as  this,  by  your  side.  But 
you  were  made  for  a  lofty  position,  you 
were  born  to  rule.  Think  then  how 
useful  my  large  fortune  will  be  to  you. 
If,  indeed,  it  is  a  better  religion,  a 
higher  truth  that  you  now  follow,  you 
may  be  the  means  of  persuading  many. 
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I  have  planned  it  all.  We  will  build  a 
beautiful  Protestant  church  in  Paris  ; 
from  far  and  wide  people  will  hock  to 
hear  you.  Once  more  you  will  be  in 
your  proper  sphere,  for  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  be  happy  or  quite  satisfied  here. 
This  career  of  a  country  pastor  is  too 
narrow,  too  circumscribed,  for  a  nature 
like  yours.” 

He  bowed  acquiescingly.  Yes,  it 
was  all  true.  So  much  his  face  said. 

“All  that  I  have  is  yours,”  she  went 
on  ;  “  the  vast  fortune  my  father  left 
me,  the  hotel  in  Paris,  the  chateau  in 
Touraine,  these  are  as  dross  to  me,  and 
all  I  care  for,  I  live  for,  is  this - 

The  clear  impassioned  voice  broke 
down,  the  fair  head  drooped  ;  the  hand 
she  held  to  her  heart  was  kissed  and 
bedewed  with  tears. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  their  in¬ 
terview  the  pastor  had  seemed  under  a 
spell.  Once  or  twice  he  was  fain  to  in¬ 
terrupt,  but  utterance  failed  him.  He, 
too,  was  flushed,  tearful,  shaken  in 
every  limb.  Those  last  wild  words, 
those  burning  tears  and  kisses  on  his 
hand,  broke  the  charm  and  recalled  him 
to  realities.  He  rose  now,  and  for  a 
moment  stood  over  her  with  a  strange 
expression,  as  if  he  were  calling  down 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  her  fail 
head  ;  as  if,  indeed,  he  were  shrinking 
from  some  angelic  vision,  that  reproved 
his  own  faultiness  and  mortality.  Then, 
without  a  word,  he  led  her  to  the  win¬ 
dow. 

It  looked  upon  the  long  narrow  gar¬ 
den  stretching  from  the  house,  and  little 
church,  now  flooded  with  warm  sun¬ 
shine.  All  was  calm,  golden,  peaceful  ; 
yet  Georgette  gazed  with  a  sudden,  un¬ 
explained  sinking  of  the  heart.  At  the 
farther  end,  under  the  shadow  of  a  lofty 
plane  tree,  was  a  deal  table,  and  by  it 
stood  a  patient-faced  woman,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  peasant  class,  busily 
ironing.  Homely  as  was  her  appear¬ 
ance,  it  was  nevertheless  not  without  a 
certain  dignity  and  pathos.  She  looked 
so  absorbed  in  the  business  of  ironing, 
so  forgetful  of  self,  so  lost  to  a  sense  of 
everything  but  the  matter-of-fact,  pro¬ 
saic  task  before  her. 

“  You  see  yonder  poor  good  woman,” 
the  pastor  said,  as  the  pair  thus  watched 
the  unconscious  figure  from  the  window. 
”  I  loved  another,  whose  story  you  have 
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just  told.  But  the  first  act  of  my  new 
life,  and  newly  awakened  conscience, 
was  to  atone  to  her  I  had  wronged  in 
my  youth/’ 

III. 

And  romance  had  now  surely  knocked 
at  that  parsonage  door  for  the  first,  last 
time.  With  burning  tears,  a  hand-clasp, 
a  whispered  word,  and  one  long,  linger¬ 
ing  gaze  into  each  other’s  eyes,  the  two 
parted.  Who  shall  say  ever  to  meet 
again  ? 

Strange  as  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight,  this  fateful  meeting  little  affected 
the  tenor  of  their  outward  lives.  It 
was  as  if  all  the  daring,  all  the  heroism, 
all  the  force  of  these  two  characters  had 
been  already  spent ;  by  Georgette  de 
Beaumont  upon  the  initiative  that  had 
been  the  one  truly  fine  act  of  her  life  ; 
by  the  pastor,  upon  the  twofold  sacrifice 
made  for  conscience'  sake.  He  had 
suddenly  found  himself  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  ;  on  the  one  hand,  beckoned 
worldly  fortune,  the  esteem  of  the  great, 
a  commanding  social  position  ;  on  the 
other,  poverty,  scorn,  an  abnormal  con¬ 
dition,  but,  coupled  with  these,  a  con¬ 
science  at  rest.  Then  came  the  second 
choice.  He  might  make  material  atone¬ 
ment  to  the  peasant  girl  he  had  wronged 
years  before.  He  might  then,  having 
dismissed  this  subject  of  self-reproach, 
think  of  the  fireside  happiness  no  longer 
denied  him,  and  even  dream  of  Georg¬ 
ette,  the  beautiful  Georgette  ! 

Once  the  straight  path  taken,  the 
tempting  traverse  lost  sight  of  forever, 
he  seemed  to  lose  all  ambition,  all  enter¬ 
prise,  even  all  capacity  of  looking  for¬ 
ward. 

*  Again  and  again  after  that  interview 
Georgette  tried  to  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy,  and  entice  him  from  the  dead- 
alive  country  town  in  which  he  was  lost 
to  the  world.  She  penned  kind  matter- 
of-fact  little  notes,  such  notes  as  any 
rich  woman  may  write  to  a  poor  clergy¬ 
man,  making  one  proposal  after  another. 
Now  she  wrote  word  that  a  church  was 
on  the  point  of  being  built,  and  endowed 
for  him,  in  Paris,  a  parsonage-house 
should  be  added  ;  he  must  accept.  And 
when  that  proposal  was  calmly  and  sadly 
rejected,  came  another.  Why,  then, 
would  he  not  go  to  England  and  settle 
himself  among  the  French  Protestants 


of  London  ?  A  large  following  surely 
awaited  him  there,  and  rich  supporters 
of  the  Reformed  faith  were  ready  to  do 
for  him  what  had  been  proposed  in 
Paris.  He  should  have  his  own  church, 
and  ample  means  of  extending  its  use¬ 
fulness.  To  all  these  overtures  the 
pastor  made  the  same  reply.  He 
thanked  his  sweet  benefactress,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  her  good¬ 
ness,  but  he  was  too  old  to  change  his 
mode  of  life  a  second  time.  That  was 
how  he  put  it,  and  indeed  and  in  truth 
this  man,  although  still  in  his  prime, 
felt  the  inertia  and  the  spiritlessness  of 
age.  His  splendid  mental  powers  were 
allowed  to  wear  out  unused.  A  weekly 
sermon  to  a  scant  congregation,  the 
occasional  task  of  winning  over  some 
rustic  inquirer  to  the  new  faith,  the 
supervision  of  a  small  school,  baptisms, 
burials,  such  were  the  duties  of  one  who 
might  have  risen  to  the  highest  position 
in  any  church.  Yet  he  seemed  not  un¬ 
happy,  rather  passive  and  automatic,  as 
if  the  strings  of  passion  and  action  were 
stopped  forever,  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  some  rude  shock. 

It  was  the  same  with  Georgette. 
After  that  journey  to  the  parsonage 
amid  the  vines,  she  returned  whither 
she  had  come,  and  continued  to  live  in 
the  world.  Again  and  again  suitors  de¬ 
manded  her  hand,  but  she  steadfastly 
refused  to  marry.  With  a  little  more 
determination  of  character,  a  broader 
intellectual  horizon,  she  might  have  won 
for  herself  a  conspicuous  social  position. 
She  did  indeed  preside  over  a  salon,  and 
prove  the  good  genius  of  many  ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  she  frittered  away 
generosity  and  noble  intention  upon  in¬ 
significant  objects.  Her  favorite  method 
of  doing  good  was  to  find  proifg^s  of 
young  struggling  artists,  authors,  musi¬ 
cians,  of  the  other  sex.  Here  was  an 
adoration,  a  flattery,  she  could  accept 
without  shame  or  self-reproach.  It 
pleased  her  to  be  adored  by  those  who 
had  nothing  but  adoration  to  give.  Her 
hotel  in  Paris,  her  chateau  in  Touraine, 
were  for  the  most  part  given  up  to  this 
kind  of  graceful  single-minded  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  and  whenever  she  travelled,  with 
the  suite  of  a  princess,  she  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  promising  painter,  poet 
or  archaeologist,  too  poor  to  travel  on 
his  own  account. 
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She  did  not  seem  unhappy,  only  pen¬ 
sive  and  strangely  indifferent  to  the 
good  things  Fortune  had  heaped  into 
her  lap  ;  strangely  indifferent  to  life 
too  !  She  would  visit  cholera-stricken 
patients,  climb  the  most  dangerous 
mountain  peaks,  ride  ungovernable 
horses,  and  encounter  perils  of  all  kinds, 
without  any  shrinking,  much  less  real 


terror.  In  one  isolated  respect  were 
her  outward  habits  changed.  She  gave 
as  munificently  to  her  own  Church  as 
before  ;  she  never  openly  seceded  from 
it,  but  it  was  well  known  that  she  regu¬ 
larly  attended  a  small  Protestant  temple 
in  one  of  the  more  obscure  quarters  of 
Paris.  —  Temple  Bar. 


ENGLISH  OPERA. 


BY  CARL  ROSA. 


How  Strange  the  words  look  !  Why 
“  English  Opera”  ?  If  in  Paris  a  French¬ 
man  were  heard  speaking  of  going  to 
the  French  opera,  or  in  Germany  to  the 
German  opera,  or  in  Italy  to  the  Italian 
opera,  would  he  not  be  thought  eccen¬ 
tric  ?  But  here,  in  England,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  specify  opera  sung  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  as  English 
opera ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  till 
very  lately,  when  Italian  opera  was 
prosperous,  people  spoke  about  going  to 
”  the  Opera,"  it  not  being  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  particularize  it  as  “  Italian 
opera.”  It  is  my  intention,  if  possible, 
to  show  why  this  Cinderella  in  musical 
art  has  occupied  this  ignominious  posi¬ 
tion  so  long,  and  what  justifies  me  in 
supposing  the  Prince  of  the  fable  is  fast 
approaching  to  raise  her  to  that  position 
which  she  is  entitled  to  occupy. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  England  does  not 
stand  alone  among  countries  where 
opera  sung  in  the  vernacular  has  had 
to  fight  a  battle  against  opera  sung  in 
the  “  dolce  lingua  Italiana.” 

In  Germany  for  a  long  time  Italian 
opera  was  predominant.  Mozart  even 
composed  his  ”  Figaro”  and  “  Don 
Giovanni”  in  Italian  ;  it  was  Gliick  who 
put  French  opera  on  a  secure  basis  in 
France  ;  and  of  late  years  Rubinstein, 
as  he  himself  told  me,  had  to  struggle 
for  Russian  opera  in  Russia  against  the 
all-powerful  Italian  opera ;  and  as  he 
further  added,  ”  I  wonder  the  Govern¬ 
ment  here  in  England  does  not  take  the 
matter  out  of  your  hands,  as  they  did 
with  me  in  Russia.”  But  there  is  just 
the  difference.  State  subvention  for 
Art  purposes  in  this  country  is  unob¬ 
tainable.  The  English  are  a  practical 


nation.  The  people  prefer  to  build  up 
great  institutions  through  private  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  that  this  is  preferable  in 
some  instances,  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  upon  the  great  railways  here  gives 
the  greatest  proof. 

I  think  also,  if  ever  a  vote  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  proposed  for  a  national  the¬ 
atre,  that  element  in  the  House  which 
still  looks  on  a  theatre  as  the  first  step 
to  “  down  below”  woulc^  surely  oppose 
it  !  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  sometimes, 
when  I  am  obliged  to  take  my  opera 
company  into  a  hall,  our  audiences  are 
of  a  distinct  character.  People  who 
never  have  entered  a  theatre  will  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  an 
opera,  because  it  is  given  in  a  hall. 
Could  any  more  subtle  distinction  be 
possible  ?  How  far  these  Puritanical 
notions  can  be  carried  is  shown  further 
by  one  of  the  leading  Liberal  papers  of 
the  North.  This  journal  has  never, 
since  its  creation  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  noticed  a  theatrical  performance, 
except  on  two  special  occasions  ;  one 
was  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  visit, 
and  the  other  after  the  performance  of 
”  Fidelio”  and  ”  Esmeralda”  by  my 
company  ;  but  they  have  repented  since, 
and  we  are  again  treated  with  contemp¬ 
tuous  silence.  This  is  rather  surprising, 
as  the  same  paper  does  not  object  to 
take  theatneal  advertisements,  or  notice 
horse-races. 

But  is  subvention  from  the  State  es¬ 
sential  to  put  opera  on  a  firm  and  finan¬ 
cially  sound  basis  ?  I  think  not.  In 
subventioned  theatres  the  manager  is 
handicapped  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
Paris  he  is  obliged  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  original  French  works  every 
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season  ;  and  as  you  cannot  satisfactorily 
buy  new  works  by  the  yard,  the  result 
of  these  productions  is  not  always  an 
advantage  to  Art.  He  is  also  restricted 
to  a  prescribed  class  of  repertoire,  out  of 
which  he  must  not  venture.  He  has  to 
pay  enormous  taxes,  among  which  the 
“  Droit  des  Pauvres”  is  the  most  for¬ 
midable  ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  to  take 
into  account  the  wishes  and  influence  of 
many,  headed  by  “  Monsieur  le  Ministre 
des  Beaux  Arts,"  etc. 

Italy  is  in  an  even  worse  position. 
Though  the  municipalities  give  a  grant 
to  the  theatres,  varying  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  towns,  the  manager  is 
the  absolute  tool  of  everybody.  The 
towns  do  not  only  appoint  a  committee 
to  look  after  their  general  interests, 
which  would  be  quite  fair,  but  separate 
committees  for  each  different  depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  committee  for  the 
scenery,  a  committee  for  the  dresses,  a 
committee  for  the  ballet,  and  so  on. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  Editore  (the 
music  publisher). 

He  is  the  prime  factor  with  whom 
managers  have  to  reckon.  He  dictates 
which  work  shall  be  performed,  and 
which  shall  not ;  he  ordains  which 
artists  shall  be  engaged,  and  which  shall 
not ;  and  with  all  these  masters  to  serve, 
the  Impresario  has  only  one  duty  topper- 
form,  and  that  is  to  pay — or  not  to  pay 
— the  piper  ;  and  he  mostly  does  the 
latter  !  In  fact,  no  one  who  values  his 
independence  would  accept  such  a  po¬ 
sition. 

If  we  come  to  Germany,  we  find  that 
there,  after  all,  exists  the  most  healthy 
state  of  affairs.  The  German  loves 
opera.  Opera  in  Germany  occupies  the 
same  position  among  national  amuse¬ 
ments  as  sport  does  in  this  country. 
There  you  will  as  often  hear  a  new  tenor 
spoken  of  in  clubs,  restaurants  and  rail¬ 
way  trains,  as  here  the  horse  on  which 
the  odds  are  laid  for  the  Derby.  But 
it  is  more  than  an  amusement  ;  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  musical  education. 
A  German  will  go  to  hear  a  new  work 
more  than  once,  if  beyond  his  concep¬ 
tion  the  first  time.  An  Englishman, 
once  bored,  will  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  return  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
light  opera,  opera  bouffe,  and  burlesque 
have  the  advantage  in  this  country. — 
They  are  so  easy  to  digest  after  dinner  ! 


But  though  the  German  has  his  oper¬ 
etta  also,  which  flourishes  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  never  in  his  estimation  put 
on  the  same  level  as  legitimate  opera. 
Legitimate  opera  is  the  "  turtle  soup" 
of  the  menu,  and  is  never  confound¬ 
ed  with  "mock  turtle,"  the  operetta. 
The  position  opera  has  achieved  in  Ger¬ 
many  no  doubt  is  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  former  political  condition  of  the 
country.  Nothing  has  fostered  operatic 
art  more  than  the  numerous  small  courts 
in  that  country.  It  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  what  a  music-loving  monarch 
the  King  of  Hanover  was  ;  how,  with 
all  his  faults,  the  late  Kurfurstof  Hessen 
kept  up  opera  in  Cassel ;  and  how  even 
the  Duke  of  Nassau  had  a  well-regulated 
establishment  in  Wiesbaden.  These 
Court  theatres  created  so  many  operatic 
centres  in  the  country,  and  the  market 
for  lyric  artists  became  enormous.  The 
same  state  of  affairs  exists  still,  as  far 
as  finance  is  concerned,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  continuing  the  subsidy  to 
these  establishments.  But  now  the  wires 
are  more  or  less  pulled  from  Berlin,  and 
the  same  artistic  independence  exists  no 
longer.  Although  Munich,  Dresden, 
Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  of  course  still  have 
their  own  Jntendant,”  everywhere  a 
certain  baneful  control  from  the  powers 
above  is  felt  ;  but  still  not  enough  to 
seriously  jeopardize  the  artistic  result. 

With  all  that,  I  think  Germany,  as  far 
as  opera  is  concerned,  is  not  progressing 
either  in  creative  or  executive  power. 
A  severe  reaction  must  have  set  in  if, 
after  refusing  to  listen  to  any  one  but 
Wagner,  people  are  now  content  with 
Nessler,  the  most  popular  composer  in 
Germiny  to-day.  From  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  !  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  exclaim.  It  might  be  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  musical  palate  is  blase,  and  does 
not  know  what  it  wants.  I  also  think 
that  the  true  art  of  singing  is  fast  losing 
its  traditions.  What  is  called  a  German 
"  Helden  Tenor,”  we  should  very  often 
call  "  a  shouter."  To  sing  a  phrase 
piano,  to  modulate  the  voice,  to  have 
light  and  shade  in  operatic  choruses,  are 
achievements  not  often  met  with  ;  of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  speak 
of  the  general  mass  of  singers  ;  and 
above  all,  I  found  the  accuracy  of  ear 
among  the  German  public  much  below 
the  standard  of  an  English  audience.  A 
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singer  who  sings  out  of  tune  seems  to 
be  peacefully  tolerated,  while  in  any 
English  concert  room  or  theatre  half 
the  audience  would  show  signs  of  un¬ 
easiness.  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  dramatic  ability  of 
German  singers  is  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  this  natural  accuracy  of  ear 
which  is  one  of  the  most  potent  signs 
that  music  is  not,  as  has  been  often  sug¬ 
gested,  an  unknown  quality  in  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  constitution. 

I  took  a  trip  to  Norway  last  summer 
in  an  English  steamer  ;  we  had  three 
concerts  on  board,  one  organized  by  the 
firemen,  one  by  the  stewards,  and  one 
by  the  passengers.  I  was  astounded  at 
the  accuracy  of  part  singing,  and  the 
absolutely  true  pitch  ;  above  all,  by  the 
natural  ability  of  a  steward,  who  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  accompanied  by 
ear,  and  did  his  work  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  to  it.  It  is  true  the  selections  of 
music  given  by  the  firemen  and  stewards 
were  in  this  instance  taken  from  the 
music  halls ;  whereas  a  German, 
French,  or  Italian  fireman  or  steward 
would  have  very  likely  warbled  airs 
from  his  favorite  opera.  But  this  is, 
after  all,  simply  a  matter  of  supply. 
While  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of 
music  halls,  no  opera  house  which  is 
open  the  greater  part  of  the  year  exists 
in  this  country. 

Englishmen  like  a  good  play  ;  and 
depend  upon  it  if  they  could  have  a 
strong  play  or  drama,  with  good  music 
wedded  to  it  (and  this  is,  after  all,  the 
real  meaning  of  opera),  they  would  like 
it  still  better.  By  fostering  this  taste, 
and  with  a  little  moral  support  from 
those  in  power,  I  do  believe  that  the 
English  nation  can  be  made  to  consider 
legitimate  opera  as  one  of  their  most 
rational  amusements,  as  well  as  making 
it  a  necessary  condition  of  musical  cul¬ 
ture  and  education.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  opera  is  to  some  extent  an  acquired 
taste ;  but  the  taste,  once  imparted, 
grows  rapidly.  From  personal  experi¬ 
ence  I  know  that  some  of  my  best  sup¬ 
porters  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  opera 
at  first,  and  induced  to  sit  it  through. 

But  have  we  the  means  to  build  up 
an  establishment  for  National  Opera  ? 
To  begin  with,  where  are  the  singers  ? 
Well !  the  raw  material  is  ready.  Listen 
to  a  Leeds  Festival  Chorus  !  Can  any¬ 


thing  be  finer  than  the  quality,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  volume  of  the  voices  ?  I  have 
been  in  the  unenviable  position  of  train¬ 
ing  my  material  for  stage  purposes  at 
my  own  expense  and  that  of  the  public. 
Half  of  my  artists  have  put  their  feet  on 
the  stage  under  my  management,  and 
very  awkward  they  were  at  first,  though 
I  do  not  think  they  thought  so  them¬ 
selves.  But  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  as  a 
whole,  an  English  singer  is  devoid  of 
talent  for  the  stage  ;  then  one  thing 
must  always  be  remembered  :  when  on 
the  English  stage  an  Italian  singer  ad¬ 
dresses  the  words,  “  Ah  !  I  love  you,” 
to  the  gallery  instead  of  to  his  ”  beloved 
one”  on  the  stage,  not  many  in  front 
are  the  wiser.  The  great  majority  of 
an  Italian  opera  audience  do  not  follow 
the  words  ;  but  in  English  opera  ‘‘  the 
play  is  the  thing,”  and  any  incongruity 
is  soon  discovered.  What  an  English 
singer  does  want  as  a  rule  (of  course 
there  are  exceptions),  is  more  love  for 
his  art  and  just  a  little  less  for  his 
pocket. 

I  think  the  Ballad  has  to  be  saddled 
with  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  When 
young  singers  can  earn  a  good  living  by 
singing  a  simple  ballad  in  an  acceptable 
manner  (and  what  English  audience 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  ballad  de¬ 
cently  sung  ?)  why,  seeing  that  for  most 
of  them  music  is  more  a  source  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  than  anything  else, 
should  they  trouble  themselves  about 
going  through  a  severe  artistic  training 
of  vocal  studies,  stage  deportment,  act¬ 
ing  and  committing  long  and  difficult 
parts  to  memory  ? 

Numbers  of  times  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  my  company  come  to  me, 
ready,  as  they  say,  to  accept  an  engage¬ 
ment  as  prima  donna,  or  tenor,  or  bass, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  I  ask 
them,  "  What  are  your  tools  ?  what 
operas  do  you  know  ?”  they  invariably 
answer,  “  None  !”  Now  imagine  a 
similar  answer  given  by  a  person  seek¬ 
ing  employment  in  any  other  profession. 
But  as  public  taste  for  opera  becomes 
more  general,  so  surely  will  concerts  (I 
mean  of  an  inferior  class)  decrease,  and 
the  English  singers  will  find  it  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  have  at  least  two 
strings  to  their  bow, — opera  and  con¬ 
cert.  Besides,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
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operatic  training  has  lately  become  a 
part  of  the  students'  education  at  our 
musical  institutions,  with  what  beneficial 
results  the  very  creditable  performance 
of  the  “  Water  Carrier,”  given  last  year 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  has  amply  proved. 

If  we  come  to  English  composers,  as 
regards  National  Opera  I  am  also  in¬ 
clined  to  take  a  sanguine  view.  I  do 
not  admit  National  Opera  to  mean  opera 
by  British  composers  alone.  No  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  carries  out  this  theory. 
In  France,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Mozart, 
Rossini,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Gliick,  are 
admitted  at  the  Grand  Opera.  In  Italy, 
Mozart,  Wagner,  Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy, 
Bizet,  Gounod,  Massenet,  Goldmark, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  repertoire.  In 
Germany,  all  nations  are  drawn  upon, 
even  England.  Why  then  should  Eng¬ 
land,  which  cannot  yet  claim  (though  I 
think  the  time  will  come  when  it  may) 
a  national  school  of  composers,  expect 
to  have  a  repertoire  exclusively  of  home 
manufacture  ?  I  think,  without  dispar¬ 
aging  former  efforts,  that  this  notion  as 
regards  English  opera  has  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rock  on  which  the  ship  has  foun¬ 
dered-  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
fight  the  battle  over  again,  I  resolved 
not  to  depend  entirely  on  English  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
at  every  available  opportunity,  and  I 
certainly  think  the  English  composers 
have  fairly  come  up  to  the  mark.  In 
gauging  the  artistic  result  of  works  by 
English  composers  correctly,  one  im¬ 
portant  point  has  been  perhaps  over¬ 
looked  by  the  public  and  even  by  the 
critics.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  English  works  produced  by  me  were 
the  maiden  efforts  of  their  respective 
composers.  Now  if  we  could  compare 
them  with  the  first  works  by  foreign 
composers,  even  by  some  who  are  now 
celebrated,  I  think  our  young  English 
musicians  would  come  out  very  well. 
On  the  Continent  two  or  three  operas 
generally  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket, 
perhaps  to  the  cheesemonger,  before  a 
presentable  composition  is  achieved.  I 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  this  long 
process  of  a  second  or  third  work.  The 
horse  would  have  starved  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  be 
content  wih  operas  which,  although  not 
attaining  the  dignity  of  masterpieces. 
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may  yet  I  think  make  one  hopeful  as  to 
the  future,  and  even  compare  favorably 
with  some  contemporary  works  of  other 
nations. 

I  hold  that  an  English  orchestra  is 
not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world,  and  in 
two  respects,  that  of  reading  at  sight 
and  qudity  of  tone,  superior  to  most ; 
the  latter  arising  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  ability  of  players  to  purchase  far 
better  instruments  than  abroad.  Our 
opera  chorus,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  a  better  acting  one  than  those 
on  the  Continent,  z.x\^  can  sing  "piano” 
while  the  mise-en-scine  of  English  pro¬ 
ductions  quite  equals  that  of  the  best 
foreign  establishments.  I  remind  the 
reader  only  of  a  few  instances,  viz., 
“  Rienzi”  and  “  Tannhauser”  at  Her 
Majesty’s;  “L’Etoile  du  Nord,” 
“  Tell,”  and  “  The  Prophet,”  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden. 

Now  let  us,  for  one  moment,  consider 
what  a  successful  operatic  establishment 
means.  How  many  persons  does  it  give 
employment  to  ? 

Foremost  come  the  principal  singers 
and  chorus  ;  then  there  is  the  ballet ; 
sometimes  there  are  several  hundreds  of 
supernumeraries, — a  godsend  to  people 
of  any  class  out  of  work.  There  is  the 
orchestra,  giving  permanent  employment 
to  sixty  or  seventy  people,  instead  of 
their  playing  at  stray  concerts.  What 
an  outlet  to  pupils  of  our  musical 
schools  !  There  is  the  composer,  the 
poet,  and  the  wardrobe  department  with 
all  its  details.  The  dress  for  a  prima 
donna  sometimes  costs  to 

How  many  different  hands  and  mouths 
profit  by  this  transaction  alone  ?  There 
is  the  scenic  artist  with  ail  his  assistants, 
spreading  out  to  the  oil  and  color  mer¬ 
chant  and  canvas  manufacturer,  the 
iron-monger,  the  rope-maker,  the  armor¬ 
er,  the  gas-man,  the  property  and  wig 
maker ;  finally  the  carpenter  with  his 
little  army,  not  to  speak  of  the  big  staff 
in  front  of  the  house.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  expense  attaching  to  all  these  differ¬ 
ent  accessories,  I  think  I  have  proved 
that  opera  in  the  vernacular  can  be 
made  to  pay.  I  do  not  believe  in 
artistic  enterprises,  which  have  no  com¬ 
mercial  backbone.  Art  soon  flies  away 
if  “  treasury  day’’  is  not  met,  and  the 
“  ghost  does  not  walk.”  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  accustom  the  public  to 
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go  and  hear  a  work,  instead  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  singer,  and  when  I  found  that  a 
singer  wanted  to  be  the  opera,  I  have 
dispensed  with  his  or  her  services,  how¬ 
ever  valuable  they  might  have  been.  I 
have  never  tried  to  deceive  the  public, 
as  1  think  it  is  the  greatest  possible  mis¬ 
take  in  a  caterer  for  the  public  to  work 
under  false  pretences.  Nemesis  will 
surely  follow  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  do  fairly  by  the  British  public,  I 
think  it  is  the  stanchest  and  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  the  world.  The  difficulty  of  an 
Impresario  lies  not,  however,  with  the 
public  ;  it  is  in  the  inside  of  the  watch, 
with  all  its  little  wheels  within  wheels, 
that  he  meets  the  main  difficulties  that 
beset  his  harassing  and  ungrateful  po¬ 
sition  ;  but  I  had  b«tter  not  dwell  upon 
a  subject  which  might  offend  delicate 
nerves  ;  let  m«  add  rather  a  few  remi¬ 
niscences  of  how  sometimes  an  operatic 
campaign  has  to  be  fought. 

In  the  year  1872,  the  last  of  my 
American  seasons,  Maurice  Strakosch 
had  a  very  powerful  Italian  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  with  Nilsson  as  the  star,  and  I  an 
English  Opera  organization,  with  my 
late  lamented  wife  Euphrosyne  Parepa 
as  the  principal  prima  donna.  In  the 
autumn  both  companies  seemed  to  be, 
as  far  as  public  attractiveness  was  con¬ 
cerned,  pretty  evenly  balanced,  and  1 
looked  forward  to  the  campaign  with 
comparative  composure  ;  when  behold  ! 
a  telegram  reached  New  York  that 
Wachtel,  the  great  German  tenor,  had 
left  Bremen  for  New  York,  engaged  to 
nobody.  With  the  large  German  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  States,  Wachtel  became  a 
serious  factor.  It  was  an  important 
question  into  which  scale  he  would 
throw  his  weight,  and  I  determined  at 
once  to  engage  him  at  any  cost.  A 
friend  of  mine  boarded  his  vessel  on  its 
arrival,  brought  him  to  the  hotel,  and 
in  half  an  hour  I  left  his  room  with  a 
contract  signed  by  him  in  my  pocket. 
Maurice  Strakosch  entered  on  the  same 
errand,  as  I  left,  but  the  elephant  was 
mine, — and  a  white  elephant  it  proved  ! 
Wachtel  could  sing  German  and  Italian, 
and  Maurice  Strakosch  could  have  made 
use  of  him  with  his  Italian  company  ; 
but  I  had  an  English  Opera.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Well,  I  organized  a 
German  Opera  Company,  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  was  always  to  be  found  in 


New  York,  at  least  at  that  time,  and 
opened  two  weeks  afterward  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  with  “  II  Trovatore” 
in  German,  my  own  English  Opera 
Company  performing  at  the  [same  time 
at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

During  the  same  season,  a  party  con¬ 
sisting  of  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Madame 
Patey,  Messrs.  Cummings,  Santley,  and 
Patey,  were  giving  Ballad  Concerts,  and 
when  their  tour  was  finished,  I  added 
Santley  to  my  English  Opera  Company. 
Both  companies  toured  the  States,  and 
in  the  spring  of  t873  I  put  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  together,  and  gave  then  a  season 
of  Italian  opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York  which  is  still  mem¬ 
orable  with  the  Americans.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  opera,  with  a  big  chorus 
of  eighty,  and  orchestra  of  sixty  per¬ 
formers,  had  been  presented  to  the 
American  public,  and  well  they  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  new  state  of  things. 
The  success  of  the  season  was  enor¬ 
mous.  The  celebrated  Ronconi  and 
Carl  Formes  were  among  the  artists. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  Strakosch’s  Italian 
troupe  and  ourselves  were  to  sail  in  the 
same  steamer  for  England.  Our  season 
closed  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  Stra¬ 
kosch,  determined  to  have  the  last  oper¬ 
atic  shot,  had  taken  the  Academy  for  a 
farewell  performance  on  the  29th,  being 
aware  that  on  the  30th  the  Opera  House 
was  taken  for  a  concert  for  charitable 
purposes. 

I  was  not  going  to  be  outdone.  "  How 
much  do  you  expect  to  make  for 
the  charity  ?”  I  asked  the  gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  the  concert.  “  So 
much  !”  “  Well  !  I  will  give  you  so 

much  more."  “  Done  !”  he  answered, 
in  quick  American  fashion.  The  30th 
was  mine.  We  performed  the  first  act 
of  the  “  Postilion  of  Lonjumeau”  in 
German,  the  second  act  of  “  The  Bo- 
'hemian  Girl  ”  in  English,  and  the  fourth 
act  of  the  “  Huguenots*'  in  Italian.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  night,  the  receipts 
reaching  lio,ooo  ;  the  house  was  so 
crowded  that  people  who  had  retained 
boxes  could  not  reach  them,  as  the  cor¬ 
ridors  were  blocked,  and  no  police  force 
could  make  the  people  move.  Next 
morning  we  all  sailed  merrily  together 
for  Europe.  Nilsson  had  a  small  steamer 
with  brass  bands  and  crowds  of  friends 
on  board  accompanying  her  down  the 
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beautiful  bay.  Parepa  had  the  same  sympathizing  with  my  evident  suffer* 
compliment  paid  to  her  on  the  other  side  ing. 

of  the  ship.  What  with  the  brass  bands  It  was  the  greatest  ordeal,  as  a  man¬ 
playing  against  each  other,  the  hurrah-  ager,  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  The  next 
ing,  and  the  champagne-bottles  flying  morning  the  New  York  Herald  had  an 
on  board  from  the  small  steamers,  as  a  article  headed  in  large  letters,  “  Mr. 
sign  how  much  was  being,  consumed,  it  Carl  Rosa's  Variety  Show  in  Newark  !” 
was  a  perfect  Babel.  Of  recent  disagreeable  experiences  I 

I  recollect,  the  same  season,  going  recollect  one  night  at  Her  Majesty’s  in 
over  to  Newark  with  my  company  to  1882.  I  had  produced  “  Tannhauser,” 
play  “  Zampa.”  Newark  is  a  town  in  and  for  the  third  performance  of  it  Mr. 
New  Jersey.  You  have  to  go  to  it  by  Gladstone,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
ferry  over  the  river,  and  then  take  the  power,  had  notified  his  intention  to  be 
train  for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  present.  The  intelligence  had  got 
Like  nearly  all  small  towns  in  the  about,  and  the  opera  being  a  great  suc- 
States,  Newark  boasts  an  Opera  House,  cess,  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  presence 
and  companies  performing  in  New  York  adding  to  the  attraction,  we  expected  a 
generally  give  an  evening  to  it.  The  great  house.  I  left  the  theatre  about 
performance  was  to  begin  at  8,  and  I  five,  and  was  just  sitting  down  to  din- 
arrived  at  the  theatre  about  7.45,  ready  ner,  when  a  messenger  arrived  at  my 
to  take  my  seat  in  the  orchestra,  as  at  residence,  saying  that  Schott,  the  repre- 
that  time  I  was  my  own  conductor,  sentative  of  the  title  i6le,  had  suddenly 
when  my  baggage- master,  pale  with  collapsed,  and  could  not  sing.  No  grey- 
fright,  informed  me  he  had  brought  the  hound  ever  jumped  up  quicker  than  I 
wrong  box  of  music,  and  the  orchestra,  from  my  repast.  Putting  a  cigar  in  my 
ready  to  begin,  had  no  music  to  play,  mouth  instead  of  food,  I  drove  down  to 
The  box  he  had  brought  contained  the  theatre,  where  my  managerial  eye 
operas  for  which  we  had  no  dresses,  as  met  what  at  other  times  would  have 
naturally  we  had  only  with  us  the  ward-  been  a  glorious  sight.  The  colonnade 
robe  for  “  Zampa.”  I  could  not  return  before  the  theatre  was  packed  with  peo- 
the  money,  as  most  of  the  receipts  were  pie,  ready  for  the  double  event,  "  Tann- 
for  advance  booking,  the  money  in  the  hSuser  and  Gladstone.  ”  But  alas  !  they 
bank,  and  the  bank  closed  !  were  going  to  be  disappointed  in  both 

“  Is  there  a  piano  ?”  I  cried  in  agony,  respects.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  re- 
No,  there  was  none,  so  we  could  not  ceived  a  communication  informing  me 
give  the  opera  even  with  piano.  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  be  pres- 

It  was  a  mauvais  quart  d" heure.  I  ent,  having  been  summoned  to  Windsor, 
ordered  all  the  music  we  had  with  us  to  When  I  arrived  at  the  stage  door  great 
be  taken  into  the  orchestra.  I  stepped  consternation  prevailed.  I  had  on  my 
on  my  conductor’s  seat,  explained  the  way  down  already  telegraphed  to  most 
circumstances  to  the  audience,  and  pro-  of  my  artists  to  come  instantly  to  the 
ceeded  to  give  selections  from  the  vari-  theatre.  I  had  determined  to  change 
ous  operas  of  which  I  had  the  music,  to  ”  Maritana.”  I  knew  that  as  Bums 
We  did  the  ‘‘  Faust  ”  Soldiers’  chorus,  and  Ludwig  were  in  the  “  TannhSuser” 
the  chorus  dressed  as  Zampa  brigands  ;  cast,  I  had  my  ”  Maritana”  and  ”  Don 
and  some  scenes  from  ”  Trovatore,”  Jos6  but  a  quite  unexpected  diffi- 
Santley  singing  ”  II  Balen,”  in  Zampa  culty  presented  itself.  When  I  looked 
garments  ;  I,  turning  round  from  my  for  the  master  carpenter  and  his  prin- 
orchestra  seat,  announced  every  piece  cipal  assistant,  I  found  them  in  a  per- 
to  the  audience  before  it  was  performed,  feet  state  of  intoxication,  lying  on  the 
in  the  music  hall  fashion.  Wearily  the  floor  in  the  cellar,  and  no  gentle  persua- 
time  crept  away,  and  when  the  perform-  sion  nor  stern  treatment  would  persuade 
ance  had  dragged  on  till  half-past  ten,  them  to  change  the  scenery.  By  this 
I  concluded  the  evening  with  a  few  time  it  was  the  hour  for  opening.  Writ- 
words  to  the  audience,  again  expressing  ten  bils  were  posted  on  the  pay-box  that 
my  regret.  I  must  gratefully  acknowl-  ‘‘  Maritana”  would  be  substituted  ;  for 
edge  that  not  a  discordant  sound  was  ”  Maritana”  I  must  give,  though  at  that 
heard,  the  public,  though  disappointed,  moment  Heaven  only  knew  where  my 
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“Don  Cesare”  and  “  Lazarillo”  were 
to  come  from  ! 

The  first  man  appearing  was  Davies, 
the  tenor.  “You  must  sing  ‘  Don 
Cesare  ’ !’’ — “  I  don’t  know  it.” — “  Can 
you  not  get  through  the  first  act  — 
“  I  might.” — “  Try,  and  go  down  and 
dress.”  Miss  Yorke  was  the  second  to 
arrive,  and  I  had  my  “  Lazarillo.”  My 
friend  Randegger,  although  he  had 
never  conducted  the  opera,  consented 
to  do  so  until  my  sub-conductor  had  re¬ 
turned  from  home  in  evening  dress  ; 
and  up  went  the  curtain.  But  what 
about  the  scenery  ?  Well,  we  pulled  the 
“  Venus  scene”  off,  and  played  the  first 
act  in  Thuringia  with  the  Wartburg  in 
sight,  instead  of  in  a  Spanish  market¬ 
place  ;  the  second  act  in  a  chamber 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  in  a  prison  ; 
and  the  third  act  in  the  grand  hall  at 
the  Wartburg,  instead  of  in  a  Spanish 
interior !  But  my  troubles  were  not 
over.  I  soon  discovered  that,  in  spite 
of  the  best  intentions,  Davies  would  not 


get  through  the  opera,  and  my  eye 
watched  at  the  stage  door,  as  Welling¬ 
ton  spied  for  BlUcher  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Well,  Bliicher  came  in  the 
shape  of  Turner,  who  lived  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  off,  and  had  induced  an  express  1 

train  to  stop  and  let  him  out  at  one  of 
the  stations  running  into  town.  He 
dressed,  and  released  Davies  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  first  act,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  audience,  and  Pew  did  the 
same  for  Randegger.  I  did  not  shut 
the  theatre,  but  it  was  as  narrow  an 
escape  of  doing  so  as  any  manager  ever 
had. 

These  are  some  of  ‘  'les petits  bonheurs  ' 
of  an  Impresario.  But  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  opera  in  England  (and  my 
readers  will  know  by  this  time  what  1 
mean  by  opera)  has  plenty  of  inherent 
vitality,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  Na¬ 
tional  Opera  House  will  be  a  necessary 
and  generally  recognized  institution  in 
the  country. — Murray  s  Magazine. 
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^  90it ;  Morima*  ataas* ;  fafgara  fraas*.” 

Firmly  walled  up  in  the  earth 

The  mould  is  set  of  well-burnt  clay  ; 

To-day  the  Bell  must  have  its  birth  ! 

Then  bustle,  lads  1  To  work,  away  ! 

Hotly  from  the  brow 
The  sweat  must  trickle  now. 

If  the  work  is  to  sound  the  Master's  praise. 

But  the  blessing,  it  comes  from  above  always. 

With  our  grave  task  were  fitly  blended 
A  grave  and  serious  word  or  two  : 

If  'tis  by  goodly  talk  attended. 

Then  toil  goes  light  and  briskly  through. 

So  let  us  now  contemplate  duly 

What’s  shaped  by  our  weak  hands  and  thews  ; 

The  man  is  despicable  truly. 

Who  ne'er  his  handiwork  reviews. 

’Tis  this,  that  man’s  especial  grace  is. 

For  this  was  reason  given,  that  he 

Within  his  heart  and  soul  retraces 
The  things  his  hand  has  made  to  be. 


Logs  of  pine  now  have  them  ready. 
Dry  and  seasoned  well  belike. 
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That  the  flames,  compact  and  steady. 
May  against  the  cauldron  strike. 

The  copper's  fluxed  ;  now  in 
Quickly  throw  the  tin  ; 

That  the  tough  bell-metal  so 
Duly  may  combine  and  flow. 

What  in  the  pit  there,  darkly  glooming, 

Our  hands  with  help  of  hre  shall  frame, 
High  in  the  belfry  turret  booming, 

Our  doings  loudly  shall  proclaim. 

On  many  an  ear,  on  many  a  morrow, 

'Twill  vibrate  on  to  distant  time. 

Will  with  the  heavy-hearted  sorrow. 

And  with  the  hymnal  chorus  chime. 

What  to  earth's  sons,  to  wound  or  quicken. 
The  fitful  change  of  fate  may  bring, 
Upon  its  rim  metallic  stricken. 

Shall  far  a  pregnant  moral  ring. 

See  !  white  bubbles  now  rise  thickly  ! 

Good  !  the  mass  is  fluxing  fast. 

Stir  in  the  potash  thoroughly,  quickly. 
Then  'twill  soon  be  ripe  to  cast  / 

From  all  scum,  too,  free. 

Must  the  mixture  be  ; 

So  may  its  voice,  full,  clear,  and  round. 
From  the  pure  metal  then  resound. 

For  when  a  babe  some  union  blesses. 

It  greets  him  with  a  festal  strain. 

As,  lulled  by  slumber’s  soft  caresses. 

His  earliest  step  in  life  is  ta'en. 

For  him  as  yet  within  time's  breast 
The  lots  of  storm  or  sunshine  rest. 

A  mother’s  cares  are  round  him  drawn. 
From  harm  to  shield  his  golden  dawn. 

Years  arrowy-swift  sweep  on  amain. 

The  boy,  his  girlish  playmate  spuming. 
With  fiery  heart  is  bent  to  roam  ; 
Through  distant  lands  he  storms,  returning 
A  stranger  to  his  parents’  home. 

And  now,  youth’s  glorious  light  arrayed  in. 
As  if  from  heaven  the  vision  came. 
Before  him  stands  the  ripened  maiden, 

Her  cheeks  with  modest  blush  aflame. 
Anon,  with  nameless  yearnings  hidden 
Deep  in  his  heart,  done  he  strays  ; 

Tears  to  his  eyes  rise  up  unbidden. 

He  shuns  his  rough  companions’  gaze. 
Blushing  he  haunts  her  steps,  her  glance  is 
_  A  joy  to  him  all  joys  above, 

Fair  flowers  he  culls,  whate’er  he  fancies. 
To  make  sweet  f>osie8  for  his  love. 

Oh,  Hope  entrancing,  yearning  tender. 

Our  first  love’s  golden  time  !  The  eye 
Sees  all  heaven  open  bathed  in  splendor. 
The  heart  is  lapped  in  ecstasy. 

L  ■ 
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Ah,  would  young  love's  delightsome  time 
Ne’er  lost  the  freshness  of  its  prime  ! 

How  brown  the  tubes  grow,  have  you  noted  t 
In  /  dip  this  wand.  If  it 
Come  out,  with  glaze  all  over  coated. 

The  time  for  casting  will  be  jit. 

Now,  my  lads,  draw  nigh  I 
Test  the  mixture  !  Try  ! 

If  soft  with  hard  is  blending  well, 

'  Twill  then  a  good  result  foretell. 

For  where  the  stem  and  gentle,  where 
The  firm  and  mild  are  mated,  there 

Rings  music  clear,  and  sweet,  and  strong. 

Prove,  then,  ere  you  for  life  are  bound, 

If  heart  in  heart  its  mate  have  found  ! 

The  dream  is  brief,  the  penance  long. 

Through  the  maiden’s  tresses  stealing, 

Gleams  the  bridal  chaplet  bright. 

When  the  church  bells,  blithely  pealing. 

To  the  wedding-feast  invite. 

Ah  !  when  life’s  sweetest  rite  is  ended. 

Life’s  May  time  glories  wane  and  pale 
In  twain  the  fair  illusion’s  rcnded 
With  the  girdle,  with  the  veil. 

Away  passion  flies. 

Love  abides  and  takes  root  ; 

The  flower-bloom  dies. 

To  give  place  to  the  fruit. 

Out  the  husband  must  go 
Into  life,  to  contend  there  ; 

Must  toil  and  must  struggle. 

Must  plant  and  must  spend  there. 

Must  wrestle  and  juggle, 

Be  wary  and  bold. 

If  he  is  to  get  hold 
Of  gear  and  of  gold. 

Then  riches  stream  in  with  continuous  flow. 

Things  costly  and  rare  fill  his  storerooms  capacious  ; 

He  adds  field  to  field,  his  house  grows  more  spacious. 

And  paramount  there 

Is  the  housewife,  the  mother  ; 

Her  household  she  keepeth 
Well  under  command. 

Directing,  controlling 
With  motherly  hand. 

She  teaches  the  girls. 

The  boys  she  holds  tight. 

Her  hands  never  idle 
By  day  or  by  night  ; 

Makes  by  managing  skill  * 

Her  store  greater  still ; 

With  treasures  fills  presses  with  lavender  spread. 

And  twines  round  the  swift-whirring  spindle  the  thread. 
And  stores  in  chests  polished  and  spotlessly  bright 
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The  shimmering  wool,  and  the  linen  snow-white. 
And  joins  what  is  good  with  what’s  comely  and  fair, 
And  rcsteth  ne’er. — 

And  from  his  home’s  high  roof,  with  gaze 
Of  rapture  the  father  around  surveys 
The  good  things  wherewith  he  is  richly  blest. 

And  tells  them  over  with  eager  zest. 

He  sees  the  huge  sheds  their  shadows  throwing, 

And  the  barns  that  are  filled  to  overflowing, 

And  the  storerooms  bending  beneath  their  strain. 
And  the  billowy  sweep  of  the  ripening  grain. 

And  says  in  his  heart,  with  a  throb  of  pride, 

“  Firm  as  earth’s  self,  whatever  betide. 

Stands  my  house,  in  its  lordly  state. 

Proof  against  every  assault  of  fate.” 

But  who  with  the  Powers  of  Destiny  may 
A  compact  weave,  that  will  last  for  aye  ? 

And  very  swift  is  Disaster’s  stride. 

Good  !  Now  the  casting  may  begin. 

Clean  and  sharp  is  the  fracture  there  ; 

Yet,  or  ever  we  run  the  metal  in. 

Send  from  the  heart  a  fervent  prayer  ! 

Now  strike  out  the  tap  ! 

God  shield  from  mishap  1 
Smoking  the  fiery  tide  shoots  down 
The  handle' s  arch,  all  dusky  brotvn  ! 

The  power  of  fire  is  a  power  of  good. 

When  tamed  by  man,  and  its  force  subdued. 

And  whate’er  'neath  his  shaping  fingers  grows 
To  this  celestial  power  he  owes. 

Yet  dread  must  this  power  celestial  be. 

If  she  tears  herself  from  all  trammels  free. 

And,  tameless  daughter  of  Nature,  breaks 
Away  by  the  path  for  herself  she  makes. 

Woe,  when  she,  set  loose,  o’erbearing 
All  resistance  that  she  meets. 

Hurls  her  firebrands  wildly  flaring 
Through  the  people-crowded  streets  ! 

For  whate’er  men’s  hands  create 
The  forces  elemental  hate. 

From  the  clouds  of  heaven 
Streams  the  blessed  rain  ; 

From  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

For  blessing  or  bane. 

Shoots  the  forked  levin. 

Hark  !  What  sounds  from  the  watch-tower  swell  ! 
'Tis  the  tocsin’s  knell ! 

And  see,  the  sky 
Is  red  as  blood  ! 

Not  there  the  flood 
Of  daylight  broke  ! 

Along  the  street 

What  tumult  and  roaring  ! 

Volumes  of  smoke 
Shoot  up  !  and  fleet, 
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From  pillars  of  flickerinj;  fire  upsoaring. 

The  wind-fanned  flames  through  all  the  length 
Of  street  rush  onwards,  gathering  strength. 

Hot  as  the  breath  from  a  furnace  flashing 
Is  the  stifling  air,  beams  crackle  and  blaze, 

Pillars  are  toppling,  windows  are  crashing, 

Children  whimper  and  whine,  mothers  wander  a-craze 
Beasts  in  their  stalls 

Are  lowing  beneath  the  crumbling  walls  ; 

All  is  running  and  rescuing,  dread  and  dismay. 

And  night  is  as  light  as  the  broad  noon-day. 

From  hand  to  hand,  the  line  along. 

The  buckets  fly,  and,  arching  high, 

Shoot  sheets  of  water  in  torrents  strong. 

Anon  the  blast  comes  howling  by. 

It  seizes  the  flames  with  triumphant  roar. 

Falls  with  a  crash  on  the  dried-fruit-store. 

Through  the  long  range  of  the  granaries  spreads, 
Grips  the  dry  beams  of  the  stalls  and  sheds. 

And,  as  if  with  a  fury  fierce  and  frantic 
'T would  tear  along  in  headlong  flight 
The  frame  of  earth,  if  so  it  might. 

It  grows  and  grows,  up,  up  to  a  height 
Gigantic  ! 

Hopeless  now, 

Man  to  the  might  of  the  gods  must  bow  ; 

Amazed,  benumbed,  he  sees  what  made 
His  joy,  his  pride,  in  ruin  laid. 

All  round,  the  ground 
Is  burnt  and  bare. 

For  the  raging  tempests  a  rugged  lair. 

Ghastly  and  drear 

Are  the  yawning  gaps  that  have  windows  been. 

And  the  clouds  of  the  welkin  peer 
Down  on  the  wreck  within. 

One  look  upon  the  grave 
Of  all  was  his  so  late 

The  father  casts  behind  him,  then  with  brave 
Stout  heart  he  grasps  his  staff,  and  fronts  his  fate. 
Though  the  ruthless  flames  have  despoiled  him  so, 
One  comfort  is  left  him  to  sweeten  despair. 

He  counts  his  beloved  ones’  heads,  and  lo  ! 

Not  one  dear  head  is  awanting  there. 

N<m<  'tis  lodged  xvithin  the  ground. 

The  mould  is  finely  filled!  Ah,  will 
The  bell  come  forth  complete  and  sound. 

To  recompense  our  toil  and  skill  t 
Has  the  cast  gone  right  f 
Has  the  mould  held  tight  t 
Ah,  while  we  still  are  hopeful,  thus 
Mischance  perhaps  has  stricken  us  ! 

To  holy  earth's  dark  womb  do  we 

Intrust  the  work  our  hands  have  made  ; 

The  sower  intrusts  the  seed,  that  he 
Hopes  forth  will  shoot  in  leaf  and  blade. 
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So  Heaven  ordain,  that  this  may  be. 

Sadly  a  seed  more  precious  still 
We  hide  within  earth's  darkling  womb, 

And  hope  that  from  the  grave  it  will 
Into  a  brighter  being  bloom. 

From  the  steeple 
Booms  the  bell, 

Dull  and  slow. 

The  funeral  knell. 

Sad  escort  are  these  tones  that  mourn 
To  one  on  life’s  last  journey  borne. 

Ah,  it  is  the  wife  belovM  ! 

Ah,  it  is  the  faithful  mother. 

Whom  the  Shades’  dark  prince  doth  wrest 
From  a  doting  husband’s  breast. 

From  the  group  of  children,  whom 
She  bore  him  in  her  early  bloom. 

Whom  she  beheld  with  mother’s  pride 
Grow  up  and  flourish  by  her  side  ! 

Ah,  rent  is  that  sweet  bond  of  home. 

And  never  can  again  be  knit ! 

For  in  the  Shadow-land  she  dwells, 

Whose  love  maternal  ordered  it. 

No  more  her  gentle  sway  is  known. 

No  more  her  wakeful  care  and  pains  ; 
Within  those  widowed  chambers  lone 
A  stranger,  hard  and  loveless,  reigns. 

Till  the  bell  cools  down,  we  now 
From  our  anxious  toil  may  rest. 

Free  as  happy  bird  on  bough. 

Each  may  do  as  likes  him  best. 

At  set  of  sun. 

His  duty  done. 

The  'prentice  hears  the  vesper  toll. 

But  rest  there  is  none  for  the  master's  soul. 

The  wanderer,  far  in  the  forest  wild. 
Quickens  his  pace,  as  he  hears  it  knell, 

To  the  cottage  home,  that  he  loves  so  well- 
The  sheep  draw  homewards  bleating. 

And  the  cattle,  trooping  in. 

Broad  of  forehead,  sleek  of  skin. 

Lowing  loud,  as  evening  falls. 

Fill  their  old  accustomed  stalls. 

The  creaking  wain 

Staggers  in  with  its  load  of  grain  ; 

See  on  the  sheaves 
The  chaplet  lie. 

Bright  with  flowers 
Of  every  dye  ! 

And  off  to  the  dance  the  young  reapers  fly. 
Market  and  street  grow  hushed  and  still ; 
Round  lamp’s  and  hearth-fire’s  social  flame 
The  houses'  inmates  gather. 

And  grating  harsh  the  town-gate  shuts. 
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Earth  shrouds  her  then 
In  black  ;  but  night 
To  the  citizen 
Brings  no  affright,— 

Night,  that  from  their  darkling  den 
Rouses  the  wicked,  their  prowl  to  make  ; 

For  the  eye  of  Law  is  ever  awake. 

Holy  Order,  with  every  kind 
Of  blessing  fraught,  who  like  doth  bind 
To  like  by  ties,  gall  not  nor  fray. 

Who  did  of  towns  the  foundations  lay, 

And  into  them  from  wood  and  wild 
The  savage,  that  shuns  his  kind,  beguiled  ; 
Entered  the  hovels  of  men,  and  taught 
The  virtues  by  gentle  manners  wrought. 

And  wove,  of  all  ties  the  dearest,  pride 
In  the  land  where  our  forefathers  died. 

Industrious  hands,  their  labors  plying. 

Work  on  in  friendly  league,  and  so. 

Each  in  his  craft  with  other  vying, 

Their  powers  to  higher  achievement  grow. 

To  guard  fair  freedom’s  sacred  treasure. 

Master  and  man  their  force  unite, 

Each  in  his  station  finds  his  pleasure. 

And  pays  the  scorner  slight  for  slight. 

Toil  is  the  burgher’s  crown  of  merit, 

His  guerdon  some  true  blessing  won  ; 

Kings  from  the  state  which  they  inherit 

Take  honor,  we  from  the  things  we’ve  done. 

Oh,  blessed  peace. 

Oh,  Concord  sweet. 

Hover,  oh  hover. 

With  kindly  sway. 

Over  this  town  of  ours,  I  pray  ! 

Oh,  may  it  never  dawn,  the  day. 

When  grim  War's  ruthless  crew 
Shall  riot  this  calm  valley  through  ! 

When  the  heavens,  which  evening’s  mellow  red 
Colors  with  hues  so  fair, 

Are  all  aflame  with  the  ghastly  glare 
Of  blazing  towns,  and  the  havoc  dread 
Of  villages  burning  there  ! 

Now,  break  me  down  the  walls  there  !  They 
In  our  work  have  done  their  part — 

That  our  successful  casting  may  , 

Rejoice  both  eye  and  heart. 

Smite,  stroke  on  stroke. 

Till  the  cover's  broke  ! 

Ere  the  bell  can  rise  from  the  pit  below. 

The  mould  must  into  pieces  go. 

The  master  may,  when  all  is  ready. 

Shatter  the  mould,  for  sage  is  he. 

But  woe  betide,  if  in  fiery  eddy 
The  hot  ore  is  by  itself  set  free. 
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With  thunderous  crash,  blind-raging,  from  its 
Ruptured  cell,  it  bursts  in  dame. 

And  dery  wreck  and  ruin  vomits, 

As  though  from  the  jaws  of  hell  it  came. 
Where  brute  force  rules,  unchecked  by  brains. 
Form  cannot  be,  mere  chaos  reigns  ; 

When  the  populace  breaks  from  restraint  away, 
Alas  for  their  weal  on  that  woful  day  ! 

Woe,  when  in  cities,  smouldering  under. 

Fire  spreads  and  spreads  with  silent  force. 

And  the  people,  tearing  their  chains  asunder. 

In  self-deliverance  seek  recourse. 

Then,  tumult  tugging  the  ropes,  the  bell 
Peals  on  the  ear  like  some  madman’s  yell. 

And  what  was  vowed  only  to  peaceful  things 
To  ravage  and  rapine  the  summons  rings. 

Liberty  and  Equality  !  High 
Through  street  and  alley  swells  the  cry  ! 

The  peaceful  citizen  flies  to  arms, 

With  gathering  crowds  street,  market  swarms. 
And  ruffian  bands,  that  erst  shunned  the  day. 
Come  trooping  about,  as  they  scent  their  prey. 
Then  women  turn  to  hyenas  there. 

And  make  of  horrors  a  scoff,  a  jest. 

And  rend  with  panther-teeth  and  tear 
The  heart  yet  warm  from  some  hated  breast. 
Nothing  is  sacred  more  ;  flung  loose 
Is  every  tie  of  restraint  and  shame  ; 

The  Good  gives  place  to  the  Bad,  and  all 
The  Vices  run  riot,  uncurbed  by  blame. 

To  rouse  the  lion  in  jungle  bedded 
Is  perilous,  fell  is  the  tiger’s  tooth. 

But  of  all  dread  things  to  be  chiefly  dreaded 
Is  man,  divested  of  reason  and  ruth. 

Woe  to  those  who  hand  light’s  heaven-sent  torch 
To  the  purblind  fool !  Its  kindly  ray 
Is  no  light  for  him,  it  can  only  scorch. 

And  cities  and  countries  in  ashes  lay. 


God  unto  me  great  joy  has  gii>en. 

Behold  !  Like  any  golden  star. 

From  its  shell  the  metal  kernel  riven 

Shows  clean  and  smooth,  not  a  flenv  to  mar. 
From  crown  to  rim  it  gleams. 

Bright  as  the  bright  sun's  beams  ; 

The  scutcheons,  clear  and  sharp  also. 

The  skill  of  the  hand  that  limned  them  show. 


Now,  comrades  all,  this  way,  this  way  ! 
Close  up  your  ranks,  that  so  we  may 
Baptize  and  consecrate  the  Bell* 

Its  name  shall  be  Concordia  ! 
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And  this  be  the  vocation  still, 

The  Master  framed  her  to  fulfil  1 
With  heaven’s  blue  canopy  above  her, 

High  o'er  our  toils  and  struggles  here. 

Shall  she,  the  thunder’s  neighbor,  hover,  I 
And  border  on  the  starry  sphere  ; 

A  voice  she  shall  be  from  above. 

Even  like  the  shining  starry  throng. 

That,  moving,  praise  their  Maker’s  love. 

And  lead  the  circling  year  along. 

To  solemn  things,  and  only  such. 

Let  her  metallic  music  chime. 

And  let  her,  swiftly  swinging,  touch. 

Each  hour,  the  flying  skirts  of  time  ! 

Let  her  to  fate  an  utterance  lend. 

Herself  without  a  heart  to  feel, 

And  on  life’s  change  and  chance  attend 
With  evermore  recurring  peal. 

And,  as  the  clang  dies  out,  that,  riding 
Far  on  the  breezes,  loudly  boomed. 

So  may  she  teach,  nought  is  abiding. 

All  things  of  earth  to  death  are  doomed. 

Now  tackle  to  the  ropes  and  prise 
The  bell  up  from  the  pit,  that  so 
She  to  the  realm  of  sound  may  rise. 

High  up  aloft,  where  the  breezes  blow  I 
Pull,  pull,  lads  I  See, 

She  waves,  swings  free  I 
Joy  to  our  town  may  this  portend. 

Peace  the  first  message  ^  she  forth  shall  send  ! 

— Blackwood" s  Magazine. 
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History  is  much  decried  ;  it  is  a  tis¬ 
sue  of  errors,  we  are  told,  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  and  rival  historians  expose  each 
other’s  blunders  with  gratification.  Yet 
the  worst  historian  has  a  clearer  view  of 
the  period  he  studies  than  the  best  of  us 
can  hope  to  form  of  that  in  which  we 
live.  The  obscurest  epoch  is  to-day  ; 
and  that  for  a  thousand  reasons  of  in¬ 
choate  tendency,  conflicting  report,  and 
sheer  mass  and  multiplicity  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of 
an  insidious  shifting  of  landmarks. 
Parties  and  ideas  continually  move,  but 
not  by  measurable  marches  on  a  stable 
course ;  the  political  soil  itself  steals 
forth  by  imperceptible  degrees,  like  a 
travelling  glacier,  carrying  on  its  bosom 
not  only  political  parties  but  their  flag- 
Naw  Saaixs.— You  XLV.,  No.  6 


posts  and  cantonments  ;  so  that  what 
appears  to  be  an  eternal  city  founded  on 
hills  is  but  a  flying  island  of  Laputa.  It 
is  for  this  reason  in  particular  that  we 
are  all  becoming  Socialists  without 
knowing  it ;  by  which  I  would  not  in 
the  least  refer  to  the  acute  case  of  Mr. 
Hyndman  and  his  horn-blowing  sup¬ 
porters,  sounding  their  trumps  of  a 
Sunday  within  the  walls  of  our  individ¬ 
ualist  Jericho — but  to  the  stealthy 
change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
Englishmen  and  English  legislation.  A 
little  while  ago,  and  we  were  still  for 
liberty  ;  “  crowd  a  few  more  thousands 
on  the  bench  of  Government,”  we 
seemed  to  cry  ;  ’’  keep  her  head  direct 
on  liberty,  and  we  cannot  help  but  come 
to  port.  ’  ’  This  is  over  ;  laissez-faire 
48 
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declines  in  favor  ;  our  leji^slaiion  grows  on  which  some  other  interest  is  seated, 
authoritative,  grows  philanthropical,  do  we  apply  in  detail  our  Socialistic 
bristles  with  new  duties  and  new  penal*  remedies,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  we 
ties,  and  casts  a  spawn  of  inspectors,  are  all  laboring  together  to  bring  in 
who  now  begin,  note-book  in  hand,  to  Socialism  at  large.  A  tendency  so 
darken  the  face  of  England.  It  may  be  stupid  and  so  selfish  is  like  to  prove  in* 
right  or  wrong,  we  are  not  trying  that ;  vincible  ;  and  if  Socialism  be  at  all  a 
but  one  thing  it  is  beyond  doubt :  it  is  practicable  rule  of  life,  there  is  every 
Socialism  in  action,  and  the  strange  chance  that  our  grandchildren  will  see 
thing  is  that  we  scarcely  know  it.  the  day  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  exist- 

Liberty  has  served  us  a  long  while,  ence  in  something  far  liker  an  ant-heap 
and  it  may  be  time  to  seek  new  altars,  than  any  previous  human  polity.  And 
Like  all  other  principles,  she  has  been  this  not  in  the  least  because  of  the  voice 
proved  to  be  self-exclusive  in  the  long  of  Mr.  Hyndman  or  the  horns  of  his 
run.  She  has  taken  wages  besides  (like  followers  ;  but  by  the  mere  glacier  move- 
all  other  virtues)  and  dutifully  served  ment  of  the  political  soil,  bearing  for* 
Mammon  ;  so  that  many  things  we  were  ward  on  its  bosom,  apparently  undis¬ 
accustomed  to  admire  as  the  benefits  of  turbed,  the  proud  camps  of  Whig  and 
freedom  and  common  to  all,  were  truly  Tory.  If  Mr.  Hyndman  were  a  man  of 
benefits  of  wealth,  and  took  their  value  keen  humor,  which  is  far  from  my  con- 
from  our  neighbors’  poverty.  A  few  ception  of  his  character,  he  might  rest 
shocks  of  logic,  a  few  disclosures  (in  the  from  his  troubling  and  look  on  :  the 
journalistic  phrase)  of  what  the  freedom  walls  of  Jericho  begin  already  to  crumble 
of  manufacturers,  landlords,  or  ship*  and  dissolve.  I’hat  great  servile  war, 
owners  may  imply  for  operatives,tenants  the  Armageddon  of  money  and  num- 
or  seamen,  and  we  not  unnaturally  begin  bers,  to  which  we  looked  forward  when 
to  turn  to  that  other  pole  of  hope,  be-  young,  becomes  more  and  more  unlikely  ; 
neficent  tyranny.  Freedom,  to  be  de-  and  we  may  rather  look  to  see  a  peace- 
sirable,  involves  kindness,  wisdom,  and  able  and  blindfold  evolution,  the  work 
all  the  virtues  of  the  free  ;  but  the  free  of  dull  men  immersed  in  political  tactics 
man  as  we  have  seen  him  in  action  has  and  dead  to  political  results, 
been,  as  of  yore,  only  the  master  of  The  principal  scene  of  this  comedy 
many  helots  ;  and  the  slaves  are  still  ill*  lies,  of  course,  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
fed,  ill-clad,  ill-taught,  ill-housed,  inso-  mons  ;  it  is  there,  besides,  that  the  de* 
lently  entreated,  and  driven  to  their  tails  of  this  new  evolution  (if  it  proceed) 
mines  and  workshops  by  the  lash  of  will  fall  to  be  decided  ;  so  that  the  state 
famine.  So  much,  in  other  men's  of  Parliament  is  not  only  diagnostic  of 
afiairs,  we  have  begun  to  see  clearly  ;  the  present  but  fatefully  prophetic  of 
we  have  begun  to  despair  of  virtue  in  the  future.  Well,  we  all  know  what 
these  other  men,  and  from  our  seat  in  Parliament  is,  and  we  are  all  ashamed 
Parliament  begin  to  discharge  upon  of  it.  We  may  pardon  it  some  faults, 
them,  thick  as  arrows,  the  host  of  our  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  Irish  obstruc- 
inspectors.  The  landlord  has  long  tion — a  bitter  trial,  which  it  supports 
shaken  his  head  over  the  manufacturer  ;  with  notable  good  humor.  But  the  ex- 
those  who  do  business  on  land  have  lost  cuse  is  merely  local ;  it  cannot  apply  to 
all  trust  in  the  virtues  of  the  shipowner ;  similar  bodies  in  America  and  France  ; 
the  professions  look  askance  upon  the  and  what  are  we  to  say  of  these  ?  Presi- 
retail  traders,  and  have  even  started  dent  Cleveland’s  letter  may  serve  as  a 
their  co-operative  stores  to  ruin  them  ;  picture  of  the  one  ;  a  glance  at  almost 
and  from  out  the  smoke-wreaths  of  Bir-  any  paper  will  convince  us  of  the  weak- 
mingham  a  finger  has  begun  to  write  ness  of  the  other.  Decay  appears  to 
upon  the  wall  the  condemnation  of  the  have  seized  on  the  organ  of  popular 
landlord.  Thus,  piece  by  piece,  do  we  government  in  every  land  ;  and  this 
condemn  each  other,  and  yet  not  per-  just  at  the  moment  when  we  begin  to 
ccive  the  conclusion,  that  our  whole  bring  to  it,  as  to  an  oracle  of  justice,  the 
estate  is  somewhat  damnable.  Thus,  whole  skein  of  our  private  affairs  to  be 
piece  by  piece,  each  acting  against*  his  unravelled,  and  ask  it,  like  a  new  Mes- 
neighbor,  each  sawing  away  the  branch  siah,  to  take  upon  itself  our  frailties 
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and  play  for  us  the  part  that  should  be 
played  by  our  own  virtues.  For  that, 
in  few  words,  is  the  case.  We  cannot 
trust  ourselves  to  behave  with  decency  ; 
we  cannot  trust  our  consciences  ;  and 
the  remedy  proposed  is  to  elect  a  round 
number  of  our  neighbors,  pretty  much 
at  random,  and  say  to  these  ;  "  Be  ye 
our  conscience  ;  make  laws  so  wise,  and 
continue  from  year  to  year  to  administer 
them  so  wisely,  that  they  shall  save  us 
from  ourselves  and  make  us  righteous 
and  happy, world  without  end.  Amen." 
And  who  can  look  twice  at  the  British 
Parliament  and  then  seriously  bring  it 
such  a  task  ?  I  am  not  advancing  this 
as  an  argument  against  Socialism  ;  once 
again,  nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind. 
There  are  great  truths  in  Socialism,  or 
no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Hyndman,  would 
be  found  to  hold  it ;  and  if  it  came,  and 
did  one*tenth  part  of  what  it  oBers,  I 
for  one  should  make  it  welcome.  But 
if  it  is  to  come,  we  may  as  well  have 
some  notion  of  what  it  will  be  like  ;  and 
the  first  thing  to  grasp  is  that  our  new 
polity  will  be  designed  and  administered 
(to  put  it  courteously)  with  something 
short  of  inspiration.  It  will  be  made, 
or  will  grow,  in  a  human  parliament  ; 
and  the  one  thing  that  will  not  very 
hugely  change  is  human  nature.  The 
Anarchists  think  otherwise,  from  which 
it  is  only  plain  that  they  have  not  car* 
ried  to  the  study  of  history  the  lamp  of 
human  sympathy. 

Given,  then,  our  new  polity,  with  its 
new  wagon*load  of  laws,  what  head- 
marks  must  we  look  for  in  the  life  ?  We 
chafe  a  good  deal  at  that  excellent 
thing,  the  income-tax,  because  it  brings 
into  our  affairs  the  prying  fingers,  and 
exposes  us  to  the  tart  words,  of  the 
official.  The  official,  in  all  degrees,  is 
already  something  of  a  terror  to  many 
of  us.  1  would  not  willingly  have  to  do 
with  even  a  police-constable  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  kindness.  I  still  re¬ 
member  in  my  dreams  the  eye-glass  of  a 
certain  attachi  at  a  certain  embassy — an 
eye-glass  that  was  a  standing  indignity 
to  all  on  whom  it  looked  ;  and  my  next 
most  disagreeable  remembrance  is  of  a 
bracing.  Republican  postman  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  I  lived  in  that  city 
among  working  folk,  and  what  my  neigh¬ 
bors  accepted  at  the  postman’s  hands — 
nay,  what  I  took  from  him  myself — it  is 


still  distasteful  to  recall.  The  bour¬ 
geois,  residing  in  the  upper  parts  of  so¬ 
ciety,  has  but  few  opportunities  of  tast¬ 
ing  this  peculiar  bowl ;  but  about  the 
income  tax,  as  I  have  said,  or  perhaps 
about  a  patent,  or  in  the  halls  of  an  em¬ 
bassy  at  the  hands  of  my  friend  of  the 
eye-glass,  he  occasionally  sets  his  lips  to 
it  ;  and  he  may  thus  imagine  (if  he  has 
that  faculty  of  imagination,  without 
which  most  faculties  are  void)  how  it 
tastes  to  his  poorer  neighbors,  who  must 
drain  it  to  the  dregs.  In  every  contact 
with  authority,  with  their  employer, 
with  the  police,  with  the  School  Board 
officer,  in  the  hospital,  or  in  the  work- 
house,  they  have  equally  the  occasion 
to  appreciate  the  light-hearted  civility 
of  the  man  in  office  ;  and  as  an  experi¬ 
mentalist  in  several  out-of-the-way  prov¬ 
inces  of  life,  I  may  say  it  has  but  to  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated.  Well,  this  golden 
age  of  which  we  are  speaking  will  be  the 
golden  age  of  officials.  In  all  our  con¬ 
cerns  it  will  be  their  beloved  duty  to 
meddle,  with  what  tact,  with  what  oblig¬ 
ing  words,  analogy  will  aid  us  to  im¬ 
agine.  It  is  likely  these  gentlemen  will 
be  periodically  elected  ;  they  will  there¬ 
fore  have  their  turn  of  being  under¬ 
neath,  which  does  not  always  sweeten 
men’s  conditions.  The  laws  they  will 
have  to  administer  will  be  no  clearer 
than  those  we  know  to-day,  and  the 
body  which  is  to  regulate  their  adminis¬ 
tration  no  wiser  than  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  So  that  upon  all  hands  we  may 
look  for  a  form  of  servitude  most  gall¬ 
ing  to  the  blood — servitude  to  many 
and  changing  masters,  and  for  all  the 
slights  that  accompany  the  rule  of  jack- 
in-office.  And  if  the  Socialistic  pro¬ 
gramme  be  carried  out  with  the  least 
fulness,  we  shall  have  lost  a  thing,  in 
most  respects  not  much  to  be  regretted, 
but  as  a  moderator  of  oppression,  a 
thing  nearly  invaluable — the  newspaper. 
For  the  independent  journal  is  a  creature 
of  capital  and  competition  ;  it  stands 
and  falls  with  millionaires  and  railway- 
bonds  and  all  the  abuses  and  glories  of 
to-day  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  State  has 
fairly  taken  its  bent  to  authority  and 
philanthropy,  and  laid  the  least  touch 
on  private  property,  the  days  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  journal  are  numl^red.  State 
railways  may  be  good  things  and  so 
may  State  bakeries  ;  but  a  State  news- 
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paper  will  never  be  a  very  trenchant 
critic  of  the  State  officials. 

But  again,  these  officials  would  have 
no  sinecure.  Crime  would  perhaps  be 
less,  for  some  of  the  motives  of  crime 
we  may  suppose  would  pass  away.  But 
if  Socialism  were  carried  out  with  any 
fulness,  there  would  be  more  contra¬ 
ventions.  We  see  already  new  sins 
springing  up  like  mustard — School  Board 
sins,  factory  sins.  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  sins — none  of  which  I  would  be 
thought  to  except  against  in  particular, 
but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  show 
us  that  Socialism  can  be  a  hard  master 
even  in  the  beginning.  If  it  go  on  to 
such  heights  as  we  hear  proposed  and 
lauded,  if  it  come  actually  to  its  ideal 
of  the  ant-heap,  ruled  with  iron  justice, 
the  number  of  new  contraventions  will 
be  out  of  all  proportion  multiplied. 
Take  the  case  of  work  alone.  Man  is 
an  idle  animal.  He  is  at  least  as  intel¬ 
ligent  as  the  ant  ;  but  generations  of  ad¬ 
visers  have  in  vain  recommended  him 
the  ant’s  example.  Of  those  who  are 
found  truly  indefatigable  in  business, 
some  are  misers  ;  some  are  the  prac- 
tisers  of  delightful  industries,  like  gar¬ 
dening  ;  some  are  students,  artists,  in¬ 
ventors,  or  discoverers,  men  lured  for¬ 
ward  by  successive  hopes  ;  and  the  rest 
are  those  who  live  by  games  of  skill 
or  hazard — financiers,  billiard-players, 
gamblers,  and  the  like.  But  in  unloved 
toils,  even  under  the  prick  of  necessity, 
no  man  is  continually  sedulous.  Once 
eliminate  the  fear  of  starvation,  once 
eliminate  or  bound  the  hope  of  riches, 
and  we  shall  see  plenty  of  skulking  and 
malingering.  Society  will  then  be  some¬ 
thing  not  wholly  unlike  a  cotton  planta¬ 
tion  in  the  old  days  ;  with  cheerful, 
careless,  demoralized  slaves,  with  elected 
overseers,  and,  instead  of  the  planter,  a 
chaotic  popular  assembly.  If  the  blood 
be  purposeful  and  the  soil  strong,  such 
a  plantation  may  succeed,  and  be,  in¬ 
deed,  a  busy  ant-heap,  with  full  grana¬ 
ries  and  long  hours  of  leisure.  But  even 
then  I  think  the  whip  will  be  in  the 
overseer’s  hands,  and  not  in  vain.  For, 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  each 
man  doing  his  own  share  or  the  rest 
doing  more,  prettiness  of  sentiment  will 
be  forgotten.  To  dock  the  skulker’s 
food  is  not  enough  ;  many  will  rather 
eat  haws  and  starve  on  petty  pilferings 


than  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for 
one  hour  daily.  For  such  as  these, 
then,  the  whip  will  be  in  the  overseer’s 
hand  ;  and  his  own  sense  of  justice  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  chaotic  popu¬ 
lar  assembly  will  be  the  only  checks  on 
its  employment.  Now,  you  may  be  an 
industrious  man  and  a  good  citizen, 
and  yet  not  love,  nor  yet  be  loved  by, 
Dr.  Fell  the  inspector.  It  is  admitted 
by  private  soldiers  that  the  disfavor  of  a 
sergeant  is  an  evil  not  to  be  combated  ; 
offend  the  sergeant,  they  say,  and  in  a 
brief  while  you  will  either  be  disgraced 
or  have  deserted.  And  the  sergeant 
can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  lash.  But 
if  these  things  go  on,  we  shall  see,  or 
our  sons  shall  see,  what  it  is  to  have 
offended  an  inspector. 

This  for  the  unfortunate.  But  with 
the  fortunate  also,  even  those  whom  the 
inspector  loves,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
well.  It  is  concluded  that  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  supposing  it  to  be  finan¬ 
cially  sound,  the  level  of  comfort  will 
be  high.  It  does  not  follow  :  there  are 
strange  depths  of  idleness  in  man,  a  too- 
easily-got  sufficiency,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sago-eaters,  often  quenching  the  de¬ 
sire  for  all  besides  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  men  of  the  richest  ant-heaps 
may  sink  even  into  squalor.  But  sup¬ 
pose  they  do  not ;  suppose  our  tricksy 
instrument  of  human  nature,  when  we 
play  upon  it  this  new  tune,  should  re¬ 
spond  kindly  ;  suppose  no  one  to  be 
damped  and  none  exasperated  by  the 
new  conditions,  the  whole  enterprise  to 
be  financially  sound — a  vaulting  suppo¬ 
sition — and  all  the  inhabitants  to  dwell 
together  in  a  golden  mean  of  comfort : 
we  have  yet  to  ask  ourselves  if  this  be 
what  man  desire,  or  if  it  be  what  man 
will  even  deign  to  accept  for  a  continu¬ 
ance.  It  is  certain  that  man  loves  to 
eat,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  loves  that 
only  or  that  best.  He  is  supposed  to 
love  comfort ;  it  is  not  a  love,  at  least, 
that  he  is  faithful  to.  He  is  supposed 
to  love  happiness  ;  it  is  my  contention 
that  he  rather  loves  excitement. 
Danger,  enterprise,  hope,  the  novel,  the 
aleatory  are  dearer  to  man  than  regular 
meals.  He  does  not  think  so  when  he 
is  hungry,  but  he  thinks  so  again  as 
soon  as  he  is  fed  ;  and  on  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  a  successful  ant-heap,  he  would 
never  go  hungry.  It  would  be  always 
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after  dinner  in  that  society,  as,  in  th6 
land  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  it  was  always 
afternoon  ;  and  food,  which,  when  we 
have  it  not,  seems  all-important,  drops 
in  our  esteem,  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  to 
a  mere  pre-requisite  of  living;.  That 
for  which  man  lives  is  not  the  same 
thing  for  all  individuals  nor  in  all  ages  ; 
yet  it  has  a  common  base  ;  what  he 
seeks  and  what  he  must  have  is  that 
which  will  seize  and  hold  his  attention. 
Regular  meals  and  weatherproof  lodg¬ 
ings  will  not  do  this  long.  Play  in  its 
wide  sense,  as  the  artificial  induction  of 
sensation,  including  all  games  and  all 
arts,  will,  indeed,  go  far  to  keep  him 
conscious  of  himself  ;  but  in  the  end  he 
wearies  for  realities.  Study  or  experi¬ 
ment,  to  some  rare  natures,  are  the  un¬ 
broken  pastime  of  a  life.  These  are 
enviable  natures  ;  people  shut  in  the 
house  by  sickness  often  bitterly  envy 
them  ;  but  the  commoner  man  cannot 
continue  to  exist  upon  such  altitudes  : 
his  feet  itch  for  physical  adventure  ; 
his  blood  boils  for  physical  dangers, 
pleasures,  and  triumphs  ;  his  fancy,  the 
looker  after  new  things,  cannot  continue 
to  look  for  them  in  books  and  crucibles, 
but  must  seek  them  on  the  breathing 
stage  of  life.  Pinches,  buffets,  the  glow 
of  ho]>e,  the  shock  of  disappointment, 
furious  contention  with  obstacles  :  these 
are  the  true  elixir  for  all  vital  spirits, 
these  are  what  they  seek  alike  in  their 
romantic  enterprises  and  their  unro- 
iiiantic  dissipations.  When  they  are 
taken  in  some  pinch  closer  than  the 
common,  they  cry  "  Catch  me  here 
again  !”  and  sure  enough  you  catch 
them  there  again — perhaps  before  the 
week  is  out.  It  is  as  old  as  **  Robinson 
Crusoe”;  as  old  as  man.  Our  race  has 
not  been  strained  for  all  these  ages 
through  that  sieve  of  dangers  that  we 
call  Natural  Selection,  to  sit  down  with 
patience  in  the  tedium  of  safety  ;  the 
voices  of  its  fathers  call  it  forth.  Al¬ 
ready  in  our  society  as  it  exists,  the 
bourgeois  is  too  much  cottoned  about  for 
any  zest  in  living  ;  he  sits  in  his  parlor 
out  of  reach  of  any  danger,  often  out  of 
reach  of  any  vicissitude  but  one  of 
health  ;  and  there  he  yawns.  If  the 
people  in  the  next  villa  took  pot-shots 
at  him,  he  might  be  killed  indeed,  but, 
so  long  as  he  escaped,  he  would  find  his 
blood  oxygenated  and  his  views  of  the 


world  brighter.  If  Mr.  Mallock,  on  his 
way  to  the  publishers,  should  have  his 
skirts  pinned  to  the  wall  by  a  javelin, 
it  would  not  occur  to  him — at  least  for 
several  hours — to  ask  if  life  were  worth 
living  ;  and  if  such  peril  were  a  daily 
matter,  he  would  ask  it  never  more  ;  he 
would  have  other  things  to  think  about, 
he  would  be  living  indeed — not  lying  in 
a  box  with  cotton  safe,  but  immeasur¬ 
ably  dull.  The  aleatory,  whether  it 
touch  life,  or  fortune,  or  renown — 
whether  we  explore  Africa  or  only  toss 
for  half-pence — that  is  what  1  conceive 
men  to  love  best,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  exclude  from  men’s  exist¬ 
ences.  Of  all  forms  of  the  aleatory, 
that  which  most  commonly  attends  our 
workingmen  —  the  danger  of  misery 
from  want  of  work — is  the  least  inspirit¬ 
ing  :  it  does  not  whip  the  blood,  it  does 
not  evoke  the  glory  of  contest  ;  it  is 
tragic,  but  it  is  passive  ;  and  yet,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  aleatory,  and  a  peril  sensibly 
touching  them,  it  does  truly  season  the 
men’s  lives.  Of  those  who  fail,  I  do 
not  speak — despair  should  be  sacred  ; 
but  to  those  who  even  modestly  succeed, 
the  changes  of  their  life  bring  interest  : 
a  job  found,  a  shilling  saved,  a  dainty 
earned,  all  these  are  wells  of  pleasure 
springing  afresh  for  the  successful  poor  ; 
and  it  is  not  from  these  but  from  the 
villa-dweller  that  we  hear  complaints  of 
the  unworthiness  of  life.  Much,  then, 
as  the  average  of  the  proletariate  would 
gain  in  this  new  state  of  life,  they  would 
also  lose  a  certain  something,  which 
would  not  be  missed  in  the  beginning, 
but  would  be  missed  progressively  and 
progressively  lamented.  Soon  there 
would  be  a  looking  back  :  there  would 
be  tales  of  the  old  world  humming  in 
young  men’s  ears,  tales  of  the  tramp 
and  the  peddler,  and  the  hopeful  emi¬ 
grant.  And  in  the  stall-fed  life  of  the 
successful  ant-heap — with  its  regular 
meals,  regular  duties,  regular  pleasures, 
an  even  course  of  life,  and  fear  excluded 
— the  vicissitudes,  delights,  and  havens 
of  to-day  will  seem  of  epic  breadth. 
This  may  seem  a  shallow  observation  ; 
but  the  springs  by  which  men  are  moved 
lie  much  on  the  surface.  Bread,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  always  been  considered  first, 
but  the  circus  comes  close  upon  its 
heels.  Bread  we  suppose  to  be  given 
amply  ;  the  cry  for  circuses  will  be  the 
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louder,  and  if  the  life  of  our  descend* 
ants  be  such  as  we  have  conceived,  there 
are  two  beloved  pleasures  on  which  they 
will  be  likely  to  fall  back  :  the  pleasures 
of  intrigue  and  of  sedition. 

In  all  this  I  have  supposed  the  ant- 
heap  to  be  financially  sound.  I  am  no 
economist,  only  a  writer  of  fiction  ;  but 
even  as  such,  I  know  one  thing  that 
bears  on  the  economic  question— I  know 
the  imperfection  of  man's  faculty  for 
business.  The  Anarchists,  who  count 
some  rugged  elements  of  common-sense 
among  what  seems  to  me  their  tragic 
errors,  have  said  upon  this  matter  all 
that  1  could  wish  to  say,  and  condemned 
beforehand  great  economical  polities. 
So  far  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  right  ; 
they  may  be  right  also  in  predicting  a 
period  of  communal  independence,  and 
they  may  even  be  right  in  thinking  that 
desirable.  But  the  rise  of  communes  is 
none  the  less  the  end  of  economic 
equality,  just  when  we  were  told  it  was 
beginning.  Communes  will  not  be  all 
equal  in  extent,  nor  in  quality  of  soil, 
nor  in  growth  of  population  ;  nor  will 
the  surplus  produce  of  all  be  equally 
marketable.  It  will  be  the  old  story  of 
competing  interests,  only  with  a  new 
unit  ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  new, 
inevitable  danger.  For  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer,  in  this  new  world, 
will  be  a  sovereign  commune  ;  it  is  a 
sovereign  power  that  will  see  its  crops 
undersold,  and  its  manufactures  worsted 
in  the  market.  And  all  the  more  dan* 
gerous  that  the  sovereign  power  should 
be  small.  Great  powers  are  slow  to 
stir  ;  national  affronts,  even  with  the 
aid  of  newspapers,  filter  slowly  into 
popular  consciousness  ;  national  losses 
are  so  unequally  shared,  that  one  part 


of  the  population  will  be  counting  its 
gains  while  another  sits  by  a  cold  hearth. 
But  in  the  sovereign  commune  all  will 
be  centralized  and  sensitive.  When 
jealousy  springs  up,  when  (let  us  say) 
the  commune  of  Poole  has  overreached 
the  commune  of  Dorchester,  irritation 
will  run  like  quicksilver  throughout  the 
body  politic ;  each  man  in  Dorchester 
will  have  to  suffer  directly  in  his  diet 
and  his  dress  ;  even  the  secretary,  who 
drafts  the  official  correspondence,  will 
sit  down  to  his  task  embittered,  as  a 
man  who  has  dined  ill  and  may  expect 
to  dine  worse  ;  and  thus  a  business  dif¬ 
ference  between  communes  will  take  on 
much  the  same  color  as  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  diggers  in  the  lawless  West,  and 
will  lead  as  directly  to  the  arbitrament 
of  blows.  So  that  the  establishment  of 
the  communal  system  will  not  only  re¬ 
introduce  all  the  injustices  and  heart¬ 
burnings  of  economic  inequality,  but 
will,  in  all  human  likelihood,  inaugurate 
a  world  of  hedgerow  warfare.  Dor¬ 
chester  will  march  on  Poole,  Sherborne 
on  Dorchester,  Wimborne  on  both  ;  the 
wagons  will  be  fired  on  as  they  follow 
the  highway,  the  trains  wrecked  on  the 
lines,  the  ploughman  will  go  armed  into 
the  field  of  tillage  ;  and  if  we  have  not 
a  return  of  ballad  literature,  the  local 
press  at  least  will  celebrate  in  a  high 
vein  the  victory  of  Cerne  Abbas  or  the 
reverse  of  Toller  Porcorum.  At  least 
this  will  not  be  dull ;  when  I  was 
younger,  I  could  have  welcomed  such  a 
world  with  relief ;  but  it  is  the  New-Old 
with  a  vengeance,  and  irresistibly  sug¬ 
gests  the  growth  of  military  powers  and 
the  foundation  of  new  empires. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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Heirs  to  all  the  ages. —  Tennyson. 


That  “  the  child  is  father  of  the 
man"  is  as  true  of  nations  as  it  is  of  the 
individual  life  ;  therefore  as  a  help  to 
divining  what  the  future  of  the  Irish 
race  may  be,  and  what  the  Irish  really 
are  in  the  present,  a  glance  into  their 


historic  past  is  invaluable.  Any  doubter 
of  the  saying,  that  the  laws  of  a  nation 
act  formatively  on  the  conscience  of 
that  nation,  would  be  converted  to  be¬ 
lief  on  comparing  Irish  popular  feeling 
of  to-day  with  the  Senchus  Mor  ;  and 
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any  disbeliever  in  Mr.  Gallon’s  theories 
would,  after  making  this  comparison', 
be  inclined  to  outstep  that  patient  in¬ 
vestigator  in  his  faith  in  heredity.  The 
descendants  of  those  who  lived  under 
Brehon  Law  adopt  methods,  all  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  ancestors  whose  laws  and  customs 
were  codified  1500  years  ago.  The 
author  of  Heredity  says  that  progenitors 
farther  off  than  great-grandparents  are 
hardly  ever  represented  in  their  descend¬ 
ants  by  transmitted  traits  of  character 
or  feature  ;  but  the  Senchus  Mor  tells  a 
different  story.  The  earliest  records 
show  that  society  was  based  on  the  tribal 
system,  and  something  that,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  may  be  described  as  the 
clan-feeling  is  strong  in  Ireland  to  this 
day.  One  of  the  myths  handed  down 
to  do  duty  for  history  represents  a  niece 
of  Noah  and  a  near  descendant  of 
Japheth  as  among  the  first  colonists  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  ;  while  to  this  day  it 
is  the  amiable  weakness  of  every  Irish¬ 
man  (and  perhaps  still  more  of  every 
Irishwoman)  of  any  pretension  what¬ 
ever,  to  claim  descent  from  one  or  other 
of  the  Milesian  kings.  Hospitality  to 
strangers  was  by  law  obligatory  in 
ancient  Ireland,  and,  if  ever  there  were 
a  law  moulding  the  character  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  then  was  it  this  one  of  the  old 
Brehons  touching  hospitality.  In  this 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-seven,  the  peasants  in 
Ireland  delight  in  verses,  and  buy  them 
largely,  whether  as  “  ha’p’ny  ballads,” 
cheap  ”  song-books,"  or  in  dearer 
forms.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  when  Conchobhar  MacNessa 
was  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  the  judica¬ 
ture  belonged  to  poets  alone  ;  and  the 
chief  Brehon  in  earlier  times  was  also  a 
poet.  Epoch-making  judgments  were 
handed  down  in  metrical  form,  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  Amergin  Glungel,  the 
first  poet-judge,  and  contemporary  of 
Moses.  There  is  a  sentence  in  the 
Senchus  limiting  the  king's  power  in  a 
very  characteristic  way.  It  runs:  "For 
the  king  excels  all  in  testimony,  for  he 
can,  by  his  sole  word,  decide  against 
every  person  except  those  of  the  orders 
of  learning  and  religion,  who  are  of  equal 
rank  with  himself."  In  Erse  the  word 
"  ards"  stands  for  nobles,  and  “  ards” 
also  stands  for  the  learned.  The  Sen¬ 


chus  Mor  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ancient  Irish  mind  on 
the  nobler  side.  Christianity  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  enthusiasm  from  the  first 
preaching  by  St.  Patrick.  The  pagan 
Irish  martyred  none  of  the  missionaries 
or  neophytes.  Profane  learning  receives 
to  this  day  due  honor  from  the  Irish 
race,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
emigrant  Kelt  is  even  now  the  New 
World’s  missionary.  Imagination,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  records  of  the 
primitive  epoch  of  every  race — its 
“  dusk  of  the  gods’’ — irradiates  all  the 
ancient  Irish  writings.  It  is,  moreover, 
imagination  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  like 
nothing  so  much  as  that  displayed  in 
peasant-talk  of  to-day  and  in  the  ballads 
much  applauded  at  fairs.  Those  same 
fairs  seem  to  be  important  on  some 
principle  of  heredity  ;  for  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  custom,  if  not  by  law,  that 
each  king  attending  a  fair  wore  his 
"  royal  robe,”  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
description  of  Cormac,  one  of  the  kings 
most  sung  by  the  ancient  Irish  chron¬ 
iclers.  Cormac,  of  the  "  golden,  slightly 
curled  hair,"  is  very  like  some  darling 
of  the  people  whose  glories,  when  re¬ 
cited  by  some  wandering  minstrel  much 
out  at  elbows,  stir  the  hearts  of  the 
dwellers  in  one  of  the  miserable  slums 
of  Dublin,  or  the  less  wretched  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  poor — and  increasingly  poor 
— country  towns.  It  reads:  “He  stood 
in  the  full  glow  of  beauty,  without  de¬ 
fect  or  blemish.  You  would  think  it 
was  a  shower  of  pearls  that  were  set  in 
his  teeth.  His  lips  were  rubies.  His 
shapely  body  was  as  white  as  snow. 
His  cheek  was  like  the  mountain-ash 
berry.  His  eyes  were  like  the  sloe. 
His  brows  and  eyelashes  were  like  the 
sheen  of  a  blue-black  lance." 

The  italicized  words  in  the  following 
are  exactly  what  an  Irish  peasant  would 
now  say  of  some  hero,  or  bard  : — 

The  poets  of  Fail  here  look  upon 
The  Senchus  as  the  work  of  Fergus  ; 

But  if  it  be  viewed  as  regards  the  chief  of  the 
work, 

Dubktkack  was  above  all  the  men. 

This  is  the  Dubhthach  who,  with  St. 
Patrick  and  seven  others,  "  were  the 
nine  pillars  of  the  Senchus  Mor,”  and 
who,  helped  by  Fergus  the  poel,  took 
what  the  older  poet-judges,  "  their  pred- 
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ecessors,  had  sung,"  and  put  a  thread 
of  poetry  round  it  for  Patrick." 

The  Irish  of  old  got  through  a  good 
deal  of  quarrelling,  and  seemed  to  like 
it  In  "these  degenerate  days,"  not 
brute  force  but  more  Parliamentary 
methods  would  obtain,  in  place  of 
ancient  ways,  if  the  sister  island  man¬ 
aged  her  own  affairs.  Those  who  hold 
that  plenty  of  opposition  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  Parliamentary  government 
will  not  refuse  Ireland  Home  Rule  to¬ 
day  because  of  the  pugnacity  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  a  warlike  race.  A  curious 
inherited  remnant  of  a  custom  seems  to 
underlie  the  following  proceeding,  which 
occurred  in  Munster  about  two  years 
ago.  Two  sisters,  who  were  in  busi¬ 
ness,  had  a  habit  of  putting  off  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  as  long  as  possible.  A 
tradeswoman  in  their  town  was  their 
creditor  for  a  considerable  sum.  The 
plan  she  pursued  was  to  hire  a  deputy 
"  to  fast  upon"  her  debtors.  As  their 
business  would  have  suffered  by  a 
scandal,  the  sisters  bought  off  the 
"faster"  by  the  speedy  liquidation  of 
their  debt.  The  following  account, 
taken  mainly  from  the  learned  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Senchus 
Mor,  shows  the  widowed  shopkeeper  to 
have  acted,  not,  as  she  imagined,  on  a 
clever  and  original  plan,  but  on  an 
hereditary  memory. 

The  "  Athgabail,"  or  Law  of  Dis¬ 
tress,  seems  to  have  been  the  universal 
remedy  by  which  rights  were  vindicated 
and  wrongs  redressed.  Under  it,  the 
plaintiff  or  creditor,  having  first  given 
the  proper  notice,  proceeded,  in  the  case 
of  a  defendant  or  debtor  not  of  chieftain 
grade,  to  distrain.  If,  however,  the 
defendant  or  debtor  were  a  person  of 
chieftain  grade,  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  give  notice,  but  also  "  to  fast  up¬ 
on  him. ' '  This  fasting  upon  him  consist¬ 
ed  in  going  to  his  residence,  and  waiting 
there  for  a  certain  tine  without  food. 

The  "  Athgabail "  is  so  curious 
throughout  that  we  are  inclined  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  quotation  :  If  the  plaintiff  did 
not  within  a  certain  time  receive  satis¬ 
faction  for  his  claim,  or  a  pledge  there¬ 
for,  he  forthwith,  accompanied  by  a  law 
agent,  witnesses  and  others,  seized  his 
distress.  The  distress  when  received 
was  in  certain  cases  liable  to  a  "  stay" 
("  anadh"),  which  was  a  period  varying 


according  to  fixed  rules,  during  which 
the  debtor  received  back  the  distress, 
and  retained  it  in  his  own  keeping,  the 
creditor  having  a  lien  upon  it.  This 
was  a  "  distress  with  time,"  but  in  other 
cases  an  "  immediate  distress"  was 
made,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that, 
during  the  fixed  period  of  the  stay,  the 
distress  was  never  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  debtor  s  possession,  but  in  that  of 
the  creditor,  or  in  one  of  the  recognized 
greens  or  pounds.  If  the  debt  was  not 
paid  by  the  end  of  the  stay,  the  creditor 
took  the  distress  away,  and  put  it  into 
one  of  the  pounds.  He  then  notified 
this  fact  to  the  debtor.  The  delay  in 
pound  (dithim)  was  fixed  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  cattle  distrained  upon. 
Feeding  and  tending  expenses  ran 
against  the  distress.  At  the  end  of  the 
delay  in  pound  the  forfeiting  time  began 
to  run,  during  which  the  distress  became 
forfeited  at  the  rate  of  three  "  seds" 
(cows)  a  day  until  entirely  forfeited. 
The  entire  value  of  the  distress  might 
exactly  equal  the  debt,  in  which  case 
the  latter  was  considered  liquidated. 
If  ,  the  forfeited  distress  did  not  equal 
the  debt,  then  a  second  distress  was 
taken  ;  or  if  it  exceeded  the  distress, 
the  overplus  was  returned.  The  cred¬ 
itor  and  his  law  agent  managed  these 
proceedings  with  the  aid  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  several  steps,  and  other  necessary 
parties.  The  debtor  might,  instead  of 
letting  his  cattle  go,  give  his  creditor  an 
article  of  value,  or  a  hostage  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  own  son,  in  pledge  that  he 
would  within  a  given  time  try  the  right 
to  the  distress  by  law.  If  the  creditor 
were  unfaithful,  the  pledge  became  for¬ 
feit  for  the  original  debt.  At  any  time 
after  the  end  of  the  "  dithim"  the 
debtor  could  recover  his  cattle  by  pay¬ 
ing  his  debt  and  such  expenses  as  had 
been  incurred  ;  later  than  the  "  delay 
in  pound,"  he  could  only  redeem  such 
as  were  still  unforfeited. 

Many  variations  occur,  but  such  is 
the  general  outline  of  the  ordinary  law 
of  distress,  as  shown  forth  in  the  Sen¬ 
chus  Mor.  Sean,  son  of  Aighe,  passed 
the  first  judgment  regarding  distress. 
He  lived  about  loo  b.c.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  pointed  out  the  curious  anal¬ 
ogy  —  almost  amounting  to  identity — 
between  ancient  Irish  and  Hindoo  law 
on  this  point. 
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The  learned  will  object  to  our  state* 
ments  as  to  a  far-reaching  heredity  in 
things  Irish,  alleging  that  Brehon  law 
reigned  for  1500  years — and,  conse¬ 
quently,  only  ceased  to  operate  compar¬ 
atively  recently — only  the  district  known 
as  the  Pale,  and  certain  towns  of  the 
seaboard,  being  in  any  degree  under 
English  law,  until  in  Elizabeth's  time 
the  power  of  the  chieftains  was  broken 
and  the  ancient  laws  abrogated.  All 
this  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  how 
will  these  learned  objectors  account,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  principle  of  a  truly  secular 
heredity,  for  the  fighting  proclivities  of 
Irishwomen  ?  Till  "  The  Judgment  of 
Brigh”  (697,  or  thereabouts)  women 
were  subject  to  military  duty,  fighting 
in  the  ranks  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  men.  Connected  with  Adamnan’s 
journey  through  Ireland  at  that  time, 
the  “  annals’^  record  a  great  event 
which  they  dismiss  with  enigmatical 
brevity  :  Dedit  legem  innocentiumpopulis. 
This  event  made  nothing  less  than  a 
great  social  reformation,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastically  by  the  whole 
people ;  and  the  law  for  exempting 
women  from  fighting  was  called  by 
Adamnan’s  name. 

In  the  “  Laebhar  Breac”  there  is  the 
following  “  Vision  of  Adamnan,"  which 
would  be  precious  if  only  for  its  redo¬ 
lence  of  the  soil  :  "  Adamnan  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  travelling  one  day  through  the 
plain  of  Bregia,  with  his  mother  on  his 
back,  when  they  saw  two  armies  in  con¬ 
flict.  Then  Ronait,  mother  of  Adam¬ 
nan,  observed  a  woman  with  a  reaping 
hook  in  her  hand,  dragging  another 
woman  out  of  the  opposite  battalion 
with  the  hook  fastened  in  her — for  men 
and  women  went  equally  to  battle  at 
that  time.  After  this,  Ronait  sat  down, 
and  said  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  me 
from  this  spot  till  thou  exemptest  women 
forever  from  being  in  this  condition, 
and  from  excursions  and  hostings.’ 
.\damnan  then  promised  that  thing,” 
taking  advantage  of  a  great  religious  re¬ 
vival  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Kel¬ 
tic  womanhood.  Whoever  denies  the 
remarkable  fighting  proclivities  of  Irish¬ 
women  proves  himself  thereby  ignorant 
of  the  life  of  the  Irish  of  our  great  cities. 
And  yet  the  compulsory  fighting  of  Irish¬ 
women  came  to  an  end  1200  years  ago  ! 
Since  then  women  have  only  fought /((?r 


pleasure!  Was  it  not  O’Connell  who 
overheard  this  appeal  :  ”  Lave  go  aff 
me  hair,  Molly,  an*  I’ll  foight  tull  I 
doie  !" 

“  There  isn’t  a  man  in  Meath  wouldn’t 
carry  her  round  Ireland  on  his  back  !” 
exclaimed  an  enthusiastic  gamekeeper, 
some  years  ago,  when  asked  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  ”  really  liked  the  Empress  of  Aus¬ 
tria,”  then  in  Ireland  for  a  few  weeks’ 
hunting  ;  and  he  had  no  idea  he  was 
using  a  1200-year-old  locution.  And 
”  wouldn’t  I  carry  ye,  darlint,  home  on 
me  back,  if  I  could  !”  was  said  only 
last  Saturday  by  a  Cork  peasant  to  the 
present  writer,  who  hesitated  to  accept 
the  offer  of  a  lift  in  a  trap. 

Are  these  trifles  too  light  to  point  a 
moral  with  ?  nay,  a  golden  pen  has 
traced  the  query — 

Shall  the  mere  curl  of  eyelashes  remain. 

And  god-enshrining  symbols  leave  no  trace 
Of  tremors  reverent  ? 

Truly,  every  Irish  soul  is 

Doom-gifted  with  long  resonant  consciousness. 
And  perilous  heightening  of  the  sentient  soul ; 

and  must  often  muse,  with  Fedalma — 

Perhaps  I  lived  before 

In  some  strange  world  where  first  my  soul 
was  shaped. 

And  all  this  passionate  love,  and  joy,  and  pain. 
That  come  1  know  not  whence  and  sway  my 
deeds. 

Are  old  imperious  memories,  blind,  yet  strong. 
That  this  world  stirs  within  me. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  Senchus,  the  learned  editor  says  : 
”  The  opinions  hitherto  entertained  and 
generally  promulgated  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  Ireland  have  been  chiefly  derived 
from  interested  persons  who  felt  bound 
to  advocate  the  introduction  of  English 
law.  In  the  controversies  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  defects  of  the  Irish  laws  were 
mainly  noticed,  while  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  recognized  therein  were  entirely 
overlooked.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  Irish  laws  on  the  whole,  and  see 
how  far  they  were  adapted  to  attain 
that  which  jurists  assert  to  be  the  object 
of  all  law — viz.,  not  merely  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  as  they  arise,  but  to  infuse  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  a  love  of  justice 
— we  shall  find  that  the  great  lawyer 
who  was  most  influential  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Irish  laws,  and  who 
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has  freely  criticised  their  provisions,  which  ht  each  for  certain  conditions  of 
has  himself  furnished  the  strongest  testi*  existence,  and  unfit  each  for  certain 
mony  to  the  extensive  and  beneficial  other  conditions.  Walpole’s  “  King- 
effect  of  the  ancient  laws  and  judicial  dom  of  Ireland,”  the  work  of  an  en* 
system  of  Ireland  upon  the  character  of  lightened  Englishman,  and,  it  is  said,  a 
the  Irish  race,  in  those  remarkable  Conservative  in  politics,  is  a  book  which 
words  with  which  he  concludes  his  *  Dis-  it  should  be  made  compulsory  to  read 
covery  of  the  true  Causes  why  Ireland  by  all  those  thousands  who,  to-day,  are 


was  never  entirely  Subdued  and  brought 
under  Obedience  by  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  until  the  beginning  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty's  (James  I.)  happy  Reign.’  ‘  There 
is,’  says  Sir  John  Davis,  ‘no  nation 
under  the  sun  that  doth  love  equal  and 
indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish, 
or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  law,  when 
upon  just  cause  they  do  desire  it.’  ” 
The  Senchus  Mor  was  in  force  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick’s  time 
till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century — a 
period  marked  by  a  wonderful  growth 
of  civilization  and  learning.  Ireland 
gained  at  this  period  the  name  of  ”  The 
Isle  of  Saints.  ’  ’  She  sent  zealous  mis¬ 
sionaries  forth  to  evangelize  Central 
Europe,  and  learned  men  to  civilize  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  Irish  monastic 
schools  produced,  among  others,  Vir- 
gilius,  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  Johannes 
Scotus.  Irish  centres  of  learning  were 
much  frequented  by  foreign  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  because  of  the  peace  and  security 
enjoyed  there  where  Brehon  law  was  en¬ 
forced,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
teaching  they  afforded,  and  their  won¬ 
derful  libraries. 

Ancient  Irish  law  may  be  said  to  be 
the  mould  out  of  which  has  come  the 
spirit  of  that  race,  which  in  the  present 
time  is  nearly  as  numerous  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  Erin,  and  which  numbers 
its  millions  in  America  and  Australia. 
The  Irishman  is  generally  unconscious 
of  it,  but  the  old  ways,  in  great  things 
and  in  small,  seem  literally  bred  in  his 
bone.  The  upstart  English  politician 
dismisses  Irish  discontent  as  *‘  pig¬ 
headedness,”  ‘‘sheer  cussedness,”  or 
the  like  ;  and  asks,  ‘‘  Have  we  not  given 
the  Irish  English  institutions  ?  Don’t 
we  treat  them  as  we  treat  Hodge  ?” 
But  if  even  this  were  accurately  true,  is 
it  not,  still,  the  fable  of  ‘‘  The  Fox  and 
the  Stork”  ?  The  reasoning  mind  sees 
in  fox  and  in  stork  inherited  peculiarities 


chattering  more  or  less  ignorantly  upon 
the  Irish  Question.  Mr.  Walpole  gives 
a  clear  and  accurate  account  both  of 
ancient  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  feudal  system  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  drive  the  old  ways  out.  He  con¬ 
siders  feudal  tenure  to  have  been  the 
parent  of  the  ”  Land  Question,”  Ire¬ 
land’s  bane  for  700  years  !  Its  root 
idea  was  that  all  the  soil  belonged  to 
the  king,  and  could  be  granted  by  him 
to  his  followers,  on  condition  that  they 
and  their  retainers  rendered  him  service 
in  the  field  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure. 
Soon  grants  became,  with  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  hereditary,  and  passed  to  the 
heirs  of  grantees  without  the  consent  of 
the  tenants,  who,  by  the  process  of  sub¬ 
infeudation,  were  bound  to  the  lord  by 
the  grantee,  just  as  he  was  bound  to  the 
king.  The  feudal  system  could  not  be 
applied  to  Ireland  without  revolution¬ 
izing  society,  because  the  tribal  system 
was  firmly  established  there.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  says,  ”  Its  application  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  nothing  but  a  high¬ 
handed  invasion  of  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  an  act  of  shameful  injustice.” 
Under  the  feudal  system  the  land  was 
inalienable  ;  it  reverted  to  the  king  on 
the  failure  of  heirs  to  the  grantee  or  his 
successors,  and  also  if  he  became  at¬ 
tainted  for  treason.  (Of  this  latter  pro¬ 
vision  the  Crown  availed  itself  in  regard 
to  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland  from  first 
to  last.)  In  time  the  whole  island  came 
to  be  parcelled  out,  nominally  at  least, 
in  enormous  grants,  among  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  Under  the  native  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  common  land  of  the 
tribe  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  tribesmen, 
partly  for  grazing  and  partly  for  tillage. 
Heads  of  households  had  their  portions 
allotted  to  them.  The  right  of  user  was 
based  on  sub-membership  only,  and  the 
ownership  vested  in  the  tribe.  The 
male  members  of  the  stirps"  were 
considered  as  partners  in  the  specifically 
appropriated  land.  The  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture  was  unknown.  On  the  death 
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of  a  father,  his  sons,  who  were  house¬ 
holders  under  the  Irish  custom  of  gavel¬ 
kind,  took  each  a  share  of  his  holding. 
They  had  been  his  partners  during  his 
life,  and  his  property  survived  to  them 
as  co-owners.  Under  the  Geilfine  iji- 
tem,  the  original  acquirer  of  the  land, 
as  each  son  grew  up,  planted  him  out, 
as  it  were,  on  his  share  of  the  paternal 
acres.  (The  man  who  lately  set  up  his 
son  of  twenty  and  his  new  daughter-in- 
law  in  the  “  foine  pigstye”  his  English 
landlord's  agent  had  just  built  for  him 
— reinstating  the  pig  in  the  family  living- 
room — was  certainly  actuated  by  an 
hereditary  instinct !)  This  planting-out 
was  done  successively  to  four  sons,  the 
fifth — the  favored  one — remained  with 
his  father,  and  inherited  the  original 
home.  By  which  two  things  are  evi¬ 
dent  :  first,  that  it  is  no  modern  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Irish  race  to  have  large 
families ;  and,  second,  that  when  in 
Munster  they  talk  to-day  of  a  favorite 
child  at  “  the  fair-haired  boy,”  and  in 
Leinster  of  “  the  white-headed  boy,” 
the  peasants  allude — generally  without 
knowing  it — to  the  geiljine  system,  geil 
being  fair  or  white,  and  fine,  a  family. 
(The  name  of  geilfine  originally  applied 
to  the  group  of  five  families,  however, 
not  to  the  fifth  son,  taken  separately.) 

Each  of  the  five  in  the  group  planted 
out  other  five,  until  from  each  of  the 
first  five  there  were  seventeen  offshoots, 
when  the  process  ceased,  and  no  further 
subdivision  was  made.  When  a  group 
became  extinct,  the  lands  were  taken  by 
the  other  groups  of  the  family.  And 
nowadays,  the  Irish  peasant  looks 
”  within”  and  sees  these  things  ”  mir¬ 
rored  there.”  The  result  is  an  impulse 


which  works  against  the'  system  by  law 
established,  which  runs  counter  to  all 
his  inherited  instincts.  There  is  a 
narrow  view  dignified  by  the  name 
”  common-sense,”  which  would  legislate 
for  the  present  as  if  there  never  had 
been  a  past.  Its  advocates  tender  such 
advice  to  Irish  malcontents  as  follows  : 
”  Take  things  as  they  are  :  Never  look 
back  :  Thrive  under  a  system  under 
which  others  thrive :  Believe  in  the 
newly-awakened  conscience  of  England  : 
Say  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  all  will 
be  set  right.”  Could  anything  well  be 
more  unscientific  than  this  so-called 
common-sense  ?  Are  not  men  the  sheer 
product  of  the  past  ?  Ignoring  it,  they 
yet  daily  reproduce  it  It  is  a  healthy 
discontent  that  nerves  the  round  man  to 
struggle  out  of  the  square  hole.  Must 
not  a  shoe  ever  pinch  where  sandals, 
not  shoes,  are  the  want  ?  It  is  said 
that  the  early  rays  of  a  rising  truth  are 
first  caught  in  France  ;  they  certainly 
often  find  their  earliest  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  there.  And  what  is  the  message  of 
the  French  scientific  novel  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  heredity  ?  Heritage,  inevi¬ 
table  as  birth  ;”  ”  A  heart  without  a 
livery,  naked  manhood,”  exists  not  for 
the  thoughtful.  But,  alas,  the  Politician 
is  not  thoughtful !  He  calls  on  thought. 

On  dexterous  thought,  with  its  swift  alchemy 
To  change  all  forms,  dissolve  all  prejudice 
Of  man's  long  ketitage,  and  yield  him  up 
A  crude  fus^  world  to  fashion  as  he  would. 
Thought  played  him  double,  .... 

.  .  .  .  but  served  anon 

As  tribune  to  the  larger  soul  which  brought 
Loud  mingled  cries  from  every  human  need 
That  ages  had  instructed  into  life. 

— Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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March  3,  1899  (2  a.m.). — Home  from 
the  House.  Second  reading  carried  by 
a  majority  of  over  100.  Our  illustrious 
leader  literally  surpassed  himself  in  the 
speech  with  which  he  closed  the  debate, 
and  when  he  sat  down  every  one  felt 
that  the  success  of  the  Bill  was  assured. 
Well,  the  struggle  has  been  a  long  and 
obstinate  one,  and  we,  the  old  and  faith¬ 


ful  supporters  of  the  policy  which  seems 
at  last  within  sight  of  victory,  have  in¬ 
deed  good  reason  to  rejoice.  For  years 
we  have  labored  in  Parliament,  on  the 
platform,  in  the  press,  to  indoctrinate 
the  people  with  the  principles  now  about 
to  prevail.  For  months  we  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  hottest  electoral  con¬ 
flict  ever  waged  in  this  country,  and 
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stemmed  manfully  the  fiercest  and  foul¬ 
est  tide  of  obloquy  that  ever  threatened 
a  politician’s  foothold.  And  now — now 
the  victory  is  as  good  as  won.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  ere  many  weeks  are 
past  the  Quinquennial  Bill  will  have 
become  law.  The  Quinquennial  Bill  ! 
Yes,  the  style  and  title  of  the  measure 
will  rather  puzzle  the  future  student  of 
English  history  when  he  first  meets  with 
it  in  connection  with  the  furious  strife 
which  it  has  aroused.  I  can  imagine  it 
bothering  the  New  Zealander  not  a 
little.  That  is,  of  course,  supposing 
him  to  have  already  met  in  his  historical 
studies  with  the  Triennial  Act  and  the 
Septennial  Act,  and  to  have  noted  that 
the  promotion  and  passing  of  both  those 
statutes,  though  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  political  controversy,  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  like  the  convulsion  with 
which  the  country  has  been  rent  in  the 
fight  over  this  Bill.  He  will  no  doubt 
wonder  how  it  came  about  that,  though 
the  duration  of  Parliaments  could  be 
limited  to  three  and  again  extended  to 
seven  years  without  very  profoundly 
agitating  the  country,  the  proposal,  as 
he  will  at  first  assume  it  to  be,  to  fix 
that  period  at  five  years  had  so  disturb¬ 
ing  an  effect.  But  when  that  New  Zea¬ 
lander  has  been  informed  by  his 
“  coach”  that  the  Quinquennial  Act 
takes  its  name  not  from  the  periods  for 
which  Parliaments  are  to  exist  but  from 
the  intervals  at  which  they  are  to  as¬ 
semble,  our  inquiring  young  Australasian 
will  perhaps  begin  to  get  a  glimmering 
of  the  truth.  If  in  point  of  intelligence 
he  be  a  fairly  typical  specimen  of  the 
highly  developed  race,  as  no  doubt  it 
will  then  be,  to  which  he  belongs,  he 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  difference 
in  political  significance  between  these 
two  meanings  of  the  word  Quinquennial 
as  applied  to  a  Bill  of  this  kind  is  no 
unimportant  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  tutor  will  succeed  in  conveying 
to  him  a  fairly  correct  notion — com¬ 
pletely  adequate  it  cannot  be — of  the 
events  which  have  led  to  this  new  de¬ 
parture,  as  I  suppose  we  must  call  it,  in 
English  political  history. 

March  31. — As  I  anticipated,  the  Bill 
is  going  through  Committee  with  perfect 
ease.  The  neck  of  the  opposition  to  it 
seems  broken  ;  and  the  Old  Radicals, 
who  curiously  enough  are  now  the  only 


genuine  upholders  of  the  present  system, 
are  fighting  without  any  heart.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  Report  stage  of  the  Bill  by  the 
end  of  next  week  at  latest. 

April  15, — Third  reading  agreed  to 
last  night  without  a  division,  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  being  too  dispirited  to  challenge 
the  Speaker’s  declaration  that  the  Ayes 
had  it.  What  a  collapse  !  And  what  a 
victory  !  Now  that  its  full  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  so  near,  I  begin,  as  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  should,  to  feel  a  tremor  or  two  of 
doubt.  Is  it  for  the  best  ?  But  why 
ask  that  question  of  the  inevitable  ?  If 
ever  in  the  world’s  history  any  measure 
has  demonstrated  its  own  necessity,  it 
is  this. 

April  16  — Bill  read  a  first  time  in  the 
Lords,  and  second  reading  fixed  for  the 
ist  of  May.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
nation  has  acted  precipitately.  It  is 
just  ten  years  ago  to-day  that  the  Royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  Bill  for  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  Ireland,  and  it  will  be 
eight  years  on  Monday  next  since  we 
passed  the  Act  which  enables  us  to  re¬ 
admit  Irish  representatives  by  sessional 
resolution  of  the  House — a  compromise 
worthy,  as  we  all  agreed  at  the  time,  of 
the  best  traditions  of  English  statesman¬ 
ship.  That  resolution — except  of  course 
for  the  two  sessions  of  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  six  and  five  years  ago,  during 
which  the  brief  and  disastrous  experi¬ 
ment  of  Home  Rule  was  being  tried  in 
Dublin — has  been  regularly  renewed. 
Ever  since  the  Battle  of  Trim  and  the 
rout  of  the  Nationalist  army  and  party 
in  Ireland,  we  have  readmitted  Irish 
representatives  to  the  House  under  this 
sessional  order  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  common  justice,  in  fact,  it 
had  to  be  done.  Over  two  years  of  re¬ 
lief  from  the  presence  of  the  Irish  proved 
to  demonstration  that  palaver  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  no  special  nationality.  The 
vacuum  created  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Irish  members  did  not  remain  a  vacu¬ 
um  for  twenty-four  hours.  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  garrulity  poured  into 
it  as  water  would  pour  in  through  a  hole 
in  a  diving-bell.  Since  then,  what  ex¬ 
periment  has  not  been  tried  to  check 
chatter  and  promote  work  ?  First  there 
was  “  the  fifteen  minutes  rule.”  Ah! 
how  well  I  remember  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions  with  which  we  added  that  to  the 
standing  orders,  and  the  douche  of  cold 
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water  that  poor  old  Tommy  Noddings 
threw  over  our  ardor.  “  What  do  you 
think  will  be  the  average  length  of  de¬ 
bates,  now,  Tommy  ?”  one  ot  us  asked 
him.  “  Fifteen  minutes  a  speech,” 
growled  the  dear  old  boy  ;  ”  that’s  four 
speeches  an  hour.  Fours  in  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy,  or,  to  be  very  liberal, 
say  fours  in  six  hundred.  Come,  you 
can  do  that  sum  for  yourselves.”  Poor 
old  Tommy  !  It  wasn’t  quite  so  bad  as 
that,  but  he  was  nearer  the  mark  than 
we  were  by  a  good  deal.  It  got  to  be 
more  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  hours, 
than  a  hundred,  did  the  “  average  length 
of  debate  and  at  last  the  four  score 
or  so  of  ministers  and  silent  members 
found  the  state  of  things  intolerable. 
Well,  then  we  tried  applying  the  closure 
regularly  night  after  night,  and  with  that 
we  just  managed  to  get  along  for  a  little 
while  until  at  last  the  members  who  had 
been  long  waiting  their  turn  to  speak, 
and  had  found  themselves  repeatedly 
shut  out,  would  stand  it  no  longer  and 
refused  to  vote  for  putting  the  question. 
Motions  for  the  closing  of  debates  were 
lost  again  and  again,  and  at  last  minis¬ 
ters  endeavored  in  despair  to  pass  a  rule 
for  the  “  automatic  closure”  of  every  de¬ 
bate  of  one  evening’s  duration.  Then 
came  the  revolt,  the  defeat,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  the  general  election,  the  cry  of  "  No 
Gag,”  the  rout  of  the  ministerialists, 
and  the  return  of  a  Parliament  pledged 
to  ”  abolish  all  unconstitutional  re¬ 
straints  on  the  expression  of  national 
opinion  by  the  duly  delegated  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation.”  They  made 
short  work  of  the  proposal  of  automatic 
closure,  and  repealed  the  fifteen  minutes 
rule  in  the  first  week  of  the  session.  It 
is  true  that  they  afterward  had  to  pass 
a  ten  minutes  rule  on  their  own  account ; 
only  as  there  were  nearly  thirty  per 
cent,  more  talkers  in  this  Parliament 
than  in  the  previous  one,  the  new  rule 
came  to  much  the  same  as  the  old.  But 
”  when  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled 
Moses  is  at  hand.”  The  country  owes 
much  to  ihe  last  Parliament  ;  for  its  six 
years'  life  of  incessant  babble  gradually 
built  up  that  solid  Fifth  Party  through¬ 
out  the  country,  that  party  of  Sense  and 
Business,  pledged  to  the  suppression,  or 
virtual  suppression,  of  Parliamentary  in¬ 
stitutions  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  its 
final  triumph.  '  Of  course  we  owe  some¬ 


thing  to  good  luck.  What  conquerors 
have  not  ?  Fate  favored  us  in  the  Ind¬ 
ian  Mutiny  of  last  year.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  House  of  Commons  not  fid¬ 
dling  but  chattering,  making  not  even 
music  but  mere  noise,  while  the  Empire 
was  blazing,  disgusted  and,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  still,  alarmed  the  people  ;  and  our 
illustrious  chief,  seeing  his  opportunity 
and  suddenly  transferring  the  whole  of 
his  influence  to  the  anti-Parliamentary 
side,  must  have  the  remaining  credit  of 
the  achievement.  He  caught  the  con¬ 
stituencies  ”  on  the  hop,”  as  the  boys 
say,  and  they  gave  him  his  mandate  to 
pass  a  Quinquennial  Bill,  almost  before 
they  had  time  to  think  about  it. 

April  28. — A  new  and  unexpected 
move  impending  in  the  Lords.  The 
Duke  of  Inverlochy  intends  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  second  reading  to  propose 
an  amendment  exempting  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
I  confess  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it,  but  it  would  of  course  be 
impossible  for  ministers  to  accept  it.  It 
would  set  up  the  democratic  back  at 
once,  and  provoke  the  cry — unreason¬ 
able  perhaps,  but  still  plausible — that 
we  are  proposing,  not  simply  to  delegate 
authority  conferred  by  and  held  in 
trust  for  the  people  to  certain  designated 
persons  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  but 
to  hand  it  over  to  a  non-elective  and  ir¬ 
responsible  body. 

May  2. — The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  last  night  in  the  Lords  without  a 
division,  the  Duke  consenting,  at  the 
strong  instance  of  ministers,  to  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment.  His  speech, 
however,  was  a  most  powerful  and,  to 
me  at  least,  a  most  convincing  one.  He 
began  by  asking  what,  according  to  the 
admissions  of  its  authors  themselves, 
were  the  arguments  by  which  the  Bill 
was  being  pressed  upon  Parliament,  and 
he  went  on  to  point  out  in  detail  that 
not  one  of  these  arguments  was  applic¬ 
able  to  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords, 
he  contended,  neither  chattered  ner 
wrangled,  nor  obstructed,  nor  bandied 
the  public  welfare  to  and  fro  like  a 
shuttlecock  between  the  battledores  of 
party.  They  have  no  local  intrigues  to 
promote,  no  sectional  crotchets  to  air, 
no  private  axes  to  grind.  Individually 
considered,  they  have  the  faults  with 
which  God  and  nature  marred  them. 
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are  the  offspring  of  political  circum 
stances.  They  arc  exposed  to  none  of 
the  influences  which  make  men  prigs, 
or  pedants,  or  busyhodies,  or  time* 
servers.  They  are  under  no  factitious 
temptation  to  meddle  in  unwise  law* 
making,  and  have  only  the  natural  weak¬ 
nesses  of  humanity  to  disincline  them  to 
the  acceptance  of  such  wise  laws  as  may 
be  proposed  to  them.  On  the  latter 
score  they  are  and  ever  have  been  en¬ 
titled,  even  by  the  admissions  of  their 
adversaries,  to  a  high  degree  of  credit. 
It  is  allowed  that  they  approach  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  new  legislation,  if  not  without 
some  bias  of  class  interest  and  caste  prej¬ 
udice,  yet  on  the  whole  with  an  open¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  an  independence  of 
criticism  to  which  the  average  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  total 
stranger  ;  and  their  mode  of  discussing 
such  questions  has  long  been  of  such  a 
character  as  puts  the  wordy  and  irrele¬ 
vant  bickerings  of  the  popular  chamber 
to  signal  shame.  The  Duke  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  Lords  should  at  least  re¬ 
main  in  session  as  a  consultative  body, 
and  discharge  the  functions  which  it 
was  proposed  to  entrust  to  the  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Privy  Council  under  the  Bill — a 
provision  of  the  measure  on  which  he 
looked,  he  said,  with  considerable  dis¬ 
trust.  His  speech  was  certainly  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one,  and  Lord  Paddington’s  re¬ 
ply,  I  thought,  weak.  The  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  House  was  distinctly  in  the 
Duke’s  favor,  and  I  don’t  feel  at  all 
sure  that  he  would  not  have  won  if  he 
had  gone  to  a  division.  But  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  him  to  withdraw  was  too 
strong. 

May  3. — Curious  the  indirect  support 
which  so  many  of  the  newspapers  give 
to  the  Duke’s  speech  this  morning. 
Even  those  which  do  not  exactly  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of  his 
proposal  to  allow  the  House  of  Lords  to 
remain  in  session,  insist  that  the  body, 
whatever  it  be,  to  which  ministers  are 
in  future  to  submit  their  legislative 
plans,  should  be  a  publicly  deliberative 
instead  of  a  privately  consultative  body. 
They  are  strangely  unanimous  in  their 
dislike  to  the  idea  of  having  the  public 
discussion  of  all  proposed  measures  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  newspapers  alone.  Their 
diffidence  is  really  touching  ;  but  what 


shrinking  from  initiative  ?  Or  is  it  mere 
professional  anxiety  about  “  subjects”  ? 
Nous  verrons.  Meanwhile,  how  humor¬ 
ous  a  revenge  has  the  whirligig  of  time 
brought  round  !  Some  of  the  noisiest 
vociferants  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  a  dozen  years  ago  are 
now  compelled  to  look  respectfully  on 
at,  if  not  to  take  actual  part  in,  a  seri¬ 
ous  national  debate  on  the  question 
whether  that  House  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pressly  exempted  from  an  abolition 
scheme.  The  legislative  chamber  which 
has  so  often  meditated  its  brother’s  de¬ 
struction  now  lies  prostiate,  and  might 
well  address  its  intended  victim  in  the 
sullenly  submissive  words  of  Edmund  : 
”  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle  ;  I  am 
here." 

May  4. — Quite  a  warm  argument  at 
dinner  last  night  with  young  Pencuick 
on  the  functions  of  journalism  under  the 
new  regime.  He  contended  strongly  that 
though  its  political  criticisms  were  no* 
without  their  value  under  the  present 
Parliamentary  system,  it  would  yet  be 
most  unsafe  to  constitute  the  newspaper 
the  sole  representative  of  the  interests  of 
the  public,  as  concerned  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  legislation  and  with  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency.  It  was  a  duty,  he  main¬ 
tained,  for  which  the  press  was  totally 
unfit.  My  answer,  put  as  delicately  as 
I  could  put  it,  was  in  effect  that  my 
young  friend  was  speaking  of  the  press 
as  it  is  and  not  as  it  might  and  will  be. 
The  press,  I  said,  was  not  wanting 
either  in  ability  or  common-sense  ;  all  it 
lacked  was  independence  and  reflection. 
Its  conductors  and  professional  contrib¬ 
utors  merely  required  time  to  think  and 
liberty  to  speak.  At  present  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  following  hot-foot  on  the  nightly 
chatter  of  Parliament  deprived  them  of 
the  one  advantage,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  party  system  excluded  them  from 
the  other.  Once  set  them  free  from 
these  two  incumbrances  and  they  would 
speedily  rise  to  the  height  of  their  mis¬ 
sion.  Pencuick  took  my  remarks  in 
good  part,  but  I  don’t  think  he  was  con¬ 
vinced. 

May  31. — Parliament  formally  pro¬ 
rogued  to-day  for  five  years. 

June  I  (8  A.M.). — It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  my  feelings  as  it  gradually  dawned 
upon  my  half-awakened  mind  this  morn- 
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ing  that  Parliament  would  not  meet  to¬ 
day,  or,  except  in  certain  very  unlikely 
contingencies,  any  day  for  the  next  five 
years.  What  a  blessed  calm  seems  shed 
over  all  things  !  What  a  Sabbath  still¬ 
ness  !  It  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  that  clatter  of  tongues  is  silenced, 
not  for  the  brief  Ea.ster  or  Whitsuntide, 
or  the  longer  but  all  too  fleeting  au¬ 
tumnal  recess — not  for  a  week,  but  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty  weeks  ;  not  for 
six  months,  but  for  sixty  !  Is  it  a  dream 
or  a  reality  ?  Whatever  it  be,  let  it  last  ! 
Fervently  do  I  echo  the  words  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  “  O  let  me  be 
awake,”  I  cry,  “Or  let  me  sleep  al  way.” 

10  A.M. — The  first  check  to  my  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  given  me  by  the  morning 
papers.  All  of  them,  without  exception, 
have  a  “  first  leader”  on  yesterday’s 
ceremony  at  Westminster.  They  most 
of  them  give  as  an  excuse  that  the  first 
prorogation  of  Parliament  for  five  years 
under  the  Quinquennial  Act  is  a  “  mem¬ 
orable  event.”  Yes,  so  memorable  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  forget  it  the  next 
morning  without  half  a  dozen  newspaper 
articles  to  remind  us  of  it.  However, 
beyond  the  half-column  account  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  formal  proceedings,  there  is, 
thank  Heaven  !  no  Parliamentary  report. 

June  2. — Newspapers  still  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Most  of  them  have  got  another 
“  first  leader”  on  the  dispersed  Parlia¬ 
ment.  One  begins,  “  We  make  no 
apology  for  returning  to  the  subject 
of,”  etc.  But,  confound  him  !  \\.^  ought 
to  make  an  apology.  Nothing  short  of 
a  very  abject  apology  could  atone  for  so 
wanton  an  act.  \Vhat  was  the  good  of 
shutting  up  the  talking-shop  at  West¬ 
minster  if  the  press  is  to  open  a  fresh 
one  in  Fleet  Street.  Still  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  they  really  contemplate  any  step  so 
wickedly  perverse  as  that.  Their  con¬ 
tinuing  to  publish  Parliamentary  leaders 
after  there  has  ceased  to  be  a  Parliament 
is  merely  an  effect  of  the  force  of  habit. 
Indeed,  I  dare  say  the  act  has  become 
almost  automatic  with  them,  poor 
devils  !  just  as  a  limb  of  one  of  the 
lower  organisms  goes  on  twitching  after 
it  has  b«en  severed  from  the  trunk. 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  purposeful 
ingenuity  about  it  too,  for  here  is  one 
man  who  smuggles  in  his  commentary 
under  the  disguise  of  a  forecast,  and 
gravely  sets  to  work  to  discuss  what 


political  and  social  changes  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  taken  place  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  meets  again,  in  1904.  With  what 
desperation  these  writers  seem  to  cling 
to  their  old  “  peg  !”  Perhaps  some  of 
them  can’t  write  on  any  other  subject, 
though  that  would  be  rather  surprising, 
for  any  man  who  could  make  a  readable 
article  on  the  sort  of  stuff  that  has  been 
talked  at  Westminster  for  years  past 
ought  to  be  able,  like  Swift,  to  write 
beautifully  on  a  broomstick.  Anyhow 
it  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  energy,  for 
when  a  real  question  of  politics  comes 
on  for  discussion — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  Government  publish  the  draft  of 
some  proposed  provisional  decree  in 
the  Gazette^  or  communicate  the  text  of 
some  important  despatch  just  addressed 
to  a  foreign  Power,  the  newspapers  will 
want  the  best  political  writing  they  can 
get.  Meanwhile  they  will  be  compelled, 
conservative  as  they  are,  to  alter  their 
bill  of  fare.  The  public,  after  shutting 
up  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not  al¬ 
low  the  rubbish  they  thought  they  had 
carted  away  for  good  to  be  just  shot  as 
usual  on  their  breakfast-table  in  the 
form  of  two  or  three  stodgy  “  political  ” 
leaders  per  diurnam  per  diem.  Our  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  give  us  shorter  com¬ 
ments  on  more  varied  subjects.  They 
must  do  so,  even  if  they  have  to  con¬ 
descend  to  the  sort  of  topics  which  peo¬ 
ple  actually  do  discuss  among  them¬ 
selves. 

June  5. — Really  the  versatility  of  the 
newspapers  is  wonderful.  They  have 
now  actually  got  hold  of  a  subject  which 
is  political  and  yet  of  interest — of  so 
much  interest,  indeed,  that  it  was  thor¬ 
oughly  threshed  out  six  months  ago  at 
every  intelligent  dinner-table  in  the 
kingdom,  while  the  “  little  victims”  of 
the  last  Parliament  were  playing  “  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  doom,”  and  discuss¬ 
ing  every  unimportant  question  in  the 
world  except  that  of  their  own  right  to 
continue  in  existence.  In  other  words, 
the  newspapers  are  now  eagerly  debating 
whether  the  suspension  of  Parliamenta¬ 
ry  government  really  portends  what  it 
superficially  seems  to  imply,  viz.  a  com¬ 
plete  return  to  arbitrary  and  autocratic 
methods  of  government.  Most  of  our 
journalists,  including  even  some  of  the 
Democratic  school,  reject  the  superficial 
view  with  considerable  confidence.  To 
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some  people’s  surprise  perhaps — not  to 
mine.  I  have  always  held,  at  the  risk 
of  rebuke  for  paradox,  that  journalists 
are  not  such  fools  as  they  look  ;  and 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  discuss  po¬ 
litical  questions  independently  of  party 
obligations,  they  would  do  so  at  least  as 
intelligently  and  unconventionally  as 
the  man  with  the  white  hat  in  the  Bays 
water  omnibus.  They  have  at  any  rate 
got  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  here, 

I  think.  Parliamentary  government, 
down  to  the  period  of  its  corruption 
and  decline,  has,  as  they  say,  been  an 
admirable  schoolmaster  of  the  people  in 
the  art  of  politics.  It  has  left  an  inef¬ 
faceable  impression  on  the  minds  both 
of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  virtues 
of  moderation,  justice,  patriotism,  de¬ 
votion  to  national  as  distinguished  from 
sectional  interests — the  one  sound  and 
valuable  ingredient  in  the  Democratic 
ideal — to  suppose,  I  say,  that  these  vir¬ 
tues  will  at  once  disappear  from  our 
public  life  because  we  have  agreed  to 
stop  chattering,  would  be  as  irrational 
as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  the 
graces  which  Christianity  has  imparted 
to  human  character  would  perish  in¬ 
stantly  on  the  rejection  of  its  dogmas. 
As  to  the  perpetuation  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other — either  the  political  virtues 
or  the  spiritual  graces — that  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  Special  preservatives  may 
have  to  be  devised  hereafter  ;  it  is  with 
the  present  that  we  are  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  Besides,  we  anti-Parliamen- 
tarians  are  far  from  admitting  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Parliamentary  system 
will  remove  any  genuine  check  to  which 
ministers  are  now  subject.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  hold  that  it  will  strengthen 
these  checks  to  a  point  of  much  more 
real  efficiency. 

September  8. — The  complete  collapse 
of  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland  has  been 
most  instructive.  For  years  past  there 
has  been  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  punctual  payment  of  the  land  tax  or 
land  tribute — for  they  can't  apparently 
make  up  their  minds  which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  offensive  name  to  give  to 
the  instalments  of  their  purchase-money 
— from  the  peasant  proprietors  ;  and 
just  before  the  Quinquennial  Act  passed 
we  were  threatened  with  an  actual  strike 
against  this  charge  almost  all  over  Ire¬ 


land.  An  archbishop  had  blessed  the 
movement  and  everything  seemed  to 
promise  favorably  for  it.  A  few  months 
of  firm  government,  however,  has 
wrought  a  marvellous  change.  Only 
three  or  four  of  the  more  violent  agita¬ 
tors  have  had  to  be  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  ;  the  rest  are  simply  power¬ 
less.  They  can  hardly  muster  audi¬ 
ences,  and  those  who  do  attend  make 
little  or  no  response  to  the  orator’s  ap¬ 
peals.  Yet  there  is  nothing  particularly 
severe  in  the  new  administrative  regime. 
Agrarian  outrages  are,  it  is  true,  more 
successfully  hunted  out  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  the  summary  procedure  in 
cases  of  intimidation  works  well.  But 
the  real  cause  of  the  improvement  is  the 
impotence  of  the  agitator,  and  the 
cause  of  that  is  simply  the  suppression 
of  Parliamentary  government  under  the 
party  system.  What  can  he  promise  his 
former  dupes  now  ?  Nothing,  or  noth¬ 
ing  that  even  the  most  credulous  among 
them  will  believe.  They  know — for  they 
see — that  if  the  agitator  goes  one  step 
beyond  a  certain  point  in  his  personal 
attempt  to  coerce  the  Government,  he 
is  clapped  into  jail ;  and  other  means 
of  coercion  he  has  none.  He  can  no 
longer  pledge  himself,  as  he  virtually 
could  in  the  old  days,  to  wring  this  or 
that  concession  from  England  whether 
English  public  opinion  approved  of  it 
or  not.  Ministers  will  consider  his  de¬ 
mands  fairly  enough,  but  if  they  do  not 
approve  of  them,  and  if  they  see  that 
English  public  opinion  by  its  demeanor 
does  not  approve  of  them,  why  on  earth 
should  they  give  way  ?  They  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  sort  of  embarrassment 
as  a  consequence  of  refusal.  Their  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  cannot  be  ob¬ 
structed  ;  their  tenure  of  office  cannot 
be  imperilled.  Of  course  their  lives  can 
be  threatened  by  dynamite  or  the  dag¬ 
ger  ;  but  that  danger  they  had  to  face 
under  the  Parliamentary  system,  and  it 
is  one  which  English  public  servants, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  face  with  composure.  Fear 
of  Parliamentary  difficulties  has  always 
a  more  potent  influence  for  the  deflec¬ 
tion  of  Irish  policy  than  any  other,  and 
now  that  is  removed  the  agitator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  unable  to  bring  the  slightest 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  first  converting  the 
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English  people  to  their  creed  of  violence  off  upon  a  whitewashing  vote  of  confi- 


and  spoliation.  That  being  hopeless, 
the  agitator  is  powerless,  and  the  people 
know  it.  Everywhere  throughout  Ire¬ 
land  they  are  returning  to  the  ways  of 
order  and  industry.  The  strike  against 
the  tribute,  which  by  this  time  would 
probably  have  been  universal  over  Ire¬ 
land  if  Parliament  had  remained  sitting, 
is  everywhere  breaking  down.  Pay¬ 
ments,  and  even  payments  of  arrears, 
are  rapidly  coming  in  ;  for  instead  of 
believing  that  he  is  about  to  wring  from 
the  Impierial  Government  a  remission  of 
the  future  instalments  of  his  debt  as  well 
as  of  that  now  due,  the  Irish  peasant 
has  conceived  a  lively  fear  of  bsing 
ejected  from  his  holding  and  losing  all 
the  benefit  of  his  seven  or  eight  years[ 
instalments  unless  he  promptly  makes 
good  his  past  defaults. 

September  20. — It  really  looks  a.s  if 
we  should  get  non-collapsible  bayonets 
at  last.  And  all  through  one  of  the 
newspapers  having  in  despair  taken  up 
the  subject  of  the  supply  of  defective 
weapons  to  the  army.  The  editor  took 
the  report  of  the  last  commission  as  his 
text,  and  asked  how  much  longer  we 
meant,  in  the  face  of  those  revelations, 
to  arm  our  soldiers  with  skewers  which 
would  double  up  against  the  back  of  a 
well-stuffed  easy-chair.  He  did  it  very 
well,  and  the  public  took  the  alarm. 
Correspondence  poured  into  his  columns 
from  every  side.  Other  newspapers 
were  forced  to  take  up  the  subject  on 
competitive  principles,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  there  was  as  pretty  a  storm  rag¬ 
ing  about  the  ears  of  the  Secretary  for 
War  as  any  one  could  wish  to  hear.  At 
first  he  seemed  inclined  to  brave  it  ;  but 
this  show  of  obstinacy  rekindled  the 
hopes  of  the  Parliamentarians,  who  pro¬ 
tested  that  a  case  had  arisen  for  a  special 
summons  of  Parliament  under  section  6 
of  the  Quinquennial  Act.  The  prospect 
of  that  calamity,  however,  was  too 
much  for  the  equanimity  of  the  public. 
The  outcry  swelled  into  a  roar,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  promptly  intimated  to 
his  hesitating  colleague  that  he  must 
either  satisfy  the  national  demand  at 
once  or  resign.  He  himself  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  for  there  is  now  no 
chance  for  a  minister  to  shelter  himself 
behind  a  Cabinet,  while  they  shelter 
themselves  behind  their  party,  and  ride 
New  Seeies.— Vol  XLV.,  No.  6 


dence.  Ex-chiefs  and  ex-ofhcials  of  the 
War  Department,  moreover,  who  under 
the  old  system  would  have  been  looking 
forward  to  maladministering  the  service 
once  more  themselves,  at  the  next  turn 
of  the  party  wheel,  have  now  no  longer 
an  interest  in  hushing  up  departmental 
abuses,  and  have  therefore  become  their 
most  formidable  assailants.  An  inquiry 
was  held,  such  an  inquiry  as  the  oldest 
permanent  inhabitant  of  the  office  had 
never  witnessed  ;  and  with  quite  unpre¬ 
cedented  results.  Two  officers  of  the 
department  have  been  dismissed,  and 
a  contractor  has  been  prosecuted  to  a 
conviction.  So  that  we  may  fairly  hope 
to  hear  no  more  of  such  scandals  for 
some  time  to  come. 

October  5. — It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  more  than  four  months  have  passed 
since  Parliament  separated,  and  yet  that 
the  Government  have  not  promulgated 
a  single  Bill.  Or  rather  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  should  have  happened, 
to  the  apparently  universal  satisfaction 
of  the  public.  The  Old  Radicals,  I  re¬ 
member,  had  prepared  a  list  of  as  many 
as  thirty-one  measures,  all  of  them  de¬ 
clared  urgent.  Let  me  see  :  there  was 
the  Readjustment  of  Incomes  Bill,  the 
Compulsory  Benevolence  Bill,  the  Gin¬ 
ger  Beer  Prohibition  (Peckham)  Bill,  the 
Inhuman  Mousetraps  Bill,  the  Incon¬ 
venient  Contracts  Abrogation  Bill,  the 
Heating  and  Lighting  of  Sentry-boxes 
(Woolwich)  Bill,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Every  one  of  them  was  made  a  “  test  ” 
at  the  last  election  but  one,  and  the  Old 
Radical  leader  himself  very  nearly  lost 
his  seat  because  he  was  falsely  charged 
with  having  once  said  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  that  a  man  ought  in  some  cases  to 
pay  what  he  has  agreed  to  pay,  even  if 
he  finds  that  he  has  not  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain.  Well,  it  was  prophesied 
that  the  denial  or  delay  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  would  cause  a  violent  outbreak  of 
popular  impatience.  Even  those  of  my 
own  party  who  ridiculed  the  supposed 
demand  of  the  public  for  these  precious 
legislative  boons  were  rather  inclined  to 
take  the  same  view.  Habits  were  not 
easily  changed  they  said,  and  the  itch 
for  legislation  had  become  so  inveterate 
that  it  would  insist  upon  relief  in  the 
only  possible  way.  People  would  begin 
to  imagine  that  they  wanted  new  laws  on 
49 
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this,  that,  and  the  other  subject,  and  the 
illusion,  aptly  fostered  by  agitators, 
would  soon  become  invincible.  Well, 
we  shall  see  how  that  may  be,  but  there 
are  certainly  no  signs  of  it  at  present. 

Octobtr  6, — It  is  unlucky  to  boast. 
This  morning  the  text  of  a  new  Bill, 
issuing  from  the  Home  Office,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  newspapers.  It  is  to 
lie  before  the  Council  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  of  course  it  will  be 
subjected  to  every  sort  of  public  criti¬ 
cism.  "  Now,”  said  one  of  my  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  friends  to  me  to  day,  rubbing 
his  hands  in  malicious  anticipation  of 
triumph,  ”  Now  you  will  see  what  gov¬ 
ernment  by  newspapers  means,  my 
boy.”  Of  course  I  replied  that  if  the 
expectations  of  my  party  were  realized, 
it  would  not  be  a  case  of  government  by 
newspapers  at  all,  but  simply  through 
them,  just  as  a  vital  force  is  exerted 
through  a  bodily  organism  ;  and  of 
course  he  replied  that  the  bodily  organ¬ 
ism  contributed  nothing  of  its  own, 
whereas  the  newspapers  might  contrib¬ 
ute  a  great  deal  to  the  result,  and  that 
the  whole  question  was.  How  much, 
and  of  what  sort  ? 

October  28. — I  have  not  met  my  Par¬ 
liamentarian  friend  for  some  days,  and 
I  should  think  he  must  be  glad  of  it 
For  a  more  signal  refutation  of  his  evil 
prophecies  than  he  has  witnessed  during 
the  last  few  weeks  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  newspaper  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  he  contemptuously  called  it, 
has  worked  admirably.  All  the  ablest 
men  in  both  Houses  have  contributed  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill — most  of  them 
more  weightily,  all  of  them  more  gram¬ 
matically  than  they  would  have  done 
from  the  green  or  the  red  benches.  The 
bores  and  the  pretenders,  the  prigs  and 
the  pedants,  have,  as  I  foresaw,  been 
excluded  by  a  natural  process  of  selec¬ 
tion.  The  best  newspapers  have  evi¬ 
dently  found  that  they  simply  cannot 
afford  with  their  limited  space  to  print 
the  letters  of  such  persons  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  more  valuable  matter.  Some 
few  of  these  cashiered  chatterers  con¬ 
trived,  on  the  strength  of  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  platform  reputations,  to 
force  their  way  into  print ;  but  the  edi¬ 
tors  who  made  this  concession  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  popularity  soon  saw  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  it.  For  when  reduced  to  literary. 


or  to  what  was  meant  for  literary,  form, 
and  above  all  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tiguity  and  unavoidable  comparison  with 
the  letters  of  really  capable  political 
critics,  the  deplorable  weakness  of  these 
gentlemen’s  contributions,  the  hollow 
tricks  of  their  platitudinous  rhetoric, 
the  vices  of  their  poor  but  dishonest  ar¬ 
guments,  became  so  painfully  apparent 
to  every  eye  that  the  editors  themselves 
were  quite  ashamed  of  them,  and  relig¬ 
iously  excluded  them  from  their  col¬ 
umns  for  the  future.  Pretenders,  in  fact, 
were  snuffed  out  in  the  first  few  days, 
and  since  then  the  debate  has  been  con¬ 
fined,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  suggestion  from  some  shrewd  out¬ 
sider,  to  experts  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Well-known  administrators,  that 
is  to  say,  have  discussed  the  probable 
working  of  the  Bill  ;  lawyers  of  recog¬ 
nized  capacity  have  examined  its  con¬ 
struction  and  phraseology ;  nay,  jeal¬ 
ous,  and  perhaps  justly  jealous,  as  we 
are  of  the  intrusion  of  the  political  phi¬ 
losopher  into  practical  politics,  it  has 
been  possible  to  find  room  for  the  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  one  or  two  of  the  ablest  of 
those  thinkers  whose  habit  it  is  to  apply 
certain  fixed  ”  sociological  ”  principles, 
as  they  still  will  call  them  to  every  po¬ 
litical  question  of  the  day. 

November  4. — Last  Wednesday  ap¬ 
peared  the  amended  draft  of  the  Bill, 
together  with  a  statement  explaining  the 
reasons  of  the  Government  for  not  ad¬ 
mitting  into  it  certain  of  the  suggested 
amendments  which  appeared  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  is  a  very  able  paper, 
or  so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  It  has 
at  any  rate  converted  me  to  the  minis¬ 
terial  view  on- many  points  which  before 
seemed  to  me  doubtful.  Two  or  three 
replies  to  it  have  made  their  appearance 
in  the  newspapers,  but  none  of  them 
have  done  much  to  shake  the  position 
of  ministers. 

November  17. — The  Bill  becomes  law 
to-day,  amid  general  satisfaction.  It 
meets  a  real  need,  and  would  not  have 
been  introduced,  no  Government  having 
anything  to  gain  now  by  fussy  and  un¬ 
called-for  legislation,  if  it  had  not.  The 
whole  history  of  the  business  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  been  most  encouraging. 
The  Bill  just  passed  has  been  deliber¬ 
ately  and  above  all  impartially  discussed 
by  what  is,  in  an  entirely  new  and  hap- 
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pier  sense  of  the  word,  a  “  Select  ” 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
ably  assisted,  but  in  no  sense  dictated 
to,  by  a  companion  committee  of  jour* 
nalists  and  other  unofficial  politicians. 
The  notion  that  the  newspapers  would 
habitually  “  govern,"  as  they  succeeded 
now  and  then  in  intermittently  doing 
under  the  old  system,  has  turned  out  a 
complete  delusion.  I  always  said  that 
newspapers  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
coerce  Governments  when  they  had  no 
Parliament  to  act  upon — no  frightened 
herd  of  members  always  in  anxiety  about 
their  seats  and  easily  to  be  persuaded 
that  a  mere  newspaper  outcry  is  the  voice 

of  their  cons -  I  was  almost  writing 

consciences  instead  of  constituencies, 
but  to  this  order  of  politician  the  two 
words  mean  much  the  same  thing.  De¬ 
prived  of  this  leverage  the  newspaper 
exercises  its  legitimate  persuasive  influ¬ 
ence  and  no  more. 

November  19. — I  was  amused  to-day 
to  hear  that  Lord  Longwind's  letter  to 
the  Morning  Statesman  on  the  Bill,  one 
of  the  ablest  but  one  of  the  latest  which 
appeared  on  the  subject,  was  delayed 
for  no  less  than  a  week  by  reason  of  its 
author’s  obstinate  refusal  to  cut  it  down 
to  a  column  and  a  half.  It  was  not  till 
every  one  of  the  chief  London  news¬ 
papers  had  refused  admission  to  it  ex¬ 
cept  on  these  terms  that  Longwind  did 
consent  to  cut  it  down,  and  now  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  is  candid  enough  to  admit 
that  he  thinks  it  has  been  vastly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  operation.  So  that  our 
new  system  of  government  will  be  not 
only  an  improvement  of  political  meth¬ 
ods  but  a  school  of  literary  style. 

3.  1900. — The  Budget  just  set¬ 
tled  with  very  little  difficulty.  And 
people  thought  that  this  would  be  so 


formidable  a  test  of  the  working  of  the 
Quinquennial  Act  !  Yet  why  ?  How 
often  in  our  political  history  has  any 
Budget  been  materially  amended  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Surely  very  sel¬ 
dom.  A  decent  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  with  his  excellent  permanent 
officials  at  his  back,  is  stronger  in  fact 
than  any  of  his  Parliamentary  critics. 
And  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  good 
head  of  a  Spending  Department  in  the 
matter  of  the  Estimates,  which  have 
gone  through  this  year  as  smoothly  as  oil. 

December  14,  1901. — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  look  my  diary  in  the  face  : 
it  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  I 
made  any  entry  in  it.  But  the  gaps  in 
its  chronology  only  measure  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  national  welfare.  Happy 
country  which  can  find  no  material  even 
for  such  humble  annals  as  these  !  Little 
more  than  two  of  our  five  unparlia- 
mented  years  have  gone  by,  and  what  a 
change  has  taken  place  !  England  pros¬ 
perous,  Ireland  tranquil  and  healing  her 
of  her  grievous  wound  ;  classes  united, 
factions  dispersed  ;  wisdom  vocal,  folly 
silent ;  administration  immensely  im¬ 
proved,  legislation  enormously  reduced  ; 
the  mother  country  drawing  her  colonies 
closer  to  her  day  by  day,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  resuming  that  position  in 
Europe  which  only  a  continuous  foreign 
policy  could  ever  have  regained  for  her. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Old  Radical  may 
make  a  last  struggle  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Quinquennial  Act  in  1904  ;  but 
though  I  am  not  a  sporting  man  I  am 
ready  to  bet  that  when  Parliament  meets 
again  in  that  year,  it  will  meet  not  to  re¬ 
peal  that  beneficial  statute,  but  to  make 
it,  under  proper  safeguards,  perpetual. 
— Nineteenth  Century, 


CARMEN  SiECULARE. 

An  Ode  in  Honor  of  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

BY  BARON  TENNYSON. 


Fifty  times  the  rose  has  flower’d  and  faded, 
Fifty  times  the  golden  harvest  fallen. 

Since  our  Queen  assumed  the  globe,  the  sceptre. 


CARMEN  SiECULARE. 


II. 

She  beloved  for  a  kindliness 
Rare  in  Fable  or  History, 

Queen,  and  Empress  of  India, 
Crown’d  so  long  with  a  diadem 
Never  worn  by  a  worthier, 

Now  with  prosperous  auguries 
Comes  at  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

III. 

Nothing  qf  the  lawless,  of  the  Despot, 
Nothing  of  the  vulgar,  or  vainglorious. 

All  is  gracious,  gentle,  great  and  Queenly. 


IV. 

You  then  loyally,  all  of  you. 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival, 
And  in  each  let  a  multitude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it. 
One  full  voice  of  allegiance. 
Hail  the  great  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


V. 

Queen,  as  true  to  womanhood  as  Queenhood, 
Glorying  in  the  glories  of  her  people. 
Sorrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  the  lowest ! 


VI. 

You,  that  wanton  in  affluence. 

Spare  not  now  to  be  bountiful. 

Call  your  poor  to  regale  with  you. 
Make  their  neighborhood  healthfuller, 
Give  your  gold  to  the  Hospital, 

Let  the  weary  be  comforted. 

Let  the  needy  be  banqueted, 

Let  the  maim'd  in  his  heart  rejoice 
At  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

VII. 

Henry’s  fifty  years  are  all  in  shadow. 

Gray  with  distance  Edward’s  fifty  summers, 
Ev’n  her  Grandsire’s  fifty  half  forgotten.  . 

VIII. 

You,  the  Patriot  Architect, 

Shape  a  stately  memorial, 

Make  it  regally  gorgeous. 

Some  Imperial  Institute, 
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Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament,  1 

Which  may  speak  to  the  centuries,  ‘ 

All  the  centuries  after  us,  | 

Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


IX. 

Fifty  years  of  ever-broadening  Commerce  ! 
Fifty  years  of  ever-brightening  Science  ! 
Fifty  years  of  ever-widening  Empire  ! 


X. 

You,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 

You,  the  Lord-territorial, 

You,  the  Lord-manufacturer, 

You,  the  hardy,  laborious. 

Patient  children  of  Albion, 

You,  Canadian,  Indian, 

Australasian,  African, 

All  your  hearts  be  in  harmony. 

All  your  voices  in  unison. 

Singing  “  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Golden  year  of  her  Jubilee  !” 

XI. 

Are  there  thunders  moaning  in  the  distance  ? 

Are  there  spectres  moving  in  the  darkness  ? 

Trust  the  Lord  of  Light  to  guide  her  people, 

Till  the  thunders  pass,  the  spectres  vanish, 

And  the  Light  is  Victor,  and  the  darkness 
Dawns  into  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ages. 

—  Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


FOR  BETTER  FOR  WORSE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN,” 


**  For  better  for  worse.”  How  many 
young  creatures  repeat  these  words,  un¬ 
thinkingly,  or  thinking  that  the  future 
will  be  all  better  and  no  worse — that 
marriage  is  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise, 
and  those  only  are  to  be  pitied  who  stand 
without  the  gate.  They  are  ;  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  life  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  life. 
But  a  perfect  married  life,  though  there 
is  such  a  thing,  is  the  rarest  thing  under 
the  sun.  Of  the  thousands  who  have 
known  the  rapture  of  love,  even  of  sat¬ 
isfied  love,  there  are  only  tens,  nay  units, 
who  live  to  know  what  the  poet  calls 
“comfort  of  marriage” — the  unity  of 
interests,  the  entire  reliance,  the  con¬ 
stant,  faithful  companionship :  the 
peaceful  habitual  affection  which  re¬ 


places  passion  ;  which  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  sits  every  day 
at  the  same  board,  and  lays  the  tired 
head  every  night  on  the  same  pillow, 
quite  certain  and  quite  content  in  that 
certainty,  that  nothing  but  the  inevi¬ 
table  “till  death  us  do  part”  will  ever 
involve  separation. 

It  is  only  those  who  understand  and 
believe  in  such  marriage  who  have  a 
right  to  speak  on  a  much-discussed  sub¬ 
ject,  which  has  been  viewed  in  many 
phases,  but  all  chiefly  from  the  worldly 
side — the  man’s  side.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side — and  the  woman's. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
two.  A  man  makes  his  own  marriage. 
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It  is  he  who  is  supposed  to  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  ;  to  woo,  ask,  and  win.  If  the 
union  turns  out  a  mistake,  he  has,  or* 
dinarily,  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 
But  there  are  myriads  of  women  who, 
by  persuasion  of  friends,  or  of  the  lover 
himself,  by  the  self-delusion  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  "  the  weaker  sex"  is 
constantly  prone  to,  from  poverty,  pride, 
or  disappointed  affections,  and  other 
less  pitiable  and  more  ignoble  motives 
— marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  ; 
wake  up  from  a  temporary  hallucination 
to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  a 
creature  fallen  into  a  bog,  where  the 
more  it  struggles  the  deeper  it  sinks. 
All  the  deeper  that  its  struggles  are,  for 
the  most  part,  dumb. 

Not  always.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
while  a  man  who  has  made  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  marriage  is  generally  totally  silent 
on  the  subject,  women,  if  they  utter  no 
open  outcry,  often  secretly  complain, 
and  those  most  who  have  the  least  to 
complain  of.  For  such  there  need  not 
be  felt  the  slightest  pity.  If  their  life, 
is  destroyed,  they  destroy  it  themselves  ; 
not  merely  by  the  first  foolish  step — 
which  many  take,  for  the  average  of 
marriages  are  not  ideal,  but  result  only 
in  a  convenient  mutual  toleration — but 
because  they  will  not  make  the  best  of 
things,  will  not  take  in  the  vital  truth 
that  happiness — or  perhaps  I  should 
say  blessedness—  consists,  not  in  obtain¬ 
ing  what  we  crave  for,  but  in  turning  to 
noble  uses  that  which  we  have. 

Many  a  wife  goes  about  making  "  a 
poor  mouth"  about  mere  trifles.  Her 
husband  has  not  given  her  the  position 
she  expected  ;  he  likes  town  and  she 
the  country,  or  vice  versa  j  he  has  a 
good  heart  but  a  bad  temper  ;  his  rela¬ 
tives  are  unpleasant,  or  he  takes  a  dis¬ 
like,  just  or  unjust,  to  hers  ;  all  these 
minor  miseries  silly  women  dwell  upon, 
instead  of  accepting  them,  like  the  hus¬ 
band,  “  for  better  for  worse,"  and  striv¬ 
ing  by  all  conceivable  means,  by  pa¬ 
tience,  by  self-denial,  by  courage  when 
necessary,  and  by  silent  endurance 
always,  to  change  worse  into  better. 
This  can  be  done,  and  often  is  done. 
If  we,  who  have  lived  long  enough  to 
look  on  life  with  larger  eyes  than  the 
young,  are  often  saddened  to  see  how 
many  of  the  most  passionate  love-mar¬ 
riages  melt  away  into  a  middle  age  of 


misery,  we  have  also  seen  others  which, 
beginning  in  error,  and  possessing  all 
the  elements  of  future  wretchedness, 
have  yet  by  wise  conduct — generally  on 
the  wife's  side — ended  in  something  not 
far  short  of  happiness. 

Every  woman  who  takes  upon  herself 
the  "  holy  estate" — and  it  is  indeed 
holy — "  of  matrimony”  has  to  learn 
soon  or  late — happy  if  she  learn  it  soon  ! 
— that  no  two  human  beings  can  be  tied 
together  for  life  without  finding  endless 
difficulties,  not  only  in  the  world  out¬ 
side,  but  in  each  other.  These  have  to 
be  solved,  and  generally  by  the  wife. 
She  must  have  a  strong  heart,  a  sweet 
temper,  an  unlimited  patience,  and 
above  all,  a  power  to  see  the  right,  and 
do  it,  not  merely  for  the  love  of  man — 
"  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling 
him  Lord  "  (a  state  of  things  belonging 
to  a  polygamous  and  not  a  Christian 
community) — but  for  the  love  of  God, 
which  alone  can  tide  an  ill-assorted 
couple  over  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
of  early  married  life  into  a  calm  sea  and 
a  prosperous  voyage. 

I  state  this,  that  if  what  I  am  about 
to  say  be  somewhat  iconoclastic,  it 
should  be  clearly  seen  that  I  wage  war 
against  false  idols  and  not  against  true 
gods.  And  I  write,  not  for  those  whose 
matrimonial  lot  is  the  average  one, 
neither  very  happy  nor  very  miserable, 
who  having  made  their  bed  must  lie 
upon  it  and  make  the  best  of  it ;  but 
for  those  whose  lot  has  turned  out — as 
the  man  said  of  his  bad  wife — "  all 
worse  and  no  better, "  who  are  tied  and 
bound,  not  always  by  their  own  fault, 
with  a  ghastly  chain,  the  iron  of  which 
enters  their  very  soul,  and  from  which 
they  have  no  hope  of  escape  but  death. 

'The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is,  how 
long  a  woman  should  endure  that  chain  ; 
how  far  she  may  righteously  put  up  with 
the  husband,  whom,  under  whatever  cir¬ 
cumstances,  she  has  taken  "  for  better 
for  worse,"  and  found  hopelessly 
"  worse.”  The  opposite  question,  as 
to  how  a  good  man  should  deal  with  a 
bad  wife,  I  do  not  enter  into.  Men  are 
the  law-makers,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

In  ancient  times,  most  nations  were 
polygamous,  including  the  Jews,  upon 
whose  marriage  laws  ours — rightly  or 
wrongly — are  founded  ;  witness  St. 
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Paul’s  advice  on  the  text  of  Sarah — 
“  whose  daughters  ye  are” — in  our 
marriage  homily.  Women  were  held  to 
be  the  mere  goods  and  chattels,  first  of 
father,  then  of  husband,  and  bought 
and  sold  accordingly.  Early  Christi* 
anity,  while  raising  the  woman  to  the 
level  of  being  ”  one  flesh”  with  the 
man,  absorbed  her  in  him,  as  '*  bone  of 
his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,”  giving 
her  few  or  no  rights  of  her  own.  Only 
of  late  years  has  she  been  recognized  as 
a  separate  entity,  with  feelings,  duties, 
rights ;  man's  partner  and  helpmeet, 
but  in  no  sense  his  slave,  as,  though 
outwardly  treated  as  a  goddess,  she 
really  was,  throughout  all  the  Middle 
Ages  of  Europe.  Now,  public  opinion 
has  changed.  The  much-lauded  ”  Pa¬ 
tient  Griseldis”  would  be  scouted  in 
most  modern  society  as  a  woman  whose 
conduct  showed  a  cowardice  absolutely 
criminal  ;  and  in  many  honest  minds 
even  Tennyson’s  lovely  story  of  ”  Enid 
and  Geraint”  leaves  an  ugly  doubt  be¬ 
hind  whether  the  man  was  not  a  brute 
and  the  woman  a  simpleton. 

Yet  still,  despite  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  there  is  in  some  people  a  lurking 
feeling  for  the  brute  and  against  the 
simpleton  ;  a  clinging  to  the  letter  of 
the  law — ”  Those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder” 
— forgetting  that  many  marriages  seem 
made  not  by  God,  but,  if  I  may  say  it, 
by  the  devil.  Even  the  marriage  ser¬ 
vice  itself  warns  us  that  ”  as  many  as 
are  coupled  together  otherwise  than  as 
God’s  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined 
together  by  Him,  neither  is  their  matri¬ 
mony  lawful,” 

There  are  many  marriages  which, 
”  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  dis¬ 
closed  ” — I  quote  still  from  the  mar¬ 
riage  service — are  unlawful  from  the 
first ;  and  many  more  that  become  un¬ 
lawful  afterward,  to  continue  in  which  is 
far  more  sinful  than  to  break  them.  Be¬ 
sides  infidelity,  the  one  cause  for  which 
law,  though,  I  shame  to  say,  not  always 
social  opinion  or  custom,  justifies  a 
woman  in  quitting  her  husband,  there 
are  other  wrongs,  equally  cruel,  and 
equally  fatal  in  result,  which  Society 
allows  her  to  endure  to  the  bitter  end. 
A  man  may  be  a  confirmed  drunkard,  a 
spendthrift,  a  liar — a  scoundrel  so  com¬ 
plete  that  no  honest  gentleman  would 


admit  him  within  his  doors  ;  and  yet 
the  wretched  woman  his  wife  is  expected 
to  ”  do  her  duty” — to  ”  stick  to  him 
through  thick  and  thin” — so  goes  the 
phrase.  She  must  shut  her  eyes  to  all 
his  sins,  and  make  believe  to  herself  and 
the  world  at  large  that  none  exist ;  con¬ 
tinue  to  ”  obey  him  and  serve  him”  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  marriage  vow  ;  be  the 
mistress  of  his  house,  and — most  terri¬ 
ble  fate  of  all  ! — the  mother  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  And  the  world,  even  the  virtuous 
half  of  it,  will  uphold  and  praise  her, 
affirming  that  she  only  does  what  every 
loyal  wife  ought  to  do — and  is  quite 
right  to  do  it. 

I  say  she  is  wrong — culpably  wrong  ; 
that  her  noble  endurance,  falsely  so- 
called,  is  mere  cowardice,  and  her  con¬ 
jugal  submission  a  degradation  as  sinful 
as  that  of  many  a  woman  who  omits  the 
marriage  ceremony  altogether.  A 
woman,  married  to  a  thoroughly  bad 
man,  and  making  believe  that  he  is  a 
good  man,  must  be  either  a  hypocrite, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or 
a  fool.  Her  patience  is  an  error,  her 
self-sacrifice  a  crime,  for  neither  ends 
with  herself  alone. 

And  here  I  draw  the  line — which  law 
as  well  as  public  opinion  ought  to  draw 
— where  endurance  is  bound  to  end.  A 
childless  wife  may,  if  she  chooses,  im¬ 
molate  herself,  like  a  Hindoo  widow,  in 
the  moral  suttee  which  many  good  peo¬ 
ple  still  hold  to  as  a  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  ;  but  when  she  is  a  mother, 
the  case  is  totally  different.  There  is 
one  ”  cause  for  which  marriage  was  or¬ 
dained  ” — I  still  quote  from  the  Prayer- 
book — which  has  been  overlooked  by 
our  legislators — namely,  the  children. 

The  divorce  laws  in  all  countries 
make  the  grounds  of  separation  personal 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
question  of  duty  is  held  to  lie  solely 
with  these  two.  Whereas,  for  both, 
and  beyond  both,  is  a  higher  duty  still 
— that  which  they,  and  Society,  owe  to 
the  innocent  creatures  whom  marriage 
has  brought  into  the  world  ;  who  did 
not  ask  to  be  born,  and  yet  must  sup¬ 
port  existence,  tainted  by  the  sins  and 
darkened  by  the  sufferings  of  parents 
who  primarily  never  thought  of  them  at 
all. 

I  may  startle  many  by  affirming  that 
the  first  duty  of  every  woman  who  de- 
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liberately  chooses  the  lot  of  Mother  Eve 
is — her  children.  Nature  herself  up¬ 
holds  this  law.  In  most  brute  beasts, 
from  the  time  the  double  life  begins  the 
mother  is  wholly  a  mother — and  solely  ; 
the  father  having  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  his  offspring.  Higher  forms  of  ex¬ 
istence  recognize  the  double  parental 
tie  ;  but  still  the  claim  of  child  upon 
mother  and  mother  upon  child,  begun 
through  physical  sufferings  and  joys  of 
which  men  are  equally  ignorant,  and 
continued  through  years  of  patient  care 
of  which  they  are  in  general  quite  in¬ 
capable,  constitutes  a  bond  like  nothing 
else  in  the  world.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  a  closer  bond  and  a 
stronger  duty  than  that  toward  any  hus¬ 
band  ;  unless  it  be  a  husband  who  fulfils 
all  his  duties,  and  is  as  truly  a  father  as 
the  mother  is,  or  ought  to  be — a  mother. 
And  when  these  two  duties  clash,  as 
duties  often  do  in  this  world,  1  believe 
the  mother  ought  to  choose  first  the 
duty  to  her  children.  A  man  can  take 
care  of  himself — can  ruin  or  save  him¬ 
self  ;  for,  however  she  may  imagine  it, 
very  seldom  can  any  woman  save  a  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  husband.  Nor,  though  she 
married  him,  is  she  responsible  for  him, 
beyond  a  certain  extent  ;  she  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  children  from  the  hour  of 
birth — nay,  for  the  very  fact  of  their 
existence. 

It  would  be  entering  on  too  wide  a 
field  of  discussion  to  open  the  question 
whether  those  who  are  stricken  with  any 
hereditary  taint  should  marry,  or  be 
allowed  to  marry,  at  all.  And  this 
paper  is  meant  to  deal  with  a  woman's 
position  and  duty  after  marriage  ;  when 
time  has  proved  without  doubt  that  the 
marriage  was  not  "  made  in  Heaven," 
but — in  the  other  place.  Is  she  justified 
in  destroying  not  only  herself  but  her 
helpless  children,  in  that  hell  upon  earth 
which  a  bad  man  can  create  around  him 
by  his  unrestrained  vices  ? 

That  word  vices  answers  the  question. 
No  mere  fault  or  misfortune,  such  as  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper,  hopeless  sick¬ 
ness,  or  worldly  ruin,  does  in  the  least 
abrogate  that  solemn  covenant  "  for 
better  for  worse’  ’ — but  vice  does.  Con¬ 
firmed  drunkenness,  evil  courses  of  any 
kind,  ingrained  lack  of  principle,  cruel 
tyranny,  and  that  violent  temper  that  is 
akin’ to  madness  and  equally  dangerous 


— whatever  compels  a  woman  to  teach 
her  children  that  to  serve  God  they 
must  not  imitate  their  father,  warrants 
her  in  quitting  him,  and  taking  them 
from  him.  Whenever  things  come  to 
that  pass  that  the  vileness  of  the  father 
will  destroy  the  children,  physically  and 
morally,  then  the  mother’s  course  is 
clear.  She  must  save  them,  nor  suffer 
their  father’s  sins  to  blight  their  whole 
future  existence. 

For — let  me  dare  to  utter  the  plain 
truth — they  ought  never  to  have  existed 
at  all.  To  make  a  drunkard,  a  de¬ 
bauchee,  a  scoundrel  of  any  sort,  the 
father  of  her  children,  is,  to  a  righteous 
woman,  a  sin  almost  equivalent  to  child- 
murder.  And  she  slays  not  only  their 
bodies  but  their  souls  ;  entailing  on 
them  an  hereditary  curse,  which  may 
not  be  rooted  out  for  generations. 

Therefore,  for  any  good  woman  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  scoundrel  there  is  but  one  duty 
— separation.  Not  divorce.  This,  by 
permitting  re-marriage,  which  the  vic¬ 
tim  would  seldom  or  never  desire,  would 
allow  the  victimizer  to  carry  into  a  new 
home  the  misery  he  has  inflicted  on  the 
former  one.  But  legal  separation — a 
mensa  et  thoro — giving  to  the  wife  ex¬ 
actly  the  position  of  a  widow,  and  to 
the  children  the  safety  of  being  father¬ 
less,  for  a  bad  father  is  worse  than  none 
— ought  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  attain¬ 
able  by  all  classes. 

The  question  of  income  and  mainte¬ 
nance  would  have  its  difficulties  ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  wife  who  thus  vol¬ 
untarily  leaves  her  husband  should  only 
take  away  with  her  what  is  absolutely 
her  own.  She  wishes  to  be  freed  from 
himself  ;  she  does  not  want  his  money. 
Also,  though  this  may  sometimes  fall 
hard,  I  think  the  support  of  the  children 
should  devolve  upon  her.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  possibility  of  mercenary  or 
worldly  or  vicious  motives  for  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  places  it  entirely  on  moral 
grounds.  Money,  wrung  legally  out  of 
a  bad  father,  would,  in  most  women's 
eyes,  only  bring  a  curse  with  it  ;  and 
there  are  few  mothers  who,  if  put  to  the 
test,  would  not  prefer  the  hardest  pov¬ 
erty  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
rather  than  the  misery  of  a  home  in 
which  the  name  of  husband  and  father 
is  a  mere  sham  ;  where — sharpest  pang 
of  all — they  have  to  sit  still  and  see  their 
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little  ones  slowly  contaminated  by  one 
to  whom  the  hapless  innocents  owe 
nothing  but  the  mere  accident  of  exist* 
ence. 

By  the  outside  world,  this  condition 
of  quasi-widowhood,  if  sad  and  difficult, 
should  be  held  in  no  way  dishonorable. 
To  it  would  attach  none  of  the  degrada¬ 
tions  and  foul  revelations  of  divorce  ; 
indeed,  the  fact  that  separation  was  easy 
would  make  divorce  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  should  be.  Easy  divorce  loosens 
all  the  rivets  which  hold  society  to¬ 
gether,  and,  while  giving  no  consolation 
to  innocence,  ofiers  a  premium  to  guilt. 
The  great  safeguard  of  marriage  is  its 
inevitableness  ;  the  consciousness  that 
no  power  on  earth  can  ever  place  either 
party  in  the  same  position  as  before 
their  union.  Otherwise,  only  too  many 
couples  would  separate  in  the  first  year 
of  their  union.  But  the  mistake,  known 
to  be  irrevocable,  is  borne,  and  some¬ 
times  partially  remedied.  When  irre¬ 
mediable,  the  utmost  that  both  parties 
can  expect  and  most  would  desire,  is  to 
get  free  from  one  another — as  free  as 
they  can,  and  save  their  children  from 
the  consequences  of  their  fatal  error. 

This,  and  no  more  than  this,  I  think 
they  have  a  right  to.  Neither  law  nor 
public  opinion  can  place,  or  ought  to 
place,  unhappy  married  couples  in  the 
same  position  as  if  they  had  never  com¬ 
mitted  that  false  step.  One  can  deeply 
pity  a  woman  whose  husband  is  trans- 
piorted  for  forgery,  or  a  man  whose  wife 
is  shut  up  permanently  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  ;  but,  though  these  things  in¬ 
volve  and  justify  a  life-long  separation, 
they  would  form  a  ghastly  and  danger¬ 
ous  argument  for  divorce.  Nay,  speak¬ 
ing  as  a  woman,  and  for  women,  I 
doubt  if  divorce  should  ever  be  permis¬ 
sible.  Few  of  us  would  either  care  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  divorced  man,  or 
feel  it  right  to  marry  at  all  while  the 
husband,  the  father  of  our  children,  was 
still  alive. 

But  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  condone  vice  and  perpetuate 
evil,  who  has  strength  to  cut  off  a  right 
hand  and  put  out  a  right  eye,  rather 
than  sin  against  God  and  ruin  the  young 
souls  He  has  intrusted  to  her,  would  be 
deterrent  rather  than  dangerous.  Many 
a  man,  who,  knowing  his  wife  dare  not 
or  cannot  leave  him,  is  selfish,  tyranni¬ 


cal,  brutal,  breaking  every  law  of  God 
and  man  except  those  for  which  he 
would  be  openly  punished,  if  he  thought 
she  would  leave  him,  could  get  rid  of 
him  by  means  short  of  divorce,  and 
without  the  odium  to  herself  and  the 
freedom  to  him  that  result  from  divorce 
— would  possibly  amend  his  ways.  If 
not,  he  would  richly  deserve  the  justice 
without  mercy — for  mercy  to  the  sinful 
is  often  mercilessness  to  the  innocent — 
which  is  Society’s  only  safeguard  against 
such  men.  They  are  not  fit  for  domes¬ 
tic  life  ;  and,  though  in  public  life  some 
of  them  brazen  it  out  to  the  last,  the 
best  that  Society  can  do  for  them  is  to 
save  other  women  from  them,  help  their 
wives  to  gather  together  the  fragments 
of  a  wrecked  existence,  and  teach  their 
children  to  cover  over  with  wise  and 
duteous  silence  the  very  name  of  father. 

There  are  fathers  —  and  fathers. 
Those  who  deserve  the  name  will  not 
resent  my  distinguishing  between  them. 
And  no  good  husband  is  harmed  by 
laws  which  protect  hapless  women 
against  bad  husbands.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  women  as  unfit  to  be 
mothers  as  wives,  and  God  help  the 
man  who  has  chosen  such  an  one  !  But, 
as  I  have  said,  the  choice  is  his  own  ; 
he  is — apparently,  at  least — the  active, 
not  the  passive  agent  in  his  own  hard 
fate.  And  he  generally  bears  it  in 
heroic  silence.  So  should  she.  If,  re¬ 
fusing  to  lower  her  womanhood  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  live  with  a  bad  man,  she  has 
courage  to  quit  him,  she  deserves  not 
merely  pity  but  respect.  But  she  de¬ 
serves  neither,  if,  while  tamely  sub¬ 
mitting  to  her  misery,  she  raises  a  feeble 
wailing  or  a  monstrous  howling  against 
it.  Such  women  encourage  bad  men, 
and  injure  good  men  by  appealing  to 
the  noblest  quality  of  the  stronger  sex — 
compassion. 

It  is  to  obviate  this,  to  set  up  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  good  men  can  fairly  judge 
good  women,  that  I  write  the  present 
paper  ;  starting  with  the  principle  that 
in  most  cases  of  unhappy  marriage  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  \i  the  good 
of  the  children.  Secondly,  that  while 
divorce,  being  undesirable  in  itself,  and 
dangerous  to  the  community  at  large, 
should  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible, 
separation,  restoring  to  both  parties  all 
rights  which  they  had  before  marriage, 
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except  that  of  re-marrying,  should  be  soul,  ending  in  untold  misery — nay, 
made  easily  and  honorably  obtaina-  worse  than  misery,  guilt — caused  by 
ble-  the  false  interpretation  that  so  many 

What  men  should  do  in  a  similar  case,  well-meaning,  narrow-minded  people 
I  leave  to  themselves  to  say.  I  speak  put  upon  the  words,  most  sacred  words 
only  for  women,  hoping  my  words  may  to  all  who  really  understand  them  ! — 
strengthen  lome  of  them  to  break  "for  better  for  worse.” — Contemporary 
through  that  cruel  bondage  of  body  and  Review, 
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The  extraordinary  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  micro-organisms  can  be 
subjected  without  destroying  their 
vitality  is  almost  beyond  belief.  We 
have  even  one  well-known  scientist 
writing,  after  detailing  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  :  “  Hence,  among  all  known 
organic  forms,  the  infusoria  and  their 
allies  alone  would  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  weathering  the  cataclysmic 
changes  of  the  universe,  and,  secure 
from  all  influences  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
migrating  in  safety  through  interplan¬ 
etary  space.”  Still,  discounting  all 
speculation,  so  wonderful  are  the  powers 
of  endurance  of  these  minute  beings,  so 
liable  to  be  scouted  offhand  as  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  they  gave  vitality  to  one  of  the 
bitterest  controversies  of  science — the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation — that 
is,  whether  life  may  arise  from  inorganic 
matter  de  novo  without  the  interposition 
of  a  parent.  The  introduction  of  the 
microscope  with  its  revelations  soon 
killed  the  theory  in  its  older  and  cruder 
form,  but  gave  rise  to  one  much  subtler, 
which  has  survived  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  has  shown  the  world  of  these 
small  creatures  to  be  a  veritable  wonder¬ 
land  indeed  ;  it  has  shown  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  that  the  believer 
in  spontaneous  generation  will  not  cred¬ 
it  their  having  proceeded  from  a  parent, 
but  prefers  to  trust  to  chance  to  solve 
his  self-imposed  difficulty.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  theory  will  bring  under  our 
notice  the  resistent  powers  of  these 
micro-organisms. 

But  before  proceeding  with  it,  we 
may  mention  shortly  what  is  meant  by 
micro-organisms  or  animalcules.  If  a 
putrescent  fluid  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one 
swarming  mass  of  living  units,  jumbling 
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and  jostling  each  other  —  in  truth,  a 
struggle  for  life,  whole  species  disap¬ 
pearing  in  a  few  days  under  a  more 
powerful  one.  Minute  oblong  bodies 
are  seen  pushing  or  vacillating  across — 
these  are  called  bacteria ;  slender, 
“  rod”-like  bodies — bacilli — force  their 
way  like  a  fish  through  reeds  ;  others 
move  in  a  wavy,  shimmering  manner, 
or  whirl  across  with  spiral  movements. 
But  infusoria,  larger  and  variously 
shaped,  are  there,  with  characteristic 
and  much  less  mechanical  motions. 
Some  advance  with  apparent  labor, 
others  cross  the  fleld  of  vision  like  the 
shadow  of  a  bee  in  its  flight.  Very 
curiously  are  we  reminded,  too,  of  famil¬ 
iar  objects  by  their  forms  and  actions. 
Some  are  like  animated  slippers,  bottles, 
whirling  saucers,  or  creeping  insects  ; 
even  the  swan  has  its  copy,  as  graceful 
in  its  motions,  and  to  the  full  more  ele¬ 
gant  in  the  ever-varying  curves  of  its 
long  and  elastic  neck.  One  form  is  the 
miniature  of  those  large-breasted  pig¬ 
eons,  and  propels  itself,  now  slowly, 
now  with  a  rush  like  a  starling  in  search 
of  worms  on  a  meadow  of  a  dewy  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  feeding  it  is  loo,  and  to  good 
purpose,  making  short  work  of  those 
rod-like  bodies  already  mentioned. 
Their  progression  is  effected  by  the  lash¬ 
ing  about  of  long  whip-like  filaments, 
or  the  quivering  of  short  hairs,  with 
which  the  body  in  some  cases  is  covered. 
There  are  hundreds  of  different  species 
of  these,  easily  recognized,  from  the 
four-thousandth  part,  or  less,  to  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  Some  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  these  formed  an  entirely  un¬ 
known  world  ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
complete  life-histories  of  some  of  these 
has  been  gained,  and  in  great  part  in 
combating  the  views  put  forward  in 
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support  of  the  theory  already  mention¬ 
ed. 

Returning  to  the  theory,  then,  we  And 
that  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
an  Englishman  asserted  “  that  animal¬ 
cules  were  directly  and  spontaneously 
engendered  from  more  highly  organized 
bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.” 
Ever  since,  this  idea  has  been  taken  up 
again  and  again,  and  buttressed  by  new 
arguments,  which  were  brought  forward 
only  to  be  at  once  refuted.  We  shall 
only  notice  those  of  Dr.  Bastian,  the 
latest  advocate  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion.  He  reasoned — since  no  one  de¬ 
nies  that  boiling  water  kills  all  forms  of 
life,  it  follows  that  if  living  forms  ap¬ 
pear  in  fluids  which  have  been  boiled  in 
flasks,  afterward  hermetically  sealed, 
they  must  have  arisen  from  inorganic 
matter  :  experiments  show  that  they  do 
so  appear,  therefore  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  spontaneous  generation.  Others 
repeated  his  experiments,  and  found 
them  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
were  either  forced  to  the  above  belief, 
or  bound  to  show  his  other  premise 
wrong,  which  everybody  hitherto  had 
been  willing  to  admit — that  is,  to  show 
that  boiling  does  not  destroy  all  forms 
of  life.  Soon  Tyndall  and  others  were 
to  the  front  with  proofs,  afforded  by 
most  ingenious  experiments,  that  there 
are  organisms  which  are  capable  of  sur¬ 
viving  a  temperature  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But 
again  he  says,  what  can  be  made  of  the 
fact,  that  in  a  few  hours  myriads  of  ani¬ 
malcules  appear  in  a  few  drops  of  a 
putrescent  fluid  ?  They  cannot  have 
arisen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
but  must  have  been  developed  sponta¬ 
neously  from  the  particles  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  matter.  This  seems  very  plausible  ; 
and  if  we  think  only  of  the  laws  obtain¬ 
ing  among  the  higher  animals,  almost 
staggers  us  ;  but  if  we  take  a  look  at 
their  life-history,  as  described  by  Saville 
Kent,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at 
their  sudden  appearance,  their  universal 
diffusion,  or  their  survival  of  almost  im¬ 
possible  conditions. 

If  a  piece  of  hay  be  steeped  in  water, 
and  examined  with  a  microscope  after  a 
few  hours,  countless  swarms  of  animal¬ 
cules  are  seen.  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  was  the  question  asked.  Mr. 
Kent,  by  employing  the  very  finest  ob¬ 


ject-glasses  in  his  microscope,  was  able 
to  answer.  He  detected  on  the  hay, 
when  newly  moistened,  coatings  of  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  capsules  or  spores,  one- 
twenty-thousandth  inch,  which  were 
seen  to  increase  in  size,  and  ultimately 
develop  into  animalcules.  Dallinger 
had  already  observed  the  reverse  of  this, 
and  showed  the  history  of  these  spores, 
that  they  were  the  product,  not  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  hay,  but  of  living 
progenitors.  With  a  rare  patience,  he 
watched  a  particular  adult  animalcule 
in  all  its  wanderings  until  it  grew  qui¬ 
escent,  encysting  or  incasing  itself,  and 
eventually  breaking  up  its  whole  body- 
substance  into  almost  invisible  particles 
or  spores.  These  spores  were  shed  into 
the  surrounding  fluid,  and  observed  to 
grow  into  the  like  form  with  the  parent. 

Mr.  Kent  showed  also  that  the  liquid 
squeezed  from  dew-laden  grass,  when 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  is  swarm¬ 
ing  with  minute  beings  in  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  condition.  Whence  came  they  ? 
Yesterday  they  were  not,  for  the  grass 
was  dry,  and  it  is  only  in  moisture  that 
the  adult  can  show  activity  ;  to-day, 
they  are  gone.  Whenever  the  heat  of 
the  sun  dries  the  grass,  a  very  few  may 
become  encysted,  and,  their  animation 
suspended,  await  the  return  of  the  rain 
or  dew  to  resume  their  activity.  But  it 
is  to  the  spores — which,  owing  to  the 
fertility  and  quick  maturity  of  animal¬ 
cules,  are  always  being  formed  where 
adults  are — we  must  look  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  species  through  these 
dry  periods.  These,  like  seeds,  resist 
the  drought,  and  cling  to  the  grass, 
showing  us  how  it  is  possible  for  hay  in¬ 
fusions  to  develop  such  enormous  num¬ 
bers  of  these  organisms.  Hay,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  resting-place  of 
spores — in  fact,  the  air  is  full  of  them, 
shaken  or  blown  about  by  the  winds 
from  dried-up  ditches  and  withered 
grass,  ready  to  settle  in  any  favorable 
liquid  and  spring  into  full  vigor.  And 
herein  lies  the  explanation  of  how  a  fluid 
set  aside  with  no  animalcules  in  it  may 
soon  show  signs  of  them — the  spores 
settle  into  it  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
”  grow.”  But  the  believers  in  sponta¬ 
neous  generation  say  that  is  ridiculous 
and  all  mere  imagination,  and  that  no 
one  has  seen  these  spores  or  germs  in 
the  air.  Here,  again,  however,  they  are 
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answered,  for  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and 
notably  DalHnger,  have  proved  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  last-named  took  a  fluid 
full  of  particular  species  of  infusoria, 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  collected 
the  residual  dust — mostly  spores  with 
their  vitality  unimpaired,  as  we  would 
expect  from  what  has  been  already 
noticed.  He  scattered  it  in  a  specially 
prepared  chamber,  and  putting  in  a 
“  sterilized  *’  fluid,  found,  as  the  dust 
settled  into  it,  that  only  these  same  spe¬ 
cies  developed.  Repeating  the  proc¬ 
ess  with  more  of  the  fluid,  but  with  the 
sporidial  dust  of  other  species,  these 
other  species  invariably  appeared.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  found  that  those  portions  of 
the  liquid  put  in  first  gave  rise  mostly 
to  the  species — where  the  dust  of  more 
than  one  species  was  used  at  the  same 
time — having  larger  spores  ;  those  later, 
mostly  to  the  species  having  smaller 
ones  ;  and  that.  Anally,  none  at  all  were 
produced — showing  that  the  larger  set¬ 
tled  Arst ;  that  the  smaller  ones  took 
some  time  to  do  so  ;  but  that  there 
came  a  time  when  all  had  subsided.  Ex¬ 
treme  care,  however,  had  to  be  taken 
not  to  shake  anything,  lest  any  of  the 
dust  should  again  be  stirred  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Now,  the  above  results  were 
far  too  regular  for  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  which  ought  to  have  given  the 
same  species  on  all  occasions,  or  a  hete¬ 
rogeneous  mixture  of  species  each  time. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  sterilized  fluid 
— that  is,  one  rendered  absolutely  free 
of  all  vitd  spores.  Is  it  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  a  fluid,  seeing  that  so  many 
spores  resist  subjection  to  boiling  water  ? 
Tyndall  has  shown  how.  Boil  the  fluid 
for  a  short  time  ;  this  kills  the  adult 
forms,  but  not  the  germs  ;  then  set  it 
aside  in  a  warm  room  for  some  twelve 
hours,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
spores  will  have  neared  development. 
Boil  again,  and  these  will  be  killed. 
Repeat  this  process  several  times,  and 
the  last  spore  will  have  matured  far 
enough  to  be  killed  by  boiling,  and  no 
spore  in  the  interval  of  rest  between  the 
boilings  will  have  had  time  to  advance 
_  so  far  as  to  reproduce  other  spores. 
How  long  spores  can  retain  their  vitality 
in  the  dried-up  condition  has  not  been 
proved,  but  at  any  rate  for  years.  They 
have  varying  powers  of  resistance  to 
high  temperatures  ;  some  withstand  two 
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hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  ;  others  even  three  hundred  degrees 
Fahrenheit ;  but  the  adults  cannot  re¬ 
sist  contact  with  boiling  water,  some 
species  succumbing  to  as  low  a  temper¬ 
ature  as  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Have  these  organisms  the  same  re¬ 
sistance  to  extreme  cold  ?  Compara¬ 
tively  few  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  difAculty  of  producing  and  main¬ 
taining  sufAciently  low  temperatures. 
In  March  of  1885,  however.  Dr.  M’ Ken¬ 
drick  read  before  the  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Glasgow  an  account  of  an  elab¬ 
orate  set  of  experiments  conducted  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Coleman  on  the  effect 
of  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  of  putres- 
cible  substances.  He  wanted  to  And 
out  whether  such  substances,  after  a 
long  subjection  to  a  very  low  tempera¬ 
ture  in  a  hermetically  sealed  bottle, 
could  be  thawed — without  opening  the 
bottle — and  not  putrefy.  Of  course, 
that  meant  trying  to  And  out  whether 
the  bacteria  and  bacteria  germs  inclosed 
with  the  substance  in  the  bottle  were 
killed,  for  putrefactive  fermentation 
never  takes  place  except  in  the  presence 
of  bacteria  germs.  If  we  keep  in  mind 
how  thoroughly  the  air  is  permeated 
with  these  germs  or  spores,  we  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  prone¬ 
ness  to  putrefy  of  certain  substances  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

It  is  well  known  that  meat  can  be 
kept  from  putrefying  by  being  frozen, 
as  is  shown  by  the  large  cargoes  of  beef 
brought  from  America  in  that  state. 
What  about  the  bacteria  and  the  germs 
meanwhile  ?  Are  they  killed,  or  only 
rendered  inactive  ?  Let  us  see  how  Dr. 
M*  Kendrick  answers  this.  In  his  ex¬ 
periments.  he  employed  one  of  those 
Bell-Coleman  machines  used  on  board 
ship  for  keeping  carcasses  in  a  frozen 
state.  By  its  means  he  was  enabled  to 
get  the  lowest  temperatures  yet  reached 
and  also  to  maintain  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  exposed  some  pieces  of 
meat  in  bottles  hermetically  sealed  to 
minus  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
one  hundred  consecutive  hours,  and 
then  placed  the  bottles,  still  sealed,  in  a 
warm  room  ;  and  found  in  twelve  hours 
that  the  putrefactive  process  was  in 
progress — showing  that  the  bacteria  had 
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only  been  rendered  inactive  while  the 
meat  was  frozen.  To  show  more 
directly  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  bac¬ 
teria,  putrefying  fluids  full  of  them  were 
taken  and  exposed  to  minus  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
one  hundred  consecutive  hours.  The 
thawed  fluid  was  examined  with  the 
microscope,  and  the  organisms  were 
found  to  be  motionless.  When  exam¬ 
ined  again,  however,  after  standing  in 
a  higher  temperature,  the  liquid  was 
found  swarming  once  mure  with  bacteria 
in  active  movement.  In  order  to  assert 
that  the  bacteria  had  survived  this  low 
temperature,  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  watched  these  motionless 
forms,  to  see  if  any  regained  animation, 
as  the  active  forms  seen  later  very  prob¬ 
ably  were  developed  from  spores.  The 
above  experiments  show  without  doubt 
that  no  cold  as  yet  attainable  can  de¬ 
stroy  the  vitality  of  at  least  the  spores 
of  bacteria.  Since  it  had  been  proved 
that  repeated  boilings  sterilized  a  fluid, 
it  was  thought  that  repeated  freezings 
and  thawings  might  kill  off  the  different 
crops  of  spores  as  they  were  maturing. 
Dr.  M’  Kendrick  tells  us,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  sterilize  a  fluid  in  this  way. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  above  paper — for  example. 


that  beef  frozen  at  the  low  temperatures 
mentioned,  rings  like  porcelain  under  a 
hammer,  and  by  violent  blows  can  be 
broken  in  pieces,  bone  and  flesh  min¬ 
gled,  showing  fractures  like  a  crushed 
stone.  A  live  frog  is  frozen  solid  in 
half  an  hour  at  minus  twenty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and,  strange  to  scy,  it  can 
be  recovered  by  slow  thawing.  But 
this  must  be  very  near  the  frog’s  critical 
point,  as  those  kept  longer  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  did  not  recover.  From  this 
Dr.  M’ Kendrick  reasons  that  it  might 
be  permissible  to  think  of  the  bacteria 
as  being  frozen  solid  in  the  frozen  beef 
with  vital  functions  arrested,  but  ready 
to  resume  with  suitable  temperatures. 

The  principal  facts  stated,  then,  bear¬ 
ing  out  that  the  tenacity  of  life  of  micro¬ 
organisms  is  extreme,  are  :  that  at  least 
their  spores  can  preserve  their  vitality 
from  three  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit 
down  to  minus  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  Fahrenheit — a  temperature  far 
and  away  below  anything  experienced 
in  arctic  regions  ;  that  they  can  be  dried 
up  and  laid  aside  for  years,  and  yet 
“  grow”  under  suitable  conditions.  All 
of  which  teaches  us  how  necessary  it  is 
to  guard  against  making  statements  un¬ 
supported  by  experiments  about  these 
minute  beings. — Chambers's  Journal. 


IRENE. 


[The  following  sketch  is  taken  from 
Ludwig  Steub’s  ”  Bilder  aus  Griechen- 
land”  (Pictures  from  Greece),  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  a  few  years  after  his  visit, 
as  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty,  to 
Greece,  and  founded  on  his  experiences 
during  the  two  years  he  resided  there.] 

During  the  last  months  of  my  stay 
in  Athens  in  1835, 1  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Spiros  Bamburis,  in  the  quarter 
stretching  eastward  from  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  toward  Mount  Lycabettus,  and 
called  by  the  modern  Athenians  the 
Psiri.  1  chose  this  house  because  it 
was  fresh  and  clean,  and  because  there 
was  an  extensive  view  from  the  balcony 
over  the  newly  born  metropolis  and  a 
great  part  of  the  environs — the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus  with  the  mountain-chain 


beyond,  the  Mounts  Lycabettus  and 
Hymettus,  and  the  Acropolis,  being  all 
within  its  sweep.  Behind  the  house 
there  was  a  courtyard,  which  was  always 
sedulously  swept,  and  in  the  yard  sto(^ 
the  humble  dwelling  of  my  well-to-do 
landlord — a  low  cottage,  possessing  a 
door,  a  window,  and  a  sitting-room,  but 
the  door  without  lock,  the  window  with¬ 
out  panes,  and  the  floor  unboarded, — a 
curious  contrast  with  the  handsome 
house  erected  in  its  proximity,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  pleasant  thoughts  as  to  the  wide 
fleld  for  industry  and  thrift  offered  by 
young  and  rising  countries. 

At  first  I  had  very  little  intercourse 
with  iny  hosts.  Early  in  the  morning, 
long  before  we  Europeans  had  risen, 
Kyr  (Mr.)  Spiros  had  left  for  his  stall 
in  the  bazaar,  where  he  sold  woollen 
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and  linen  goods,  as  also  sugar,  coffee, 
and  rum  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  did  not 
generally  return  until  I  had  gone  out  to 
pay  visits,  or  to  the  caft,  so  that  it  was 
rare  for  me  to  see  him.  His  somewhat 
elderly  sister,  Kyria  (Mistress)  Maria, 
whom  I  met  more  frequently,  would 
pass  me  in  silence,  evidently  considering 
the  exchange  of  a  “good-morning" 
sufficient  conversation  for  the  day ; 
while  her  niece,  Irene,  an  orphan  whom 
she  was  bringing  up,  was  apparently 
commanded  not  even  to  look  at  me  if 
she  could  help  it.  At  any  rate,  when¬ 
ever  I  passed  through  the  courtyard, 
she  always  managed  to  find  something 
to  do  which  should  prevent  my  obtain¬ 
ing  a  view  of  her  face.  Either  she 
would  stoop  down  to  pick  up  a  stone, 
that  a  moment  before  had  in  no  way 
troubled  her,  or  something  would  be 
amiss  with  her  shoe,  or  she  sat  herself 
down  on  a  bench  and  put  her  little  head 
in  her  hands.  And  once  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  appear  rather  suddenly,  noth¬ 
ing  better  suggested  itself  to  her  than  to 
thrust  her  little  head  and  ears  into  the 
big  earthen  pot  she  was  cleaning,  from 
the  depths  of  which,  however,  I  could 
not  help  hearing  the  smothered  sound 
of  a  merry  laugh.  But  notwithstanding 
all  her  precautions,  it  was  not  always 
possible  for  her  to  hide  her  face  from 
me  ;  and  before  I  had  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  house,  I  had  convinced  myself 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  Athens. 

Such  were  our  relations  at  first.  But 
gradually  as  my  hosts  came  to  know  me 
better — that  is,  when  they  observed  that 
I  generally  came  home  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  did  not  take  too  much  wine,  and 
did  not  beat  my  servant  Jorgi,  the 
Paidi,*  as  they  called  him — our  rela¬ 
tions  changed  sensibly  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

One  Sunday  morning  early,  Kyr 
Spiros  appeared  before  me  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  snow-white  Albanian  skirt 
or  kilt,  his  rich  Tunisian  fez,  his  jacket 
of  fine  blue  cloth  embroidered  with  silk, 
a  costly  rosary  of  amber  in  his  hands. 
He  had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit ;  and  as 
he  slowly  let  the  amber  beads  drop  one 


*  Tlaidl,  from  naiSiw,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  boys  who  almost  universally  do  the  house¬ 
work  in  Greece. 


by  one  through  his  fingers,  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  my  uncommon  so¬ 
briety  and  steadiness  had  greatly  pre¬ 
possessed  both  himself  and  his  maiden 
sister  in  my  favor,  and  had  determined 
him  to  show  me  personally  his  respect, 
(Tej3ao/*aTa,  by  this  visit.  I  thanked  my 
worthy  host  heartily  for  his  good  opinion 
of  me,  and  promised  to  make  myself 
still  more  deserving  of  it.  .\t  the  same 
time,  I  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  requested  him  to  be  seated.  I  then 
ordered  pipes  and  coffee  ;  and  while  we 
smoked  and  drank,  we  chatted  away 
about  nutmegs  and  currants,  arrack  and 
neckerchiefs,  like  two  old  cronies  ;  un¬ 
til,  as  we  warmed,  our  converse  took 
higher  flights,  and  we  discoursed  at 
large  on  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
Church  and  State.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  we  agreed  on  all  points  ;  for  Kyr 
Spiros  left  me  with  the  most  flattering 
speeches  about  the  Germans  in  general, 
and  myself  in  particular,  and  promised 
often  to  come  and  see  me  again,  a  prom¬ 
ise  which  he  duly  fulfilled  by  calling 
upon  me  thenceforth  regularly  every 
Sunday  morning. 

Soon  afterward  an  event  happened 
which  was  fraught  with  the  most  agree¬ 
able  consequences.  An  iron  stove  that 
I  had  ordered  from  Germany  arrived, 
and,  pending  the  necessary  preparations 
for  its  reception  in  my  room,  had  to 
stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  While  I  was  busy  up-stairs  in¬ 
structing  a  Greek  tinsmith  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  providing  an  exit  for  the  smoke 
by  substituting  a  metal  plate  for  a  pane 
of  glass  and  constructing  an  opening  in 
it,  I  remarked  with  delight  that  down¬ 
stairs  aunt  and  niece  were  gazing  on  the 
strange  arrival  with  wonder,  walking 
round  it,  and  apparently  questioning 
one  another  about  this  great  iron  pot 
standing  on  its  four  slim  pedestals,  evi¬ 
dently  puzzled  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  this  extraordinary  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  could  be  intended.  I  hurried 
quickly  down,  but  before  I  could  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  Irene  had 
fled  and  had  disappeared  behind  the 
door  of  their  cottage,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  I  would  so  fain  have  imparted 
to  the  niece  I  was  forced  to  give  to  the 
less  bashful  aunt.  She  looked  at  me  in 
blank  astonishment  as  I  explained  to 
her  that  this  outlandish  article  was  a 
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thing  used  in  Europe  *  for  heating 
rooms,  and  that  it  was  to  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  warm  my  sitting-room, 
after  the  fashion  of  my  country,  in  the 
coming  winter.  She  shook  her  head 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  murmured  a 
couple  of  0ce,  '  (Lord,  Lord  !)  and 
looked  after  us  dubiously,  as  with  our 
united  forces  the  smith  and  I  pushed 
the  stove  up  the  staircase  to  my  room. 

The  same  evening  the  flames  were 
crackling  merrily  in  the  “iron  pot." 
A  pleasant  warmth  diffused  itself  through 
my  territory,  and  the  Attic  Boreas,  who 
entered  freely  through  the  wide  cracks 
of  the  windows,  and  had  hitherto  made 
my  rooms  uncomfortably  airy,  now 
found  himself  fairly  vanquished  by  my 
native  auxiliary.  I  was  overjoyed  in  its 
possession,  for  a  few  cold  days  in  this 
southern  land  are  much  more  unbear¬ 
able  than  whole  weeks  of  frost  and  snow 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands. 
My  pleasure  was  shared  by  my  servant 
Jorgi,  who  at  first  sight  had  contemned 
the  stove,  but  was  now  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make  up 
for  the  contempt  with  which  he  had  first 
treated  the  new-comer,  by  saying  all  the 
most  flattering  things  he  could  think 
of. 

It  seemed  only  fair  to  invite  Kyria 
Maria  to  participate  in  this  household 
event,  so  I  begged  her  to  come  and  see 
me  soon  in  my  warm  room,  an  invitation 
which  she  seemed  not  at  all  unwilling 
to  accept.  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
she  would  not  come  alone,  and  1  looked 
forward  hopefully  to  the  visit. 

The  evening  came — a  cold  and  stormy 
one.  Kyria  Maria  appeared  at  my  door 
with  somewhat  hesitating  steps,  but  a 
friendly  smile.  She  was  not  alone.  She 
had  brought  the  lovely  Irene  with  her. 
I  received  the  two  Athenian  ladies  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  grace  I  could  com¬ 
mand,  but  found  it  difficult  to  muster 
words  enough  to  express  the  pleasure  I 
felt  at  their  visit.  VVe  sat  down,  and 
when  the  usual  interminable  inquiries 
after  our  mutual  health  were  ended, 
Kyria  Maria  began  to  let  her  eyes  roam 
inquiringly  over  my  room.  At  last  they 
rested  on  the  stove. 

*  Throughout  the  Levant,  “  Europe”  means 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  and  does  not  include 
either  Greece  or  Turkey. 


“Truly,"  said  she,  “you  Franks 
have  everything  you  require  to  make 
life  delightful.  You  will  now  no  longer 
fear  the  ice  and  snow  of  winter,  Kyr 
Ludovike  ;  for  though  I  should  never 
have  believed  it,  that  thing  makes  your 
room  so  warm  that  no  frost  will  be  able 
to  enter.  As  for  us,  we  often  sit  whole 
days  at  our  hearth  down  below,  rubbing 
our  numbed  hands,  and  freezing  till  our 
teeth  chatter.  The  P'ranks  are  certainly 
a  happy  nation." 

I  am  very  glad,  Kyria  Maria,"  I 
answered,  “  that  you  like  my  room,  and 
I  hope  you  will  often  come  up  in  cold 
weather  and  warm  yourself.  And  your 
niece  will  come  too,  will  she  not  ?”  I 
added,  looking  toward  Irene. 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall  often  come  to 
see  you,  now  that  we  have  got  to  know 
you,”  Irene  said  simply,  looking  at  me 
with  her  large,  gazelle-like  eyes. 

“  Indeed,  Irene,"  interrupted  her 
aunt,  “  we  cannot  often.  What  would 
men  say  if,  when  they  came  to  pay  visits 
to  Kyr  Ludovikos,  they  found  us  women 
here?  No,  that  will  not  do.  But," 
turning  to  me,  “  do  us  the  honor  to 
come  and  talk  with  us  at  our  own  hearth 
as  often  as  you  can,  for  you  must  be 
able  to  tell  us  about  many  things.  If  I 
understood  the  language  of  the  Franks, 
I  would  talk  to  them  all  day  long.  Look, 
Irene,"  she  added,  “  how  beautiful  this 
furniture  and  these  books  and  things 
are  !  They  are  not  made  in  our  country 
any  more  than  the  Ofeni  which  has  been 
sent  here  from  over  the  seas.  The  Franks 
must  be  wise  people." 

“  Some  are,  Kyria  Maria,"  I  re¬ 
joined  ;  "but  you  meet  them  of  all 
sorts." 

“  What  !  both  wise  and  foolish  ?  And 
I  dare  say  some  are  bad  and  some  are 
good.  People  hereabouts  say  they  are 
all  bad  ;  but  I  feel  sure  there  would  be 
here  and  there  one  I  should  like." 

“  Did  not  I  say  so,  aunt  ?  I  always 
thought - " 

“  Be  silent,  Irene,"  said  her  aunt,  in¬ 
terrupting  her. 

“  Pray  let  me  hear  what  she  was  going 
to  say. " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Kyria  Maria,  de¬ 
cisively.  “  She  talks  so  much  nonsense, 
it’s  not  worth  listening  to.  But  I  may 
assure  you,  Kyr  Ludovike,  that  so  far 
as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  we  have 
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from  the  beginning  had  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  you." 

"  And  you  too,  Irene  ?”  I  asked. 

**  To  be  sure,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  always  hide 
yourself  when  I  passed  through  the 
courtyard  ?’* 

"  I  was  too  timid,  Kyr  Ludovike  ;  I 
did  not  dare  to  look  at  you." 

"  And  now  you  are  not  afraid  to  look 
at  me  ?" 

"Not  when  my  aunt  is  by  me." 

Her  aunt  looked  at  her  severely  ;  she 
blushed,  and  I  began  at  once  to  talk  in¬ 
dustriously  of  other  things. 

Our  conversation  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  ended  with  the  heartiest  assurances 
on  both  sides  of  esteem  and  friendship. 
I  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  where,  as  we  parted,  a  fresh 
renewal  of  civilities  took  place.  The 
aunt  said,  TrpnaKvvu — literally,  I 

lay  myself  at  your  feet — an  expression 
you  hear  perpetually.  The  niece  chose 
a  different  form,  which,  though  quite 
as  usual,  sounded  far  sweeter  to  my 
ears.  She  murmured,  hardly  above  her 
breath — No  (Mi  dyoir^  (Keep  us  in 
your  heart)  ;  to  which  I  gladly  and  em¬ 
phatically  responded — "  Yes,  yes  ;  that 
I  will." 

I  now  began  to  call  in  sometimes  at 
the  cottage.  I  found  it  very  cosey  in 
the  little  house,  especially  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  Kyr  Spiros  had  returned  from 
his  day’s  work  at  the  bazaar,  and  was 
seated  with  his  sister  and  Irene  round 
the  low  hearth.  He,  as  master  of  the 
house,  would  be  enthroned  on  a  small 
stool,  while  the  womenkind  crouched  at 
his  feet,  and  looked  up  at  him  trustingly 
and  obediently  from  the  not  very  costly 
rug  which  was  spread  out  over  the  bare 
ground. 

There  we  all  three  would  often  listen 
to  the  tales  which,  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  fragrant  smoke  from  his  chibouque, 
he  would  narrate  to  us  :  the  tragic 
stories  of  the  defeat  of  Dram  Ali  and 
his  thirty  thousand  men  ;  of  Karais- 
kaki’s  death  ;  and  of  the  sieges  of  the 
Acropolis,  in  all  of  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  fought  and  suffered. 

When  the  thrilling  parts  came,  Kyria 
Maria  would  sigh,  and  praise  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  the  Lord,  Irene  would 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  while  their 
Frankish  guest  would  praise  the  valor 


and  endurance  of  the  Hellenes.  Then 
the  sister  would  relate  the  sufferings  she 
had  undergone  in  her  exile  at  Salamis, 
and  would  congratulate  her  niece  on 
having  forgotten  all  the  sorrows  of  those 
days,  and  remembering  only  the  glorious 
Good  Friday,  when  the  Turks  handed 
over  the  Acropolis  to  the  warriors  of 
King  Otho,  and  the  triumphal  entry  of 
the  king  into  the  city,  and  the  great 
festivals  which  were  held  later  on  in 
honor  of  King  Ludovikos.* 

Then  in  my  turn  I  had  to  tell  about 
that  enigmatical  country  Europe  ;  and 
those  curious  compounds  of  folly  and 
wisdom,  the  Germans — one  of  the  finest 
peoples  of  the  world  after  the  old  Greeks 
— whom  all  nations  loved  and  none  re¬ 
spected  ;  who  possessed  the  well  of  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge ;  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  under  five-and  thirty  princes 
— and  a  cold  sky  ;  and  some  twenty 
years  before  had  defeated  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  Many  were  the  strange 
questions  which  aunt  and  niece  put  to 
me  ;  and  while  Kyr  Spiros  looked  on 
with  an  amused  smile,  Kyria  Maria 
would  keep  up  a  chorus  of  praise  of  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Franks,  and  even 
Irene  Seemed  disposed  to  reckon  it  to 
my  advantage  that  I  should  be  de¬ 
scended  from  that  splendid  race. 

The  more  I  came  to  know  her,  the 
more  charming  I  found  her.  When  her 
uncle  was  present,  out  of  respect  for 
him  she  spoke  but  little.  But  when  I 
was  alone  with  her  and  her  aunt,  the 
bright  flowers  of  her  youthful  intelli¬ 
gence  blossomed  forth  freely.  She  had 
read  nothing — for  she  could  not  read, 
not  even  knowing  her  letters — but  her 
mind  had  had  some  linguistic  training. 
She  had  learned  Albanian,!  which  she 
spoke  with  her  neighbors,  and  as  Jorgi 
informed  me,  with  extreme  fluency  and 
elegance.  From  her  Athenian  ancestors 
on  the  mother's  side,  she  had  inherited 
the  merry  joke,  the  bright  talk,  the 
faultless  grace  of  movement ;  but  her 
views  of  life  seemed  tinged  with  Doric 
severity,  for  I  never  heard  a  light  word 
from  her — nor  did  I,  to  my  credit  I 
may  say  it,  ever  let  one  fall  before  her. 

*  Ludwig,  King  of  Bavaria,  and  father  of 
King  Otho. 

f  A  large  number  of  the  inhabiunts  of 
modern  Athens  are,  as  is  well  known,  of  Al¬ 
banian  origin. 
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Finally,  to  complete  the  picture  of  her, 
her  beauty  included  in ‘itself  all  kinds 
of  beauty,  whether  Ionic,  Doric,  or 
iColic,  Hellenic,  or  Hyperborean. 

One  day  I  had  a  fall  from  a  horse. 
On  a  mild  autumnal  morning  I  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  gallop  on  a  young  colt  over  the 
fields  toward  the  Cephissus.  At  first  it 
was  delightful,  but  presently  my  steed 
became  unruly.  Suddenly  he  seized 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  made  a  bolt, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  of  his  freedom, 
and  then  turning,  dashed  headlong 
toward  the .  town,  and  tore  foaming 
down  the  long  street  of  the  Psiri.  A 
block  of  stone  was  standing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road.  Against  this  he  pre¬ 
cipitated  himself  in  his  headlong  flight, 
and  I  was  shot  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow  against  a  great  block  of  marble,  the 
corner-stone  of  a  house.  He  was  not 
hurt,  and  speedily  picked  himself  up 
and  rushed  down  toward  the  bazaar, 
spreading  dismay  everywhere  along  his 
course ;  while  I  lay  there  pale  and 
bleeding.  My  eyes  grew  dim  ;  a  crowd 
assembled  round  me  ;  confused  and  un¬ 
known  voices  sounded  in  my  ears,  and 
I  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  awoke,  Irene  stood  at  the 
head  of  my  bed  watching  me.  As  I 
opened  my  eyes,  she  uttered  a  low  cry 
of  delight.  Then  she  gave  me — oh  !  so 
sweet,  so  loving  a  smile  !  —such  a  smile 
as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  have 
never  seen  since. 

"  Poor,  poor  Effendi,”  she  ?aid,  as 
she  slowly  passed  her  hand  over  my 
face  to  stroke  away  the  matted  hair  ; 
“  so  far  away  from  your  Monachon 
[Munich],  with  no  loved  ones  to  take 
care  of  you.” 

”  Am  I  not  richly  provided  Y’  I  an¬ 
swered.  ”  Is  there  no  one  here  who 
cares  for  me  ?” 

”  But  we  are  strangers  to  you  ;  we 
cannot  speak  your  tongue,”  she  replied. 

"Not  so,  dear  Irene,”  I  answered; 
“  you  are  no  stranger  to  me.  Have  I 
not  known  those  dark  eyes  long,  and  can 
I  not  speak  your  language  ?  Can  I  not 
say  oi  dyarw,  I  love  you  ?” 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  in  order  that 
I  should  not  perceive  her  confusion  she 
stroked  my  forehead  again  with  her  soft 
hand,  and  laid  it  gently  on  my  eyes. 
Then  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the  pillow, 
laid  her  head  in  her  hand,  bent  down 
Nbw  Sbubs,— Vol,  XLV.,  No.  6 


over  me,  and  said,  with  a  dreamy  far¬ 
away  look  ;  ”  When  they  brought  you 
here,  Effendi,  I  did  not  think  I  should 
ever  hear  you  speak  again.” 

“  And  what  if  you  had  not  ?”  I  asked, 
conceitedly. 

“Oh,  do  not  say  such  things,”  she 
said,  reprovingly.  “  Let  us  rejoice  that 
you  are  alive,  and  here  with  good  people 
who  love  you.” 

She  stopped  short,  as  if  startled  at 
her  own  words,  and  rose  from  her  chair. 
I  had  not  time  to  say  any  more,  for  at 
that  moment  Kyria  Maria  entered.  She 
was  highly  delighted  to  find  that  con¬ 
sciousness  had  returned,  and  advised 
that  I  should  now  endeavor  to  sleep. 
They  then  made  my  room  and  bed  com¬ 
fortable  for  me,  and  placed  water  within 
my  reach  ;  all  of  which  Jorgi  could 
have  done  quite  well,  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

At  last  I  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
and  dreamt  all  kinds  of  dreams.  I  was 
again  on  the  back  of  the  colt,  galloping 
with  him  over  the  meadows.  Ail  at 
once  I  saw  Irene  seizing  the  horse  by 
the  reins  and  begging  me  anxiously  to 
dismount.  Then  I  saw  myself,  pale  as 
death,  sitting  on  the  steed  with  a  fixed 
look  of  horror  as  he  dashed  along  in  his 
wild  career.  At  last  he  ran  against  the 
block  of  stone  in  the  Psiri,  I  was  shot 
off,  and  lay  once  more  crushed  and 
bleeding  by  the  marble  corner-stone. 
Then  I  dreamed  that  I  was  lying  very 
ill  on  my  bed,  and  had  a  crown  of 
thorns  on  my  head,  which  a  beautiful 
half-vanishing  female  h^re,  with  bare 
white  arms,  was  pressing  down  ever 
harder  and  harder,  so  that  the  blood 
poured  in  streams  down  my  forehead 
and  over  my  eyes.  I  wiped  my  eyes 
again  and  again,  and  could  scarcely  see 
the  figure.  At  length  I  saw  as  through 
a  thin  veil  two  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and 
heard  a  voice  saying,  “  It  does  not  hurt, 
does  it  ?  I  will  bind  your  head  up  a 
little  tighter.  It  shall  not  hurt  you.” 

I  awoke  and  perceived  Irene  standing 
by  my  bedside.  She  had  put  a  bandage 
steeped  in  vinegar  round  my  head,  and 
was  saying,  “  It  docs  not  hurt,  does  it  ? 
But  I  must  bind  it  more  firmly.” 

In  this  way  I  was  lovingly  cared  for, 
and  soon  recovered. 

The  day  of  departure  at  last  arrived. 
.A  bright  warm  January  sun  was  shining 
50 
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into  the  rooms  which  I  had  now  occu* 
pied  for  more  than  four  months  on  the 
most  pleasant  footing  with  my  land¬ 
lord.  Jorgi  and  I  were  putting  the 
final  touches  ;  he  packing  the  clothes 
into  my  trunk,  I  arranging  in  rows  in  a 
large  box  some  half  hundred  of  books 
that  I  thought  of  leaving  behind.  We 
had  done  at  nearly  the  same  moment. 

I  had  nailed  down  the  box,  and  rose  to 
my  feet  just  as  Jorgi  was  silently  strap¬ 
ping  the  trunk.  The  last  buckle  was 
no  sooner  done  than  he  too  rose  to  his 
feet. 

“  We  are  ready,”  he  said  doubtfully, 
as  he  tossed  his  long  hair  back  from  his 
bovish  face. 

‘  Then  fetch  the  horses,”  I  replied. 
And  he  hurried  off,  striding  down  the 
stairs  three  or  four  at  a  time. 

As  the  house-door  banged  behind 
him,  I  heard  a  light  step  creeping  up 
the  stairs.  I  ran  to  the  door ;  it 
opened,  and  behold  Irene,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  her  gala  dress — for  it  was  a 
Greek  festival  that  day — radiant  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  silver  and  gold.  I  had  found 
it  warm  in  packing,  and  was  standing 
without  coat  or  waistcoat,  a  Maltese 
straw  hat  on  my  head,  looking  some¬ 
what  like  a  British  sailor  in  summer 
attire.  She  stepped  forward  and  gave 
me  her  lund.  Her  eyes  glistened — and 
the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  ever 
see  her.  She  may  have  had  much  the 
same  thought. 

“  You  have  come  to  bid  me  good-by, 
Irene,”  I  said.  But  she  hardly  let  me 
finish  the  sentence.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me — 
as  a  queen  might  have  kissed  a  sailor. 
Then,  while  her  soft  white  hands  clasped 
my  neck,  she  said  :  ”  Must  you  then 
go  ?  Stay  with  me,  my  life  !'  ’ 

She  would  not  have  spoken  in  vain. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  though  soft  fanning 
wings  were  stirring  up  the  passion  which 


had  long  lain  dormant  in  my  heart,  and 
were  making  it  burn  and  glow  ;  and  I 
began  to  feel  as  if  my  heart  were  some 
inflammable  material  which  would  soon 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  flame.  I 
stood  speechless,  a  prey  to  contending 
emotions.  Presently  I  bent  down  over 
the  sweet  girl,  who  as  she  perceived  this 
raised  herself,  clasped  her  arms  more 
tightly  round  my  neck,  and  pressed  her 
mouth  to  mine  so  lovingly,  so  passion¬ 
ately,  so  intoxicatingly - 

Suddenly  Kyria  Maria  appeared  at 
the  door  to  bid  me  good-by.  We  had 
hardly  sense  enough  left  to  feel  confused 
at  her  sudden  appearance.  She  looked 
at  us  in  some  surprise,  but  smiled  benev¬ 
olently,  as  if  we  were  two  children,  and 
she  forgave  us  as  we  would  not  do  it 
again.  I  did  not  understand  one  half 
of  what  she  said  to  me,  for  I  was  look¬ 
ing  all  the  time  at  Irene,  who,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  was  standing 
at  the  window  with  her  back  to  us.  At 
length  Jorgi  dashed  in  with  the  news 
that  the  horses  were  ready,  and  were 
waiting  below.  This  roused  me.  I 
took  up  my  coat  and  cloak,  bade  my 
four  walls  adieu,  and  descended  the 
stairs  in  silence.  Aunt  and  niece  fol¬ 
lowed  me,  equally  silent. 

I  mounted  my  horse-  Kyria  Maria 
advanced  toward  me,  gave  me  her  hand, 
wishing  me  noXXa,  fnj — many  years  ; 
begged  me  to  greet  my  father  and 
mother  in  Germany  for  her,  and  hoped 
I  should  have  a  safe  and  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney. 

Then  Irene — now  somewhat  calmer — 
stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  me. 

"  fiov,  va  dyoTr^”  (Love  me, 
my  life),  she  whispered,  her  eyes  suf¬ 
fused  witl  tears,  then  went  slowly  back 
into  the  cottage,  while  I  rode  sadly 
away. 

My  presentiment  was  right :  I  never 
saw  Irene  again. — Blackwood' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


SOME  RUSSIAN  HOME  AFFAIRS. 


The  fault  is  ours,  as  Russians,  that 
foreigners  generally  have  such  erroneous 
ideas  about  our  country.  We  allow  so 
many  groundless  reports  to  go  uncon¬ 
tradicted.  Even  among  ourselves,  so 
many  things  are  believed  which  are  far 


from  being  the  case.  It  is  quite  time, 
then,  for  us  to  say  something  for  our¬ 
selves,  even  if  foreigners  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  accept  as  unprejudiced  a 
not  unfavorable  view  of  some  Russian 
affairs.  Not  long  ago,  when  the  Eng- 
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lish  newspapers  were  full  of  telegrams 
about  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Cesare- 
vitch's  health,  I  asked  an  influential 
Englishman,  long  resident  in  Petersburg, 
why  he  did  not  write  and  contradict 
these  absurd  but  alarming  telegrams. 
“  Oh  !”  said  he,  “  in  England  people 
will  only  believe  the  worst  of  Russia  and 
Russians.”  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  At  any  rate  the  Cesarevitch 
is  in  excellent  health,  and  has  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  consumption — evident  enough 
to  those  who  see  him  run  a  verst  or  two 
at  Gatchina  without  any  ill-effects.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  Imperial  family  is 
consumptive.  Of  course  there  may  have 
been  cases  of  consumption  in  the  family  ; 
but  the  elder  brother  of  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  not  from  consump¬ 
tion.  All  those  about  his  person  knew 
that  long  before  the  journey  to  Nice, 
he  had  suffered  agonies  from  an  injury 
to  the  spine.  His  brothers,  except  the 
youngest,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  are 
unusually  strong  and  healthy  men,  as 
were  their  uncles  before  them.  The 
younger  generation  equals  them  in 
health,  though  unfortunately  not  in 
stature. 

Many  similar  reports  are  spread  about 
with  as  little  reason.  They  go  uncon¬ 
tradicted  abroad,  and  are  often  believed 
even  among  ourselves,  for  most  of  us 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  better. 
There  is  a  sort  of  apathy  characteristic 
of  nature  in  Northern  climes  which  lets 
things  pass.  Otherwise  how  is  it  that 
we  sit  quietly  under  the  influence  of  a 
Press  so  curbed  as  ours  ?  Not  very  long 
ago  it  was  taught  as  an  historical  fact  in 
our  schools  that  the  French  and  English 
were  defeated  in  the  Crimean  war,  be¬ 
cause  the  censor  of  books  could  not 
pass  any  history  which  dimmed  the 
glory  of  Russian  arms  !  And  if  our 
modem  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to 
report  truly  (or  worse,  are  compelled  to 
report  untruly),  history  in  the  future  is 
likely  to  be  even  less  credible.  No  ac¬ 
count  at  all  is  better  than  an  untrue  ac¬ 
count. 

For  this  state  of  things  we  cannot 
blame  any  one  man,  not  even  the  Em¬ 
peror,  autocrat  though  he  is.  Nobody 
who  comes  in  contact  with  him  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  his  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose,  his  intense  anxiety  to  do  what  is 


best  for  his  country,  and  his  power  of 
commanding  by  what  may  be  justly 
termed  his  Imperial  glance.  An  excel¬ 
lent  father,  a  true  friend,  and  a  genial 
host,  he  is  tainted,  as  unfortunately 
many  of  us  are — though  he  less  than 
many — with  too  strong  a  liking  for 
vodka.  He  looks  leniently,  too,  on  this 
failing  in  others,  as  is  proved  by  the 
continued  services  of  his  favorite 
A.  D.C.,  well  known  as  the  hardest  \ 
drinker  among  us.  Alexander  III.  has 
a  very  considerable  aptitude  for  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  from  want  of  training,  is  un¬ 
able  to  grasp  principles.  His  patriot¬ 
ism  keeps  us  out  of  war  so  long  only  as 
he  can  see  his  way  clearly  and  prevent 
foreign  politics  from  overshadowing 
home  affairs  ;  while  with  the  details  of 
home  affairs  he  allows  himself  to  be 
completely  smothered.  This  is  danger¬ 
ous  not  only  for  us  but  for  all  Europe, 
and  must  continue  so  long  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  nation  is  too  weak  to  force 
its  wishes  on  its  administrators. 

Our  great  want  is  an  educated  middle 
class,  connecting  the  governing  class 
with  the  lower  class  of  peasants.  VVe 
have  an  increasing  middle  class,  but  its 
influence  is  as  yet  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant.  The  clergy,  so  powerful  in 
other  countries,  have  been  till  lately 
quite  a  separate  and  exclusive  caste  with 
us.  Now  we  seem  likely  to  be  too  much 
influenced  by  them  (or  their  sons), 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Two  of  the 
most  important  ministries  are  held  by 
priests'  sons :  Pobedonosoff,  before 
whom  all  ecclesiastical  questions  come, 
and  Vishnigradsky,  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance.  But  these  instances  are  not 
likely  to  bridge  over  the  difference.  We 
want  a  middle  class  who  hold  their  own 
with  the  nobles  and  yet  sympathize  with 
the  people.  Generally  speaking,  the 
nobles  are  curiously  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  their  own  peasant¬ 
ry.  VVe  have  earnest  men,  like  Count 
Tolstoi,  who  devotes  his  rather  eccentric 
genius  to  writing  stories  and  drama  illus¬ 
trative  of  our  country  life  : — like  Tchert- 
koff,  who  lives  with  his  own  laborers  so 
as  to  understand  how  much  more  hard¬ 
ships  they  can  endure  than  he  can  ac¬ 
custom  himself  to,  and  who  spends  a 
considerable  part  of  his  fortune  in  the 
circulation  of  cheap  harmless  literature  : 
— like  Count  Bobrinskoy,  who  strives 
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with  all  his  family  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  the  peasantry  on  his  estates  by 
the  example  of  their  own  lives  :  like 
some  few  others  less  known  to  fame,  but 
doing  good  works.  But  then  we  have 
8o  million  peasants,  out  of  an  entire 
population  of  somewhat  under  loo  mill¬ 
ions  !  The  points  at  which  the  two 
classes  touch  are  so  few,  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  upon  the  other  must  be  al¬ 
most  nil.  We  hope  much  from  the  im¬ 
proved  education  of  the  clergy,  but  we 
hope  more  from  the  steady  growth  of 
a  middle  class  undistinguishable  from 
either  nobles  or  peasants. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  has  certainly  shown  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  ready  for  so  great  a  change. 
And  as  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  the  very  evident  deflciencies, 
the  great  emancipation  remains  a  failure. 

It  beggared  many  proprietors.  It  has 
improved  the  condition  of  hardly  a  serf. 
VVe  want  our  people  educated — edu¬ 
cated,  not  beyond  their  position,  but  up 
to  their  position.  This  opens  too  wide 
a  question  to  be  gone  into  deeply  here  ; 
but  it  is  one  so  interesting  for  us  Rus¬ 
sians,  that  we  ought  to  be  up  and  doing 
our  utmost  to  bring  about  so  necessary 
an  object. 

In  Central  Russia  the  peasants  are 
usually  better  off  than  in  the  northern 
or  even  southern  governments.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Toula,  besides  having 
good  land,  they  have  in  addition  the 
means  of  earning  good  wages  in  facto¬ 
ries  and  mines.  One  village  we  know  of 
has  leased  the  mining  rights  of  its  land 
to  a  company  who  opened  coal  mines 
there.  The  royalty  which  the  peasants 
received  amounted  a  few  years  ago  (be¬ 
fore  the  depression  of  trade  told  so 
severely  on  the  output)  to  full  20,000 
roubles  per  annum.  Now  this  village  is 
a  small  one  of  some  sixty  huts,  without 
church  or  school,  and  formerly  without 
the  curse  of  a  drinking-shop.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  three  drinking-shops,  all 
doing  a  “  roaring  trade.*'  At  one  time 
it  was  thought  possible  that  by  an  order 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  part 
at  least  of  the  royalty  might  be  used  for 
educational  purposes  ;  but  when  it  was 
found  how  the  money  was  spent,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  had  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  to  prevent  his  colleague  from  moving 


in  the  matter.  Many  of  the  peasants 
are  willing  to  have  the  matter  taken  in 
hand,  but  they  have  no  leader.  Now 
the  coal  trade  has  so  diminished  in  the 
district,  that  the  sum  paid  in  royalties 
is  quite  insignificant.  These  are  the 
facts  as  given  by  the  resident  manager 
of  the  Company,  and  corroborated  by 
the  President  of  the  District,  through 
whom  the  attempt  was  made  to  divert 
the  channel  of  expenditure  from  the 
drinking-shop  to  educational  purposes  ; 
and  many  cases  similar  in  their  tenden¬ 
cies  exist  throughout  the  Empire.  There 
is  no  educated  class  of  men  ready  and 
willing  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
peasantry.  Our  peasant  is,  if  you  will, 
heavy  and  obstinate,  but  he  has  a  pecul¬ 
iar  innate  wit  which  foreigners  rarely 
come  across,  and  which,  alas  !  is  losing 
its  sharpness  under  the  influence  of  the 
degrading  vodka.  It  only  requires  some 
moral  influence,  whether  of  education 
or  self-interest,  to  develop  the  one  by 
restraining  from  the  other. 

For  some  years  past  a  good  work  has 
been  done  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 
by  the  circulation  of  an  illustrated 
paper,  corresponding  to  the  British 
Workman.  Indeed,  the  pictures  have 
been  supplied  by  the  editor  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paper,  while  the  letter-press  has 
been  written  to  suit  the  Russian  readers. 
For  some  reason  or  other  during  last 
summer  this  publication  was  interdicted, 
without  any  reason  being  given  at  first. 
Afterward  the  editress  was  informed 
that  a  copy  of  the  paper,  issued  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  had  been  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  peasant  in  South 
Russia,  whose  priest  objected  to  some 
application  of  a  Scripture  text.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  proof  copy  was 
sent  for  the  approval  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  censor,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
publications  of  this  description  fall, 
there  happened  to  be  a  series  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  effects  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  the  happier  results  of  being 
moderate.  The  final  sketch  represented 
the  reclaimed  drunkard  standing  with 
his  bride  before  the  altar-rails,  receiving 
the  blessing  of  a  surpliced  English 
clergyman.  The  publication  was  al¬ 
lowed,  except  the  picture  of  the  priest 
in  a  surplice.  After  considerable  scrap¬ 
ing,  his  reverence  was  duly  erased,  and 
the  happy  pair  were  represented  stand- 
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ing  before  a  blank  space,  with  their 
backs  to  the  spectator  !  This  is  childish 
enough,  but  surely  public  opinion  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  such 
absurdities.  It  may  be  that  Pobedono- 
soff  is  touchy  on  points  of  Church  dig¬ 
nity,  in  remembrance  of  paternal  in¬ 
structions.  Certain  it  is  that  on  another 
occasion  his  permission  was  refused  to 
an  engraving  of  John  the  Baptist,  on 
the  ground  that  the  type  of  features  was 
not  such  as  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
authorizes  for  that  Preacher.  These 
are  the  dangers  against  which  our  peas¬ 
ant  is  carefully  guarded  !  The  Govern¬ 
ment  does  absolutely  nothing  toward 
hit  education,  though  it  is  now  some 
twenty-six  years  since  the  proprietors 
were  relieved  of  all  responsibility  con¬ 
nected  with  him.  All  the  Pouschkine 
jubilees  ;  all  the  Glory  monuments  ;  all 
the  extravagances  of  the  Court  clique 
cannot  advance  Russia  one  iota,  until 
the  people  are  taught  to  bring  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  on  their  country’s  poli¬ 
tics,  whether  home  or  foreign. 

Meantime,  until  this  process  of  edu¬ 
cational  enlightenment,  necessarily  a 
slow  one,  has  been  gone  through,  there 
is  much  that  might  be  done  to  amelior¬ 
ate  the  present  difficulties  among  our 
people.  It  is  always  easier  to  suggest 
changes  than  to  effect  them.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  always  as  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries  with  us,  but  there  seems  to  be 
nobody  to  carry  them  out.  Our  Em¬ 
pire,  dear  old  Russia,  has  become  un¬ 
wieldy,  and  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
autocratic  government.  Our  ministers 
are,  in  fact,  ’only  secretaries,  and  the 
administrative  machinery  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Our 
finances,  lately  entrusted  to  a  new  hand, 
are  as  unsatisfactory  as  can  be.  But  are 
we  to  blame  our  late  Finance  Minister, 
M.  Bunge  ?  Certainly  not.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  worked  were  im¬ 
possible.  A  Finance  Minister  must  be 
in  all  secrets,  and  up  to  all  the  turns  his 
diplomatic  colleagues  are  scheming. 
With  us,  the  Finance  Minister  sits  in  his 
office  alone,  ignorant  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  political  world,  except  so  far 
as  the  ordinary  newspapers  inform  him. 

We  have  a  Finance  Committee,  which 
in  theory  is  admirable,  but  we  have  no 
Cabinet.  We  have  a  Council  of  the 
Empire,  consisting  of  those  who  have 


risen  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  high  po¬ 
sitions,  which  they  have  been  found  in¬ 
capable,  either  for  evident  or  inscrutable 
reasons,  of  fulfilling.  .May  we  take  a 
case,  imaginary,  if  you  please  to  regard 
it  as  such,  but  near  enough  the  truth  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  calling  the 
Emperor's  financial  secretary  a  minis¬ 
ter  ?  M.  Bunge  had  some  large  pay¬ 
ments  to  make,  let  us  say,  in  Berlin. 
Previous  to  the  day  of  payment  he  strove 
by  every  possible  means  to  raise  the 
rate  of  exchange,  be  it  ever  'so  little. 
He  seemed  to  have  fairly  accomplished 
his  object,  when,  two  days  before  his 
payment  was  due,  the  Minister  of  War 
erased,  say.  Prince  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg’s  name  from  the  Army  List.  Down 
goes  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  M.  Bunge 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  his  pay¬ 
ment  and  figuratively  tear  his  hair.  His 
successor  came  into  office  only  with  the 
present  year,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
judge  of  his  programme  yet.  Whatever 
it  is,  he  can  have  small  hopes  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  out  until  his  position  is  made  less 
ridiculous.  He  is  supposed  to  differ  in 
theory  entirely  with  his  predecessor. 
M.  Bunge  holds  advanced  Liberal  views 
with  regard  to  taxation,  though  his  acts 
appeared  often  to  belie  his  wishes.  M. 
Vishnigradsky,  having  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  in  filling  a 
large  but  formerly  empty  pocket,  holds 
views  strongly  in  favor  of  Protection, 
and  all  that  you  English  imply  by  that. 
At  present  he  is  deep  in  the  details  of 
his  office  work,  and  with  the  extra  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  year’s  bad  political  and 
worse  agricultural  prospects,  is  much  to 
be  pitied.  M.  Bunge,  on  retiring  from 
the  post  of  so-called  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  was  made  President  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  among  the  members 
of  which  sits  his  successor. 

Two  years  ago,  by  the  advice  of  this 
Committee  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  (both  the  emp¬ 
tiest  formalities  imaginable),  there  were 
opened  two  new  Imperial  Banks.  So 
much  fuss  was  made  at  the  time  about 
these  banks,  that  the  gullible  fancied  a 
new  era  was  to  begin  for  peasant  and 
noble  paupers.  Meantime  M.  Bunge 
frankly  enough  avowed  that  the  whole 
thing  was  not  exactly  to  his  liking.  The 
schemes,  curiously  alike  in  their  pro¬ 
fessed  objects,  reduce  themselves  to  flat 
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contradictions.  The  Land  Bank  of  the 
Nobles  is  founded  to  help  those  proprie¬ 
tors  who  find  themselves  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  forced  to  sell  their  land, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  it.  The 
Land  Bank  of  the  Peasants  is  founded  to 
help  those  peasants,  whose  landlords  are 
forced  to  sell,  to  buy  for  themselves.  In 
fact,  one  enables  a  man  not  to  sell  what 
the  other  enables  another  man  to  buy. 
It  may  be  unpalatable,  but  the  truth  is 
these  banks  show  the  distance  of  the 
space  between  the  peasant  class  and  the 
nobility.  The  Committee,  the  Council, 
the  Minister,  the  secretaries  all  belong 
to  the  nobility,  and  therefore  it  is  com¬ 
prehensible  that  they  suggest,  sanction, 
and  found  a  bank  which  is  to  supply 
them  with  funds  on  mortgage  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  selling.  These 
same  people  are  wise  enough  in  their 
generation  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  found 
a  bank  which  will  guarantee  payment  for 
their  land  in  the  event  of  their  wishing 
to  part  with  it  ! 

These  instances  show,  perhaps  for 
general  purposes  more  clearly  than  the 
most  elaborate  table  of  statistics,  how 
hopeless  is  the  present  state  of  Russian 
finance  from  a  layman's  point  of  view. 
And  everybody  knows  that  foreign  poli¬ 
tics  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  a 
country’s  finances.  Our  unsteady  finan¬ 
cial  state  must  make  our  policy  un¬ 
steady.  Our  deficit  every  year  is  so 
enormous,  that  no  tax  has  been  left  un¬ 
tried  except  a  poll-tax,  and  this  is  talked 
of  now.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  passports 
are  a  form  of  poll-tax  ;  but  in  addition 
to  this,  we  talk  of  a  poll-tax,  pure  and 
simple,  of  one  rouble  per  head.  Where 
are  the  poorer  peasantry  to  find  an  ad¬ 
ditional  rouble  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  pension-list  swallows 
up  such  an  enormous  sum  every  year, 
and  increases  so  fast,  that  Councils, 
Committees  and  Ministers  are  afraid  to 
touch  the  question  lest  they  beggar  some 
of  their  own  families.  For  instance,  a 
man  who  has  served  twenty-five  years  as 
teacher  in  any  Government  school  is 
entitled  to  a  pension.  So  far,  good. 
But  an  instance  crops  up  of  a  man  who 
began  giving  instruction  to  the  son  of  a 
general  while  he  himself  was  still  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  the 
general  was  in  service,  this  student  is 
allowed  to  count  the  years  he  instructed 


the  general's  son  as  so  much  time  spent 
toward  his  claim  for  a  |>ension.  So  we 
see  that  at  fort)  -three  he  will  be  entitled 
to  the  full  pension  allowed  for  service  in 
a  Government  school.  This  is  no  im¬ 
aginary  case  and  no  uncommon  one.  A 
reduction  of  the  pension-list  would  be 
found  to  be  far  more  advantageous  than 
adding  a  poll-tax  to  the  already  heavily 
taxed  peasant. 

Our  system  is  wrong,  is  rotten,  and 
we  are  bound  to  do  our  utmost  to  get  it 
cleansed.  The  possibilities  of  bringing 
influence  to  bear  in  Russia  are  so  slight 
and  uncertain,  that  it  is  by  exposing  our 
defects  in  other  countries  that  we  hope 
to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  ought  to 
help  us.  But  it  is  in  foreign  countries 
that  we  are  so  much  misrepresented. 
People  distrust  our  Government  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and,  without  further  question,  im¬ 
agine  that  it  is  our  people  who  sway  our 
politics.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  case.  In  theory,no  doubt,  our  Czar 
is  the  representative  of  his  people,  and 
his  interests  are  his  people’s.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
purely  democratic  state  in  principle* 
But,  unfortunately,  we  are  so  completely 
divided  into  two  classes,  that  no  instance 
exists  of  a  state  in  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  have  less  voice  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  policy.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  hardly  realized  by  foreigners,  as 
it  requires  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
a  country  to  be  able  to  weigh  fairly  the 
various  influences  at  work.  Alexander 
II.  was  said  to  have  been  driven  into 
the  Turkish  war  by  the  irresistible  wish 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  Russian 
people  consisted  of  those  who  were 
about  the  Emperor’s  person.  The 
masses  to  this  day  have  no  idea  what 
was  the  object  of  the  war,  or  what  was 
gained,  or  what  was  lost  by  it.  The 
present  Emperor  is  not  so  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  those  about  him  ;  but  still  less 
by  the  peasants,  who  never  see  him,  and 
whom  he  cannot  possibly  understand 
except  by  tradition. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  there  appeared  an  article 
headed  "  Rural  Russia.”  There  is  so 
much  admirable  work  in  the  article, 
that  it  disappointed  us  greatly  to  Snd 
the  writer  attempting  to  describe  some 
things  with  which  she  evidently  is  quite 
unacquainted.  She  quotes  freely  from 
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Gogol,  to  illustrate  her  theories  of  our 
provincial  life.  Would  it  not  astonish 
English  people  to  find  Dickens  quoted 
to  illustrate  life  in  England  as  it  is  at 
present?  Gogol  died  in  1849.  Far 
greater  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Russia  since  his  day  than  in  England 
since  Dickens  wrote  even  his  earliest 
works.  Both  authors  portrayed  types 
which  were  caricatures  of  individuals 
even  at  the  time  they  wrote.  The  article 
referred  to  opens  fairly  enough,  though 
the  expression  “  washing  is  unknown” 
demands  a  note  explanatory  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  bath — so  thoroughly  national  an  in¬ 
stitution,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  certainly  in  full  use 
in  Gogol’s  day.  As  the  writer  proceeds, 
she  finds  much  to  deplore  in  the  na¬ 
tional  songs.  Surely  our  people  do  not 
sing  songs  more  barbarous  or  less  re¬ 
fined  than  are  to  be  heard  at  any  English 
village  carousal.  Referring  to  the  bad 
ones.  Lady  Verney  might  have  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  our  really  poetical  vil¬ 
lage  songs  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
”  Evening,”  which  contains  a  wonder¬ 
fully  true  and  life-like  picture  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  Russian  peasant  family. 

Then  we  find  a  statement,  that  land 
in  Russia  has  hardly  any  value.  A  diffi¬ 
culty  at  the  present  moment  is  to  find 
anything  half  as  valuable  as  the  land. 
Our  population  does  not  increase  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  our  country  is  thinly  populated  ; 
but  even  now  we  find  that  the  land  is  not 
wide  enough.  At  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  in  1861,  the  land  was  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  males  in 
each  village.  In  1887 — yes,  and  sooner 
than  that — the  land  given  has  been 


found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  price 
has  risen  accordingly.  Land  in  the 
better  districts  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  £10  an  acre  now  ;  a  price  by  no 
means  insignificant  when  the  prices  of 
other  things  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  writer  referred  to  has  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  system  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  quotes  well  from  Professor 
Jansen  in  support  of  her  views  ;  and 
the  conclusions  she  draws  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  create 
peasant  proprietors  in  other  countries. 

The  pictures  of  life  and  character 
which  she  draws  are  exaggerated. 
Gogol’s  works  are  true  in  the  same  sense 
that  Dickens’  were  true  ;  in  the  same 
sense  that  all  caricatures,  to  be  worth 
anything,  must  be  true.  We  have  come 
less  in  contact  with  other  European  na¬ 
tions,  so  that  our  characteristics  are  still 
distinct,  and  our  manners  and  customs 
less  assimilated  than  those  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  But  our  folk-lore  belongs  to  the 
universal  strain,  which  varies  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
country.  Our  people  are  no  whit  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe, 
save  for  the  want  of  education  ;  and 
this  want  is  one  of  the  first  that  must  be 
satisfied.  Through  education  only  can 
the  people  express  their  wishes,  and 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  ;  and  their 
influence  must  compel  the  wealthier 
classes  to  realize  that  the  interests  of  all 
Russians  are  identical ;  that  agriculture 
is  the  real  source  of  Russian  wealth  ; 
and  that  the  present  rotten  system  of 
maladministration  is  the  prime  cause  of 
our  troubles,  political,  social,  and  finan¬ 
cial. — Murray' s  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 
BY  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 


The  following  paper  was  in  great  part 
composed  when  I  came  across  some 
sentences  on  Hazlitt,  written  indeed  be¬ 
fore  I  was  born,  but  practically  unpub¬ 
lished  until  the  other  day.  In  a  review 
of  the  late  Mr.  Horne’s  New  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  contributed  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle  forty-two  years  ago,  and  but 
recently  included  in  his  collected  works. 


Thackeray  writes  thus  of  the  author  of 
the  book  whose  title  Horne  had  rather 
rashly  borrowed  : 

*'  The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  one 
of  the  keenest  and  brightest  critics  that  ever 
lived.  With  partialities  and  prejudices  innu¬ 
merable,  he  had  a  wit  so  keen,  a  sensibility  so 
exquisite,  an  appreciation  of  humor,  or  pathos, 
or  even  of  the  greatest  art,  so  lively,  quick,  and 
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cultivated,  that  it  was  alarajrs  good  to  know 
what  were  the  impiessions  made  by  books  or 
men  or  pictures  on  such  a  mind  ;  and  (hat,  as 
there  were  not  probably  a  dozen  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  powers  so  varied,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  be  rejoiced  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  this  accomplished  critic.  He  was  of  so 
different  a  caste  to  the  people  who  gave  au¬ 
thority  in  his  day — the  pompous  big-wigs  and 
schoolmen,  who  never  could  pardon  him  his 
familiarity  of  manner  so  unlike  their  own — his 
popular — too  popular— habits  and  sympathies 
so  much  beneath  their  dignity  ;  his  loose,  dis¬ 
orderly  education  gathered  round  those  book¬ 
stalls  or  picture-galleries  where  he  labored  a 
penniless  student,  in  lonely  journeys  over  Eu¬ 
rope  tramped  on  foot  (and  not  made,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  regular  critics  of  the  day,  by  the 
side  of  a  young  nobleman  in  a  postcbaise),  in 
every  school  of  knowledge  from  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  to  St.  Giles’s  in  London.  In  all  his 
nodes  of  life  and  thought  he  was  so  different 
from  the  established  authorities  with  their  de¬ 
grees  and  white  neckcloths,  that  they  hooted 
the  man  down  with  all  the  power  of  their  lungs, 
and  disdained  to  hear  truth  that  came  from  such 
a  ragged  philosopher.” 

Some  exceptions,  no  doubt,  must  be 
taken  to  this  enthusiastic,  and  in  the 
main  just,  verdict.  Hazlitt  himself  de¬ 
nied  himself  wit,  yet  if  this  was  mock 
humility,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
spoke  truth  unwittingly.  His  appreci¬ 
ation  of  humor  was  fitful  and  anything 
but  impartial,  and,  biographically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  hardships  of  his  apprenticeship 
are  very  considerably  exaggerated.  It 
was  not,  for  instance,  in  a  penniless  or 
pedestrian  manner  that  he  visited  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  ;  but  journeying  com¬ 
fortably  with  surroundings  of  wine,  vet' 
turini,  and  partridges,  which  his  second 
wife’s  income  paid  for.  But  this  does 
not  matter  much,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  estimate  is  as  just  as  it  is  generous. 
Perhaps  something  of  its  inspiration  may 
be  set  down  to  fellow-feeling  both  in 
politics  and  in  the  unsuccessful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  of  design.  But  as  high 
an  estimate  of  Hazlitt  is  quite  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  strongest  political  dissent 
from  his  opinions,  and  with  a  total  free¬ 
dom  from  the  charge  of  wearing  the  wil¬ 
low  for  painting. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  Hazlitt 
is  one  of  the  most  absolutely  unequal 
writers  in  English,  if  not  in  any,  litera¬ 
ture,  Wilson  being  perhaps  his  only  com¬ 
peer.  The  term  absolute  is  used  with 
intention  and  precision.  There  may  be 
others  who  in  different  parts  of  their 
work  are  more  unequal  than  he  is  ;  but 


with  him  the  inequality  is  pervading 
and  shows  itself  in  his  finest  passages, 
in  those  where  he  is  most  at  home,  as 
much  as  in  his  hastiest  and  most  un¬ 
congenial  taskwork.  It  could  not,  in¬ 
deed,  be  otherwise,  because  the  inequal¬ 
ity  Itself  is  due  less  to  an  intellectual 
than  to  a  moral  defect.  The  clear  sun¬ 
shine  of  Hazlitt’s  admirably  acute  intel¬ 
lect  is  always  there  ;  but  it  is  constantly 
obscured  by  driving  clouds  of  furious 
prejudice.  Even  as  the  clouds  pass,  the 
light  may  still  be  seen  on  distant  and 
scattered  parts  of  the  landscape  ;  but 
wherever  their  influence  extends  there 
is  nothing  but  thick  darkness,  gusty  wind 
and  drenching  rain.  And  the  two  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  abiding  intellectual  light 
and  the  fits  and  squalls  of  moral  dark¬ 
ness,  appear  to  be  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  or  of  any  single  will  or 
cause  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  perfect¬ 
ly  easy,  and  may  perhaps  be  in  place 
later,  to  give  a  brief  collection  of  some 
of  the  most  absurd  and  outrageous  say¬ 
ings  that  any  writer  not  a  mere  fool  can 
be  charged  with  :  of  sentences  not  rep¬ 
resenting  quips  and  cranks  of  humor,  or 
judgments  temporary  and  one-sided, 
though  having  a  certain  relative  validity, 
but  containing  blunders  and  calumnies 
so  gross  and  palpable  that  the  man  who 
set  them  down  might  seem  to  have  for¬ 
feited  all  claim  to  the  reputation  either 
of  an  intelligent  or  a  responsible  being. 
And  yet  side  by  side  with  these  are  other 
passages  (and  fortunately  a  much  greater 
number)  which  justify,  and  more  than 
justify,  Hazlitt’s  claims  to  be,  as  Thack¬ 
eray  says,  “  one  of  the  keenest  and 
brightest  writejs  that  ever  lived  as 
Lamb  had  said  earlier,  ”  one  of  the 
wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing.” 

The  only  exception  to  be  taken  to  the 
well-known  panegyric  of  Elia  is,  that  it 
bestows  this  eulogy  on  Hazlitt  **  in  his 
natural  and  healthy  state.”  Unluckily, 
it  would  seem,  by  a  concurrence  of  all 
testimony,  even  the  most  partial,  that 
the  unhealthy  state  was  quite  as  natural 
as  the  healthy  one.  Lamb  himself 
plaintively  wishes  that  ”  he  would  not 
quarrel  with  the  world  at  the  rate  he 
does  and  De  Quincey,  in  his  short, 
but  very  interesting,  biographical  notice 
of  Hazlitt  (a  notice  entirely  free  from 
the  malignity  with  which  De  Quincey 
has  been  sometimes  charged),  declares 
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with  quite  as  much  truth  as  point,  that 
Hazlitt's  guiding  principle  was,  "  What¬ 
ever  is,  is  wrong.”  He  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  literary  Ishmael  ;  and  after 
the  fullest  admission  of  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  virulence  and  unfairness  of  his 
foes,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  likewise, 
that  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  quarrel 
with  his  friends.  He  succeeded  at  least 
once  in  forcing  a  quarrel  even  upon 
Lamb.  His  relations  with  Leigh  Hunt 
(who,  whatever  his  faults  were,  was  not 
unamiable)  were  constantly  strained, 
and  at  least  once  actually  broken  by  bis 
infernal  temper.  Nor  were  his  relations 
with  women  more  fortunate  or  more 
creditable  than  those  with  men.  That 
the  fault  was  entirely  on  his  side  in  the 
rupture  with  his  first  wife  is,  no  doubt, 
not  the  case ;  for  Mrs.  Hazlitt’s,  or 
Miss  Stoddart’s,  own  friends  admit  that 
she  was  of  a  peculiar  and  rather  trying 
disposition.  It  is  indeed  evident  that 
she  was  the  sort  of  person  (most  trying 
of  all  others  to  a  man  of  Hazlitt’s  tem¬ 
perament)  who  would  put  her  head  back 
as  he  was  kissing  her  to  ask  if  he  would 
like  another  cup  of  tea,  or  interrupt  a 
declaration  to  suggest  shutting  the  win¬ 
dow.  As  for  the  famous  and  almost 
legendary  episode  of  Sarah  Walker,  the 
lodging-house  keeper’s  daughter,  and 
the  Liber  Amoris,  the  obvious  and  irre¬ 
sistible  attack  of  something  like  erotic 
madness  which  it  implies  absolves  Haz- 
litt  partly — but  only  partly  ;  for  there  is 
a  kind  of  shabbiness  about  the  affair 
which  shuts  it  out  from  all  reasonable 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  act  of  the 
endless  drama  of  ”  All  for  Love,  or 
the  World  Well  Lost  !”  Of  his  second 
marriage,  the  only  persons  who  might 
be  expected  to  give  us  some  information 
either  can  or  will  say  next  to  nothing. 
But  when  a  man  with  such  antecedents 
marries  a  woman  of  whom  no  one  has 
anything  bad  to  say,  lives  with  her  for 
a  year  chiefly  on  her  money,  and  is  then 
quitted  by  her  with  the  information  that 
she  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him,  it  is  not,  I  think,  uncharitable  to 
conjecture  that  most  of  the  fault  is  his. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  of  Hazlitt’s 
rather  imperfectly  known  life,  or  of  his 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  charac¬ 
ter,  that  I  wish  to  speak  here.  His 
strange  mixture  of  manly  common-sense 
and  childish  prejudice,  the  dislike  of 


foreigners  which  accompanied  his  Lib¬ 
eralism  and  his  Bonapartism,  and  other 
traits,  are  very  much  more  English  than 
Irish.  But  Irish,  at  least  on  the  father’s 
side,  his  family  was,  and  had  been  for 
generations.  He  was  himself  the  son  of 
a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born  at  Maid¬ 
stone  in  1778,  accompanied  his  parents 
as  a  very  little  boy  to  America,  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  at 
Wem  in  Shropshire,  where  the  interview 
with  Coleridge,  which  decided  his  fate, 
took  place.  Yet  for  some  time  after 
that  he  was  mainly  occupied  with  stud¬ 
ies,  not  of  literature,  but  of  art.  He 
had  been  intended  for  his  father’s  pro¬ 
fession,  but  had  early  taken  a  disgust  to 
it.  At  such  schools  as  he  had  been  able 
to  frequent  he  had  gained  the  character 
of  a  boy  rather  insusceptible  of  ordinary 
teaching  ;  and  his  letters  (they  are  rare 
throughout  his  life)  show  him  to  us  as 
something  very  like  a  juvenile  prig. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he 
”  thought  for  at  least  eight  years”  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  pen  a  line,  or  at  least 
a  page  ;  and  the  worst  accusation  that 
can  be  brought  against  him  (it  is  an  ac¬ 
cusation  which  his  Tory  foes  never 
dreamt  of  bringing,  and  which  is  based 
on  his  own  and  his  grandson’s  confes¬ 
sions)  is,  that  when  he  began  to  write 
he  left  off  reading.  Those  of  us  who 
(for  their  sins  or  for  their  good)  are 
condemned  to  a  life  of  writing  for  the 
press  know  that  such  an  abstinence  as 
this  is  almost  fatal.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  did  good  work  in  periodical  writing 
unless  he  had  previously  had  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period  of  reading  with 
no  view  to  writing.  Certainly  no  one 
ever  did  other  than  very  faulty  work  if, 
not  having  such  a  store  to  draw  on, 
when  he  began  writing  he  left  off  read- 
ing. 

The  first  really  important  event  in 
Hazlitt’s  life,  except  the  visit  from  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  1798,  was  his  own  visit  to  Paris 
after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  i8oz — a 
visit  authorized  and  defrayed  by  certain 
commissions  to  copy  pictures  at  the 
Louvre,  which  was  then,  in  consequence 
of  French  conquests,  the  picture-gallery 
of  Europe.  The  chief  of  these  commis¬ 
sioners  was  a  Mr.  Railton,  a  person  of 
some  fortune  at  Liverpool,  and,  unless 
John  Hazlitt,  the  critic’s  brother,  was  a 
man  of  genius,  the  father  of  a  daughter 
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who  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces 
of  modern  times.  Miss  Kailton  was 
one  of  Hazlitt's  many  loves  :  it  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  her  that  the 
course  of  the  love  did  not  run  smooth. 
Almost  immediately  on  his  return  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Lambs, 
and,  as  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  his  grandson 
and  biographer  thinks,  with  Miss  Stod- 
dart,  his  future  wife.  Miss  Stoddart, 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  an  elderly  co¬ 
quette,  though  perfectly  “proper.” 
Besides  the  “  William”  of  her  early  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mary  Lamb,  we  hear 
of  three  or  four  other  lovers  of  hers  be¬ 
tween  1803  and  1808,  when  she  married 
Hazlitt.  It  so  happens  that  one,  and 
only  one,  letter  of  his  to  her  has  been 
preserved.  His  biographer  seems  to 
think  it  in  another  sense  “unique”; 
but  it  is,  in  effect,  a  very  typical  letter 
from  a  literary  lover  of  a  rather  passion¬ 
ate  temperament.  The  two  were  mar¬ 
ried,  in  defiance  of  superstition,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  first  of  May  ;  and  certainly  the 
superstition  had  not  the  worst  of  it. 

At  first,  however,  no  evil  results 
seemed  likely.  Miss  Stoddart  had  a 
certain  property  settled  on  her  at  Win- 
terslow,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  for  nearly  four 
years  the  couple  seem  to  have  dwelt 
there,  once,  at  least,  entertaining  the 
Lambs,  and  producing  children,  of 
whom  only  one  lived.  It  was  not  till 
1812  that  they  removed  to  London,  and 
that  Hazlitt  engaged  in  writing  for  the 
newspapers.  From  this  time  till  the 
end  of  his  life,  some  eighteen  years,  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  employment — a 
succession  of  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
with  occasional  employment  on  the 
Edinburgh  RevieWy  providing  him,  it 
would  seem,  with  sufficiently  abundant 
opportunities  for  copy.  The  London, 
the  New  Monthly  (where  Campbell’s 
dislike  did  him  no  harm),  and  other 
magazines  also  employed  him.  For  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  joined  “  the  gal¬ 
lery’’  and  written  ordinary  press-work. 
During  this  time,  which  was  very  short, 
and  this  time  only,  his  friends  admit  a 
certain  indulgence  in  drinking,  which 
he  gave  up  completely,  but  which  was 
used  against  him  with  as  much  pitiless¬ 
ness  as  Blackwood  ;  though 

heaven  only  knows  how  the  most  Tory 
soul  living  could  see  fitness  of  things  in 


the  accusation  of  gin-drinking  brought 
against  Hazlitt  by  the  whiskey-drinkers 
of  the  Nodes.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  literary  life  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  a  teetotaler,  indulging  only  in 
the  very  strongest  of  tea.  He  soon  gave 
up  miscellaneous  press-work,  as  far  as 
politics  went ;  but  his  passion  for  the 
theatre  retained  him  as  a  theatrical  critic 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  grad¬ 
ually  drifted  into  the  business  really  best 
suited  to  him,  that  of  essay-writing,  and 
occasionally  lecturing  on  literary  and 
miscellaneous  subjects.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  his  early  London  life  he 
was  resident  in  a  famous  house,  now  de¬ 
stroyed,  in  York  street,  Westminster, 
next  door  to  Bentham  and  reputed  to 
have  once  been  tenanted  by  Milton  ; 
and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  on 
Lamb’s  Wednesday  evenings.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  his  life,  it  has  been  said,  are  not 
much  known.  The  chief  of  them,  be¬ 
sides  the  breaking  out  of  his  lifelong 
war  with  Blackwood  and  the  Quarterly, 
was,  perhaps,  his  unlucky  participation 
in  the  duel  which  proved  fatal  to  Scott, 
the  editor  of  the  London.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  a  more  deplorable  mud¬ 
dle  than  this  affair.  Scott,  after  refus¬ 
ing  the  challenge  of  Lockhart,  with 
whom  he  had,  according  to  the  customs 
of  those  days,  a  sufficient  ground  of 
quarrel,  accepted  that  of  Christie,  Lock¬ 
hart’s  second,  with  whom  he  had  no 
quarrel  at  all.  Moreover,  when  his  ad¬ 
versary  had  deliberately  spared  him  in 
the  first  fire,  he  insisted  (it  is  said  owing 
to  the  stupid  conduct  of  his  own  sec¬ 
onds)  on  another,  and  was  mortally 
wounded.  Hazlitt,  who  was  more  than 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  affair,  had  a 
professed  objection  to  duelling,  which 
would  have  been  more  creditable  to  him 
if  he  had  not  been  avowedly  of  a  timid 
temper.  But,  most  unfortunately,  he 
was  said,  and  believed,  to  have  spurred 
Scott  on  to  the  acceptance  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  nor  do  his  own  champions  deny 
it.  The  scandal  is  long  bygone,  but  is 
unluckily  a  fair  sample  of  the  ugly  stories 
which  cluster  round  Hazlitt’s  name,  and 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  that  jus¬ 
tice  being  done  to  him  which  his  abilities 
deserve  and  demand. 

This  wretched  affair  occurred  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1821,  and  shorly  afterward  the 
crowning  complication  of  Hazlitt’s  own 
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life,  the  business  of  the  Liber  Amoris 
and  the  divorce  with  his  first  wife,  took 
place.  The  first  could  only  be  properly 
described  by  an  abundance  of  extracts 
for  which  there  is  here  no  room.  Of 
the  second,  which,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  went  on  simultaneously  with  the 
first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  nearly  incredible.  It 
was  conducted  under  the  Scotch  law 
with  a  blessed  indifference  to  collusion  ; 
the  direct  means  taken  to  effect  it  were, 
if  report  may  be  trusted,  scandalous  ; 
and  the  parties  met  during  the  whole 
time,  and  placidly  wrangled  over  money 
matters,  with  a  callousness  which  is  in¬ 
effably  disgusting.  I  have  hinted,  in 
reference  to  Sarah  Walker,  that  the 
tyranny  of  “  Love  unconquered  in 
battle”  may  be  taken  by  a  very  chari¬ 
table  person  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse. 
In  this  other  affair  there  is  no  such  pal¬ 
liation  ;  unless  the  very  charitable  per¬ 
son  should  hold  that  a  wife,  who  could 
so  forget  her  own  dignity,  justified  any 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  that  a  husband,  who  could 
haggle  and  chaffer  about  the  terms  on 
which  he  should  be  disgracefully  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  wife,  justified  any  forget¬ 
fulness  of  dignity  on  the  wife’s  part. 

Little  has  to  be  said  about  the  rest  of 
Hazlitt’s  life.  Miss  Sarah  Walker 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  and 
it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
lady  whom  he  afterward  married,  a  Mrs. 
Bridgewater,  had  enough  of  him  after  a 
year’s  experience.  He  did  not  outlive 
this  last  shock  more  than  five  years  ; 
and  unfortunately  his  death  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  complete  financial  break¬ 
down,  though  he  was  more  industrious 
during  these  later  years  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  though  he  had  abun¬ 
dance  of  well-paid  work.  The  failure 
of  the  publishers,  who  were  to  have 
paid  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  his 
magnum  opus,  the  one-sided  and  almost 
valueless  Life  of  Napoleon,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  and  the  dishonesty 
of  an  agent  is  said  to  have  had  more, 
but  details  are  not  forthcoming.  He 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
1830,  saying,  ‘  Well,  I  have  had  a 
happy  life  and  despite  his  son’s  as¬ 
sertion  that,  like  Goldsmith,  he  had 
something  on  his  mind,  I  believe  this  to 
have  been  not  ironical  but  quite  sincere. 


He  was  only  fifty-two,  so  that  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  had  not  begun  to  press 
on  him.  Although,  except  during  the 
brief  duration  of  his  second  marriage, 
he  had  always  lived  by  his  wits,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  in  any  want, 
or  that  he  had  at  any  time  to  deny  him¬ 
self  his  favorite  pleasures  of  wandering 
about  and  being  idle  when  he  chose. 
If  he  had  not  been  completely  happy  in 
his  life,  he  had  lived  it ;  if  he  had  not 
seen  the  triumph  of  his  opinions,  he 
had  been  able  always  to  hold  to  them. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  such  as  an 
extreme  devotion  to  literature  now  and 
then  breeds,  who,  by  the  intensity  of 
their  enjoyment  of  quite  commonplace 
delights — a  face  passed  in  the  street,  a 
sunset,  a  quiet  hour  of  reflection,  even 
a  well-cooked  meal — make  up  for  the 
suffering  of  not  wholly  commonplace 
woes.  I  do  not  know  whether  even  the 
joy  of  literary  battle  did  not  overweigh 
the  pain  of  the  dishonest  wounds  which 
he  received  from  illiberal  adversaries. 

I  think  that  he  had  a  happy  life,  and  I 
am  glad  that  he  had.  For  he  was  in 
literature  a  great  man.  I  am  myself 
disposed  to  think  that,  for  all  his  access¬ 
es  of  hopelessly  uncritical  prejudice, 
he  was  the  greatest  critic  that  England 
has  yet  produced  ;  and  there  are  some 
who  think  (though  I  do  not  agree  with 
them)  that  he  was  even  greater  as  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  essayist  than  as  a  critic.  It 
is  certainly  upon  his  essays,  critical  and 
other,  that  his  fame  must  rest  ;  not  on 
the  frenzied  outpourings  of  the  Liber 
Amoris,  or  upon  the  one-sided  and  ill- 
planned  Life  of  Napoleon  ;  still  less  on 
his  clever-boy  essay  on  the  Principles 
of  Human  Action,  or  on  his  attempts  in 
grammar,  in  literary  compilation  and 
abridgment,  and  the  like.  Seven  vol¬ 
umes  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library,  with 
another  published  elsewhere  containing 
his  writings  on  Art,  contain  nearly  all 
the  documents  of  Hazlitt’s  fame  :  a  few 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  collected 
from  his  Remains  and  from  the  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 

These  books — the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
Table-Talk,  The  Plain  Speaker,  The 
Round  Table  (including  the  Conversa¬ 
tions  with  Northcote  and  Characteristics^, 
Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  and  Comic 
Writers,  Elizabethan  Literature  and 
Characters  of  Shakespeare,  Sketches  and 
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Essays  (including  Wintersl<m>) — repre¬ 
sent  the  work,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
last  twenty  years  of  Hazlitt’s  life  ;  for 
in  the  earlier  and  longer  period  he  wrote 
very  little,  and  indeed  declares  that  for 
a  long  time  he  had  a  difficulty  in  writing 
at  all.  They  are  all  singularly  homo¬ 
geneous  in  general  character,  the  lec¬ 
tures  written  as  lectures  differing  very 
little  from  the  essays  written  as  essays, 
and  even  the  frantic  diatribes  of  the 
“  Letter  to  Gifford  ”  bearing  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  good-humored 
reporting  of  the  “  On  Going  to  a  Fight,” 
or  the  singularly  picturesque  and  pa¬ 
thetic  egotism  of  the  “  Farewell  to 
Essay-Writing.”  This  family  resem¬ 
blance  is  the  more  curious  because,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  diversity  of  subject, 
Hazlitt  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a 
style  or,  at  least,  a  manner — indeed,  he 
somewhere  or  other  distinctly  disclaims 
the  possession.  Yet,  irregular  as  he  is 
in  his  fashion  of  writing,  no  less  than 
in  the  merit  of  it,  the  germs  of  some  of 
the  most  famous  styles  of  this  century 
may  be  discovered  in  his  casual  and  hap¬ 
hazard  work.  Everybody  knows  Jef¬ 
frey's  question  to  Macaulay,  ”  Where 
the  devil  did  you  get  that  style  ?”  If 
any  one  will  read  Hazlitt  (who,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh)  carefully,  he  will  see  where 
Macaulay  got  that  style,  or  at  least  the 
beginning  of  it,  much  as  he  improved 
on  it  afterward.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that,  in  a  very  different  way,  Hazlitt 
served  as  a  model  to  Thackeray,  to 
Dickens,  and  to  many  not  merely  of  the 
most  popular  but  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  the  middle  of  the  century.  Indeed, 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  there  are  distinct 
anticipations  of  Carlyle.  He  had  the 
not  uncommon  fate  of  producing  work 
which,  little  noted  by  the  public,  struck 
those  of  his  juniors  who  had  any  literary 
faculty  very  strongly.  If  he  had  been 
just  by  a  little  a  greater  man  than  he 
was,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  elabo¬ 
rated  an  individual  manner,  and  not  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  the  hints  and  germs 
of  manners.  As  it  was,  he  had  more  of 
seed  than  of  fruit.  And  the  secret  of 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found  in  the 
obstinate  individuality  of  thought  which 
characterized  him  all  through.  Hazlitt 
may  sometimes  have  adopted  an  opinion 
precisely  because  other  people  did  not 


hold  it,  but  he  never  adopted  an  opinion 
because  other  people  did  hold  it.  And 
all  his  opinions,  even  those  which  seem 
to  have  been  adopted  simply  to  quarrel 
with  the  world,  were  genuine  opinions. 
He  has  himself  drawn  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  in  this  point  between  himself  and 
Lamb  in  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  his 
essays,  the  beautiful  ”  Farewell  to 
Essay-Writing’’  reprinted  in  Winters- 
low.  The  contrast  is  a  remarkable  one, 
and  most  men,  probably,  who  take  great 
interest  in  literature  or  politics,  or  in¬ 
deed  in  any  subject  admitting  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  will  be  able  to  furnish  similar 
contrasts  from  their  own  experience. 

*'  In  matters  of  taste  and  feeling,  one  proof 
that  my  conclusions  have  not  been  quite  shal¬ 
low  and  hasty  is  the  circumstance  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  lasting.  I  have  the  same  favorite 
books,  pictures,  passages  that  I  ever  had  ;  I 
may  therefore  presume  that  they  will  last  me 
my  life — nay,  I  may  indulge  a  hope  that  my 
thoughts  will  survive  me.  This  continuity  of 
impression  is  the  only  thing  on  which  I  pride 
myself.  Even  Lamb,  whose  relish  of  certain 
things  is  as  keen  and  earnest  as  possible,  takes 
a  surfeit  of  admiration,  and  I  should  be  afraid 
to  ask  about  his  select  authors  or  paiticular 
friends  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  any  one  knows  where  to  have  me.  What 
I  have  once  made  up  my  mind  to,  I  abide  by 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.” 

This  is  quite  true  if  we  add  a  proviso 
to  it — a  proviso,  to  be  sure,  of  no  small 
importance.  Hazlitt  is  always  the  same 
when  he  is  not  different,  when  his  po¬ 
litical  or  personal  ails  and  angers  do 
not  obscure  his  critical  judgment.  His 
uniformity  of  principle  extends  only  to 
the  two  subjects  of  literature  and  of 
art  ;  unless  a  third  may  be  added,  to 
wit,  the  various  good  things  of  this  life, 
as  they  are  commonly  called.  He  was 
not  so  great  a  metaphysician  as  he 
thought  himself.  He  ”  shows  to  the 
utmost  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  not 
deep;”  a  want  of  depth  not  surprising 
when  we  hndhim  confessing  that  he  had 
to  go  to  Taylor,  the  Platonist,  to  tell 
him  something  of  Platonic  ideas.  It 
may  be  more  than  suspected  that  he  had 
read  little  but  the  French  and  English 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
a  very  interesting  class  of  persons,  but, 
except  Condillac,  Hume  and  Berkeley, 
scarcely  metaphysicians.  As  for  his 
politics,  Hazlitt  seems  to  me  to  have 
had  no  clear  political  creed  at  all.  He 
hated  something  called  ”  the  hag  legiti- 
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macy,”  but  for  the  hag  despotism,  in 
the  person  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  love.  How  any  one  possessed 
of  brains  could  combine  Liberty  and 
the  first  Napoleon  in  one  common  wor¬ 
ship  is,  1  confess,  a  mystery  too  great 
for  me  ;  and  I  fear  that  any  one  who 
could  call  “  Jupiter  Scapin”  “  the  great¬ 
est  man  who  ever  lived,”  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  blind  to  such  constituents  of  great¬ 
ness  as  justice,  mercy,  chivalry,  and  all 
that  makes  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  I 
fear  that  ”  gentleman”  is  exactly  what 
cannot  be  predicated  of  Hazlitt.  No 
gentleman  could  have  published  the 
Liber  Amoris,  not  at  all  because  of  its 
so-called  voluptuousness,  but  because  of 
its  shameless  ”  kissing  and  telling.” 
But  the  most  curious  example  of  Haz¬ 
litt’ s  weaknesses  is  the  language  he  uses 
in  regard  to  those  men  with  whom  he 
had  both  political  and  literary  differ¬ 
ences.  That  he  had  provocation  in 
some  cases  (he  had  absolutely  none 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott)  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  provocation  will  excuse  such 
things  as  the  following,  all  taken  from 
one  book,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  1  He 
speaks  of  Scott's  ”  zeal  to  restore  the 
spirit  of  loyalty,  of  passive  obedience, 
and  of  non-resistance,  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  for  his  having  been  created  a 
baronet  by  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.”  Alas  !  for  dates  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  times  and  seasons,  when 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  a  fling  of  Haz- 
litt’s.  In  the  character  of  Scott  himself 
an  entire  page  and  a  half  is  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  peroration  in  one  huge  sen¬ 
tence,  denouncing  him  in  such  terms  as 
”  pettifogging,”  “  littleness,”  ”  pique,” 
”  secret  and  envenomed  blows,”  “  slime 
of  rankling  malice  and  mercenary 
scorn,”  “trammels  of  servility,” 
“lies,”  “garbage,”  etc.,  etc.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  he  always  speaks  of 
as  a  brainless  noodle,  forgetting  ap¬ 
parently  that  the  description  does  not 
exactly  make  his  idol's  defeat  more 
creditable  to  the  vanquished.  As  for 
the  character  of  Gifford,  and  the  earlier 
“  Letter  to  Gifford,’’  I  should  have  to 
print  them  entire  to  show  the  state  of 
Hazlitt's  mind  in  regard  to  this  notori¬ 
ous,  and  certainly  not  very  amiable, 
person.  His  own  words,  “  the  dotage 
of  age  and  the  fury  of  a  woman,”  form 
the  best  short  description  of  both.  He 


screams,  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  he 
gnashes  and  tears  and  kicks,  rather  than 
fights.  Nor  is  it  only  on  living  authors 
and  living  persons  (as  some  of  his  un¬ 
favorable  critics  have  said)  that  he  exer¬ 
cises  his  spleen.  His  remarks  on  Burke 
{Round  TabUy  p.  150)  suggest  tempo¬ 
rary  insanity.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (as 
Lamb,  a  perfectly  impartial  person  who 
had  no  politics  at  all,  pointed  out)  was 
a  kind  of  representative  of  the  courtly 
monarchist  school  in  literature.  So 
down  must  Sir  Philip  go  ;  and  not  only 
the  Arcadia,  that  “  vain  and  amatori- 
ous  poem”  which  Milton  condemned, 
but  the  sonnets  which  one  would  have 
thought  such  a  lover  of  poetry  as  Haz¬ 
litt  must  have  spared,  go  down  also  be¬ 
fore  his  remorseless  bludgeon. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  say  any  more 
of  these  faults  of  his,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  say  much  of  another  and  more 
purely  literary  fault  with  which  he  has 
been  charged — the  fault  of  excessive 
quotation.  In  him  the  error  lies  rather 
in  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
than  in  a  too  great  multitude  of  differ¬ 
ent  borrowings.  Almost  priding  him¬ 
self  on  limited  study,  and  (as  he  tells  us) 
very  rarely  reading  his  own  work  after 
it  was  printed,  he  has  certainly  abused 
his  right  of  press  most  damnably  in 
some  cases  :  “  dry  as  a  remainder  bis¬ 
cuit,”  and  of  “no  mark  or  likelihood,” 
occur  to  me  as  the  most  constantly  re¬ 
current  tags,  but  there  are  many  others. 

These  various  drawbacks,  however, 
only  set  off  the  merits  which  almost 
every  lover  of  literature  must  perceive 
in  him.  In  most  writers,  in  all  save 
the  very  greatest,  we  look  for  one  or 
two,  or  for  a  few  special  faculties  and 
capacities,  and  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  other  (generally  many  other)  capac¬ 
ities  and  faculties  will  not  be  found  in 
them  at  all.  VVe  do  not  dream  of  find¬ 
ing  rollicking  mirth  in  Milton,  or  gor¬ 
geous  embroidery  of  style  in  Swift,  or 
unadorned  simplicity  in  Browne.  But 
in  Hazlitt  you  may  find  something  of  al¬ 
most  everything,  except  the  finer  kinds 
of  wit  and  humor  ;  to  which  last,  how¬ 
ever,  he  makes  a  certain  side  approach 
by  dint  of  his  appreciation  of  the  irony 
of  Nature  and  Fate.  Almost  every 
other  grace  of  matter  and  form  that  can 
be  found  in  prose  may  be  found  at  times 
in  his.  He  is  generally  thought  of  as. 
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and  for  the  most  part  is,  a  rather  plain 
and  straightforward  writer,  with  few 
tricks  and  frounces  of  phrase  and  style. 
Yet  most  of  the  fine  writing  of  these 
latter  days  is  but  as  crumpled  tarlatan 
to  brocaded  satin  beside  the  passage  on 
Coleridge  in  the  English  Poets,  or  the 
description  of  Winterslow  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  “  Farewell  to  Essay- 
Writing,”  or  “On  a  Landscape  of 
Nicolas  Poussin,"  in  the  Table-Talk. 
Read  these  pieces  and  nothing  else,  and 
an  excusable  impression  might  be  given 
that  the  writer  was  nothing  if  not  florid. 
But  turn  over  a  dozen  pages,  and  the 
most  admirable  examples  of  the  grave 
and  chaste  manner  occur.  He  is  an  in¬ 
veterate  quoter,  yet  few  men  are  more 
original.  No  man  is  his  superior  in 
lively,  gossiping  description,  yet  he 
could  within  his  limits  reason  closely 
and  expound  admirably.  It  is  indeed 
almost  always  necessary  when  he  con¬ 
demns  anything  to  inquire  very  carefully 
as  to  the  reasons  of  the  condemnation. 
But  nothing  that  he  likes  is  (except 
Napoleon)  ever  bad  :  everything  that  he 
praises  will  repay  the  right  man  who,  at 
the  right  time,  examines  it  to  see  for 
what  Hazlitt  likes  it.  I  have,  for  my 
part,  no  doubt  that  Miss  Sarah  Walker 
was  a  very  engaging  young  woman  ;  but 
(though  the  witness  is  the  same)  I  have 
the  gravest  doubts  as  to  Hazlitt’ s 
charges  against  her. 

We  shall  find  this  same  curious  differ¬ 
ence  everywhere  in  Hazlitt.  He  has 
been  talking,  for  instance,  with  keen 
relish  of  the  “  Conversation  of  Authors” 
(it  is  he,  be  it  remembered,  who  has 
handed  down  to  us  the  immortal  debate 
at  one  of  Lamb’s  Wednesdays  on  “  Peo¬ 
ple  one  would  Like  to  have  Seen”),  and 
saying  excellent  things  about  it.  Then 
he  changes  the  key,  and  tells  us  that  the 
conversation  of  “  Gentlemen  and  Men 
of  Fashion”  will  not  do.  Perhaps  not ; 
but  the  wicked  critic  stops  and  asks 
himself  whether  Hazlitt  had  known 
much  of  the  conversation  of  “  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Men  of  Fashion”  ?  We  can 
find  no  record  of  any  such  experiences 
of  his.  In  his  youth  he  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  :  in  his  middle  age  he  was  notori¬ 
ously  recalcitrant  to  all  the  usages  of 
society,  would  not  dress,  and  scarcely 
ever  dined  out  except  with  a  few 
cronies.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 


best  qualification  for  a  pronouncement 
on  the  question.  Yet  this  same  essay  is 
full  of  admirable  things,  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  being,  perhaps,  the  description 
of  the  man  who  “  had  you  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  by  never  understanding  you.”  I 
find,  indeed,  in  looking  through  my 
copies  of  his  books,  reread  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper,  an  innumerable  and 
bewildering  multitude  of  essays,  of  pas¬ 
sages  and  short  phrases,  marked  for  ref¬ 
erence.  In  the  seven  volumes  above 
referred  to  (to  which,  as  has  been  said, 
not  a  little  has  to  be  added)  there  must 
be  hundreds  of  separate  articles  and 
conversations  ;  not  counting  as  separate 
the  short  maxims  and  thoughts  of  the 
Characteristics,  and  one  or  two  other 
similar  collections,  in  which,  indeed, 
several  passages  are  duplicated  from  the 
Essays.  At  least  two  out  of  every  three 
are  characteristic  of  Hazlitt :  not  one  in 
any  twenty  is  not  well  worth  reading 
and,  if  occasion  served,  commenting  on. 
They  are,  indeed,  as  far  from  being 
consecutive  as  (according  to  the  Yankee) 
was  the  conversation  of  Edgar  Poe  ; 
and  the  multitude  and  diversity  of  their 
subjects  fit  them  better  for  occasional 
than  for  continuous  reading.  Perhaps, 
if  any  single  volume  deserves  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  a  beginner  in  Hazlitt  it 
had  better  be  The  Plain  Speaker,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  range  of  subject, 
and  where  the  author  is  seen  in  an  al¬ 
most  complete  repertory  of  his  numerous 
parts.  But  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  it  and  The  Round  Table  (where, 
however,  the  papers  are  shorter  as  a 
rule),  Table-Talk,  and  the  volume  call¬ 
ed,  though  not  by  the  author.  Sketches 
and  Essays.  I  myself  care  considerably 
less  for  the  Conversations  with  North- 
cote,  the  personal  element  in  which  has 
often  attracted  readers ;  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  referred  to  above  as  Characteris¬ 
tics,  avowedly  in  the  manner  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  are  sometimes  merely 
extracts  from  the  essays,  and  rarely 
have  the  self-containedness,  the  exact 
and  chiselled  proportion,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  true  “thought”  as  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  some  other  French¬ 
men,  and  as  Hobbes  perhaps  alone  of 
Englishmen,  wrote  it.  But  to  criticise 
these  numerous  papers  is  like  sifting  a 
cluster  of  motes,  and  the  mere  enumer¬ 
ation  of  their  titles  would  fill  up  more 
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than  half  the  room  which  I  have  to 
spare.  They  must  be  criticised  or  char¬ 
acterised  in  two  groups  only,  the  strictly 
critical  and  the  miscellaneous,  the  latter 
excluding  politics  ;  and  as  for  art,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  connois¬ 
seur  according  to  Blake's  definition, 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  refuses  to  let 
himself  be  connoisseured  out  of  his 
senses.  I  shall  only,  in  reference  to 
this  last  subject,  observe  that  the  singu¬ 
larly  germinal  character  of  Hazlitt’s 
work  is  noticeable  here  also  ;  for  no 
one  who  reads  the  essay  on  Nicolas 
Poussin  will  fail  to  add  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
Hazlitt’s  fair  herd  of  literary  children. 

His  criticism  is  scattered  through  all 
the  volumes  of  general  essays  ;  but  is 
found  by  itself  in  the  series  of  lectures, 
or  essays  (they  are  rather  the  latter  than 
the  former),  on  the  characters  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  on  Elizabethan  Literature,  on 
the  English  Poets,  and  on  the  English 
Comic  Writers.  I  cannot  myself  help 
thinking  that  in  these  four  Hazlitt  is  at 
his  best  ;  though  there  may  be  nothing 
so  attractive  to  the  general,  and  few 
such  brilliant  passages  as  may  be  found 
in  the  “  Farewell  to  Essay  Writing,”  in 
the  paper  on  Poussin,  in  the  "  Going  to 
a  Fight,"  in  the  "  Going  a  Journey,” 
and  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
reason  of  the  preference  is  by  no  means 
a  greater  interest  in  the  subject  of  one 
class  than  in  the  subject  of  another.  It 
is  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
Hazlitt' s  unlucky  prejudices  interfere 
much  more  seldom  with  his  literary 
work.  They  interfere  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sidney,  as  in  some  remarks 
about  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  these  instances  are  rare 
indeed  compared  with  those  that  occur 
in  the  other  division.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hazlitt’s  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  what  is  good  in  letters,  his  combina¬ 
tion  of  gusto  with  sound  theory  as  to 
what  is  excellent  in  prose  and  verse,  his 
felicitous  method  of  expression,  and  the 
acuteness  that  kept  him  from  that  exces¬ 
sive  and  paradoxical  admiration  which 
both  Lamb  and  Coleridge  affected,  and 
which  has  gained  many  more  pupils  than 
his  own  moderation,  are  always  present. 
Nothing  better  has  ever  been  written 
than  his  general  view  of  the  subject  as 
an  introduction  to  his  Lectures  on  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Literature  ;  and  almost  all  the 


faults  to  be  found  with  it  are  due  merely 
to  occasional  deficiency  of  information, 
not  to  error  of  judgment.  He  is  a  little 
paradoxical  on  Jonson  ;  but  not  many 
critics  could  furnish  a  happier  contrast 
than  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  certain 
passages  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
his  cool  toning  down  of  Lamb's  extrava¬ 
gant  eulogy  on  Ford.  He  is  a  little  un¬ 
fair  to  the  Caroline  poets  ;  but  here  the 
great  disturbing  influence  comes  in.  If 
his  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  is  rather  weak,  that  is  because 
Hazlitt  was  anything  but  widely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  either ;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  wherever  he 
goes  wrong,  it  is  not  because  he  judges 
wrongly  on  known  facts,  but  because  he 
either  does  not  know  the  facts,  or  is 
prevented  from  seeing  them  by  distrac¬ 
tions  of  prejudice.  To  go  through  his 
Characters  of  Shakespeare  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  and  besides,  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  for  one  student  of  Shakespeare  to 
differ  with  all  others.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  know  no  critic  with  whom  on  this 
point  I  differ  so  seldom  as  with  Hazlitt. 
Even  better,  perhaps,  are  the  two  sets 
of  lectures  on  the  Poets  and  Comic 
Writers.  The  generalizations  are  not 
always  sound,  for,  as  must  be  constantly 
repeated,  Hazlitt  was  not  widely  read 
in  literatures  other  than  his  own,  and 
his  standpoint  for  comparison  is  there¬ 
fore  rather  insufficient.  But  take  him 
where  his  information  is  sufficient  and 
how  good  he  is  !  Of  the  famous  four 
treatments  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
Restoration — Lamb’s,  Hazlitt’s,  Leigh 
Hunt’s  and  Macaulay’s — his  seems  to 
me  by  far  the  best.  In  regard  to  But¬ 
ler,  his  critical  sense  has  for  once  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  political  prejudice  ; 
unless  some  very  unkind  devil’s  advo¬ 
cate  should  suggest  that  the  supposed 
ingratitude  of  the  King  to  Butler  recon¬ 
ciled  Hazlitt  to  him.  He  is  admirable 
on  Burns  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  or  sillier  than  to  pretend,  as  has 
been  pretended,  that  Bums’s  loose  mo¬ 
rality  engaged  Hazlitt  on  his  side.  De 
Quincey  was  often  a  very  acute  critic, 
but  anything  more  uncritical  than  his 
attack  on  Hazlitt’s  comparison  of  Bums 
and  Wordsworth  in  relation  to  passion, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Hazlitt 
“  could  forgive  Swift  for  being  a  Tory,” 
he  tells  us— which  is  at  any  rate  more 
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than  some  other  people,  who  have  a  best  thing  the  writer  ever  did  of  the 
better  reputation  for  impartiality  than  kind,  and  the  best  thing  that  has  ever 
his,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do.  No  been  written  on  the  subject.  “  Of  the 
one  has  written  better  than  he  on  Pope,  Past  and  the  Future”  is  perhaps  the 
who  still  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  height  of  the  popular  metaphysical  style 
distorting  some  critical  judgments.  His  — the  style  from  which,  as  was  noted, 
chapter  on  the  English  novelists  (that  is  Haziitt  perhaps  never  got  free  as  far  as 
to  say,  those  of  the  last  century)  is  per-  philosophizing  is  concerned,  but  of 
haps  the  best  thing  ever  written  on  the  which  he  is  a  master.  ”  On  the  Indian 
subject  ;  and  is  particularly  valuable  Jugglers”  is  a  capital  example  of  what 
nowadays  when  there  is  a  certain  ten-  may  be  called  improving  a  text  ;  and  it 
dency  to  undervalue  Smollett  in  order  to  contains  some  of  the  most  interesting 
exalt  Fielding,  who  certainly  needs  no  and  genial  examples  of  Hazlitt’s  honest 
such  illegitimate  and  uncritical  leverage,  delight  in  games  such  as  rackets  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  fives,  a  delight  which  (heaven  help  his 
unjust  to  Campbell  ;  though  his  Galli-  critics)  was  frequently  regarded  at  the 
can,  or  rather  Napoleonic  mania  made  time  as  “low.”  ‘‘On  Paradox  and 
him  commit  the  literary  crime  of  slight-  Commonplace”  is  less  remarkable  for 
ing  “  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic.”  But  its  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
in  truth  in  criticism  of  English  litera-  subject,  than  as  exhibiting  one  of  Haz- 
ture  (and  he  has  attempted  little  else,  litt’s  most  curious  critical  megrims — his 
except  by  way  of  digression)  he  is  for  dislike  of  Shelley.  I  wish  I  could  think 
the  critic  a  study  never  to  be  wearied  that  he  had  any  better  reason  for  this 
of,  always  to  be  profited  by.  His  very  than  the  fact  that  Shelley  was  a  gentle- 
aberrations  are  often  more  instructive  man  by  birth  and  his  own  contemporary, 
than  other  men’s  right-goings  ;  and  if  Most  disappointing  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
he  sometimes  fails  to  detect  or  acknowl-  ‘‘On  Criticism,”  which  the  reader  (as 
edge  a  beauty,  he  never  praises  a  defect,  his  prophetic  soul,  if  he  is  a  sensible 
It  is  less  easy  to  sum  up  the  merits  of  reader,  has  probably  warned  him  before- 
the  miscellaneous  pieces,  for  the  very  hand)  soon  finds  to  be  little  but  an  open 
obvious  reason  that  they  can  hardly  be  or  covert  diatribe  against  the  contem- 
brought  under  any  general  form  or  illus-  porary  critics  whom  Haziitt  did  not  like, 
trated  by  any  small  number  of  typical  or  who  did  not  like  Haziitt.  The  ap- 
instances.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  parently  promising  ‘‘  On  the  Knowledge 
‘‘sampling”  this  undisciplined  multi-  of  Character”  chiefly  yields  the  remark 
tude  is  to  select  a  few  papers  by  name,  that  Haziitt  could  not  have  admired 
so  as  to  show  the  variety  of  Hazlitt’s  Oesar  if  he  had  resembled  (in  face)  the 
interests.  The  one  already  mentioned,  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  ”  My  First 
‘‘ On  Going  to  a  Fight,”  which  shocked  Acquaintance  with  Poets”  is  again  a 
some  proprieties  even  in  its  own  day,  masterpiece ;  and  to  me,  at  least, 
ranks  almost  first ;  but  the  reader  should  ‘‘ Merry  England  ”  is  perfect.  Haziitt 
take  care  to  accompany  it  with  the  ofh-  is  almost  the  only  person  up  to  his  own 
cial  record  of  that  celebrated  contest  day  who  dared  to  vindicate  the  claims 
between  Neate  and  the  Gasman.  All  of  nonsense,  though  he  seems  to  have 
fights  are  good  reading  ;  but  this  par-  talked  and  written  as  little  of  it  as  most 
ticular  effort  of  Hazlitt’s  makes  one  sigh  men.  The  chapter  ‘‘On  Editors”  is 
for  a  Boxiana  or  Pugilistica  edited  by  very  amusing,  though  perhaps  not  en- 
him.  Next,  I  think,  must  be  ranked  tirely  in  the  way  in  which  Haziitt  meant 
”  On  Going  a  Journey,”  with  its  fine  it  ;  but  I  cannot  think  him  happy  ‘‘  On 
appreciation  of  solitary  travelling  which  Footmen,”  or  on  ‘‘The  Conversation 
does  not  exclude  reminiscences  of  pleas-  of  Lords,”  for  reasons  already  suth- 
ant  journeys  in  company.  But  these  ciently  stated.  A  sun-dial  is  a  much 
two,  with  the  article  on  Poussin  and  the  more  promising  subject  than  a  broom- 
‘‘  Farewell  to  Essay-writing,”  have  been  stick,  yet  many  essays  might  be  written 
so  often  mentioned  that  it  may  seem  as  on  sun-dials  without  there  being  any 
if  Hazlitt’s  store  were  otherwise  poor,  fear  of  Hazlitt’s  being  surpassed.  Bet- 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  ter  still  is  ‘‘On  Taste,”  which,  if  the 
The  “  Character  of  Cobbett”  is  the  twenty  or  thirty  best  papers  in  Haziitt 
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were  collected  (and  a  most  charming 
volume  they  would  make),  would  rank 
among  the  very  best.  “  On  Reading 
New  Books”  contains  excellent  sense, 
but  perhaps  is,  as  Hazlitt  not  seldom  is, 
a  little  deficient  in  humor  ;  while  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  humor 
makes  the  discussion  ”  Whether  Belief 
is  Voluntary”  an  excellent  one.  Haz¬ 
litt  is  not  wholly  of  the  opinion  of  that 
Hebrew  Jew  who  said  to  M.  Renan, 
“  On  fait  ce  qu'on  veut  mats  on  croit  ce 
qu'on  peut." 

The  shorter  papers  of  the  Round 
Table  yield  perhaps  a  little  less  freely 
in  the  way  of  specially  notable  examples. 
They  come  closer  to  a  certain  kind  of 
Addisonian  essay,  a  short  lay-sermon, 
without  the  charming  divagation  of  the 
longer  articles.  To  see  how  nearly 
Hazlitt  can  reach  the  level  of  a  rather 
older  and  cleverer  George  Osborne,  turn 
to  the  paper  here  on  Classical  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  is  quite  orthodox  for  a  won¬ 
der  :  perhaps  because  opinion  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  veer  a  little  to  the  side  of 
Useful  Knowledge  ;  but  he  is  as  dry  as 
his  own  favorite  biscuit,  and  as  guiltless 
of  freshness.  He  is  best  in  this  volume 
where  he  notes  particular  points  such 
as  Kean’s  lago,  Milton’s  versification 
(here,  however,  he  does  not  get  quite  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter),  ”  JohnBuncle,” 
and  “  The  Excursion.”  In  this  last 
he  far  outsteps  the  scanty  confines  of 
the  earlier  papers  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  allows  himself  that  score  of  pages 
which  seems  to  be  with  so  many  men 
the  normal  limit  of  a  good  essay.  Of 
his  shortest  style  one  sample  from 
"  Trifles  Light  as  Air”  is  so  character¬ 
istic  in  more  ways  than  one  that  it  must 
be  quoted  whole. 

“  I  am  by  education  and  conviction  inclined 
to  Republicanism  and  Puritanism.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  they  have  both.  But  I  confess  I  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle  staggered  as  to  the  practical  efficacy  and 
saving  grace  of  first  principles  when  I  ask  my¬ 
self,  Can  they  throughout  the  United  States 
from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  produce  a  single 
head  like  one  of  Titian’s  Venetian  Nobles, 
nurtured  in  all  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  all 
the  blindness  of  popery  ?  Of  all  the  branches 
of  political  economy  the  human  face  is  perhaps 
the  best  criterion  of  value." 

If  I  were  editing  Hazlitt’s  works  I 
should  put  these  sentences  on  the  title- 
page  of  every  volume  ;  for  dogmatist  as 
he  thought  himself,  it  is  certain  that  he 
N*w  Sxuxs.— Vou  XLV.,  No.  6 


was  in  reality  purely  Esthetic,  though, 

I  need  hardly  say,  not  in  the  absurd 
sense,  or  no-sense,  which  modern  mis¬ 
use  of  language  has  chosen  to  fix  on  the 
word.  Therefore  he  is  very  good 
(where  few  are  good  at  all)  on  Dreams, 
and,  being  a  great  observer  of  himself, 
singularly  instructive  on  Application  to 
Study.  ”  On  Londoners  and  Country 
People”  is  one  of  his  liveliest  efforts  ; 
and  the  pique  at  his  own  inclusion  in 
the  Cockney  School  fortunately  evapo¬ 
rates  in  some  delightful  reminiscences, 
including  one  of  the  few  classic  passages 
on  the  great  game  of  marbles.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  the  company  at  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  coffee-house,  which  have  often  been 
much  praised,  please  me  less  :  they  are 
too  much  like  attempts  in  the  manner 
of  the  Queen  Anne  men,  and  Hazlitt  is 
always  best  when  he  imitates  nobody. 
“Hot  and  Cold”  (which  might  have 
been  more  intelligibly  called  ”  North 
and  South”)  is  distinctly  curious,  bring¬ 
ing  out  again  what  may  be  called  Haz¬ 
litt’s  fanciful  observation  ;  and  it  may 
generally  be  said,  that  however  alarming 
and  however  suggestive  of  common¬ 
place,  the  titles  ”  On  Respectable  Peo¬ 
ple,”  “On  “People  of  Sense,”  “On 
Novelty  and  Familiarity,”  etc.,  may  be, 
Hazlitt  may  almost  invariably  be  trusted 
to  produce  something  that  is  not  com¬ 
monplace,  that  is  not  labored  paradox, 
that  is  eminently  literature. 

I  know  that  a  haphazard  catalogue  of 
the  titles  of  essays  (for  it  is  little  more) 
such  as  fills  the  last  paragraph  or  two 
may  not  seem  very  succulent.  But 
within  moderate  space  there  is  really  no 
other  means  of  indicating  the  author’s 
extraordinary  range  of  subject,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  pervading  excellence 
of  his  treatment.  To  exemplify  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  has  sometimes  been  thought 
to  require  explanation,  his  work  as  re¬ 
gards  system,  connection  with  anything 
else,  immediate  occasion  (which  with 
him  was  generally  what  his  friend,  Mr. 
Skimpole,  would  have  called  “  pounds”) 
is  always  Journalism  ;  in  result,  it  is 
almost  always  Literature.  Its  staple 
subjects,  as  far  as  there  can  be  said  to 
be  any  staple  where  the  thread  is  so 
various,  are  very  much  those  which  the 
average  newspaper-writer  since  his  time 
has  had  to  deal  with — politics,  book¬ 
reviewing,  criticism  on  plays  and  pic- 
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tures.  social  etceteras,  the  minor  morals, 
the  miscellaneous  incidents  of  daily  life. 
It  is  true  that  Hazlitt  was  only  for  a 
short  time  in  the  straitest  shafts,  the 
most  galling  traces,  of  periodical  hack¬ 
work.  His  practice  was  rather  that  of 
George  Warrington,  who  worked  till  he 
had  filled  his  purse,  and  then  lay  idle 
till  he  had  emptied  it.  He  used  (an 
indulgence  agreeable  in  the  mouth,  but 
bitter  in  the  belly)  very  frequently  to 
receive  money  beforehand  for  work 
which  was  not  yet  done.  Although 
anything  but  careful,  he  was  never  an 
extravagant  man,  his  tastes  being  for 
the  most  part  simple ;  and  he  never, 
even  during  his  first  married  life,  seems 
to  have  been  burdened  by  an  expensive 
household.  Moreover,  he  got  rid  of 
Mrs.  Hazlitt  on  very  easy  terms.  Still 
he  must  constantly  have  had  on  him  the 
sensation  that  he  lived  by  his  work,  and 
by  that  only.  It  seems  to  be  (as  far  as 
one  can  make  it  out)  this  sensation 
which  more  than  anything  else  jades  and 
tires  what  some  very  metaphorical  men 
of  letters  are  pleased  to  call  their  Pega¬ 
sus.  But  Hazlitt,  though  he  served  in 
the  shafts,  shows  little  trace  of  the  har¬ 
ness.  He  has  frequent  small  careless¬ 
nesses  of  style,  but  he  would  probably 
have  had  as  many  or  more  if  he  had 
been  the  easiest  and  gentlest  of  easy- 
writing  gentlemen.  He  never  seems  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  cramped  in 
his  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  wrote  for 
the  editors  of  whom  he  speaks  so  amus¬ 
ingly  with  almost  as  much  freedom  of 
speech  as  if  he  had  had  a  private  press 
of  his  own,  and  had  issued  dainty  little 
tractates  on  Dutch  paper  to  be  fought 
for  by  bibliophiles.  His  prejudices,  his 
desultoriness,  his  occasional  lack  of  cor¬ 
rectness  of  fact  (he  speaks  of  “  Fon¬ 
taine’s  Translation”  of  ^Fsop,  and 
makes  use  of  the  extraordinary  phrase, 
**  The  whole  Council  of  Trent  with 
Father  Paul  at  their  head,”  than  which 
a  more  curious  blunder  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable),  his  wayward  inconsistencies, 
his  freaks  of  bad  taste,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  aggravated  rather 
than  alleviated  by  the  greater  freedom 
and  less  responsibility  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  or  an  endowed  student.  The  fact 
is  that  he  was  a  born  man  of  letters,  and 
that  he  could  not  help  turning  whatso¬ 
ever  he  touched  into  literature,  whether 


it  was  criticism  on  books  or  on  pictures, 
a  fight  or  a  supper,  a  game  at  marbles, 
a  political  diatribe,  or  the  report  of  a 
literary  conversation.  He  doubtless 
had  favorite  subjects ;  but  1  do  not 
know  that  it  can  said  that  he  treated 
one  class  of  subjects  better  than  an¬ 
other,  with  the  exception  that  I  must 
hold  him  to  have  been  first  of  all  a  lit¬ 
erary  critic.  He  certainly  could  not 
write  a  work  of  great  length  ;  for  the 
faults  of  his  Life  of  Napoleon  are  grave 
even  when  its  view  of  the  subject  is 
taken  as  undisputed,  and  it  holds  about 
the  same  place  (that  of  longest  and 
worst)  which  the  book  it  was  designed 
to  counterwork  holds  among  Scott’s 
productions.  Nor  was  he,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  quite  at  home  in  very  short 
papers — in  papers  of  the  length  of  the 
average  newspaper  article.  What  he 
could  do,  as  hardly  any  other  man  has 
ever  done  in  England,  was  a  causerie  of 
about  the  same  length  as  Sainte-Beuve’s 
or  a  little  shorter,  less  limited  in  range, 
but  also  less  artfully  proportioned  than 
the  great  Frenchman’s  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  studies,  giving  scope  for  consid¬ 
erable  digression,  but  coming  to  an  end 
before  the  author  was  wearied  of  his 
subject,  or  had  exhausted  the  fresh 
thoughts  and  the  happy  borrowings  and 
analogies  which  he  had  ready  for  it. 
Of  what  is  rather  affectedly  called 
”  architectonic,”  Hazlitt  has  nothing. 
No  essay  of  his  is  ever  an  exhaustive  or 
even  a  symmetrical  treatment  of  its 
nominal,  or  of  any,  theme.  He  some¬ 
where  speaks  of  himself  as  finding  it 
easy  to  go  on  stringing  pearls  when  he 
has  once  got  the  string  ;  but  for  my  part 
I  should  say  that  the  string  was  much 
more  doubtful  than  the  pearls.  Except 
in  a  very  few  set  pieces,  his  whole  charm 
consists  in  the  succession  of  irregular, 
half-connected  but  unending  and  infi¬ 
nitely  variegated  thoughts,  fancies, 
phrases,  quotations,  which  he  pours 
forth  not  merely  at  a  particular  ”  Open 
Sesame,”  but  at  “Open  barley,” 
“  Open  rye,”  or  any  other  grain  in  the 
corn-chandler’s  list.  No  doubt  the 
charm  of  these  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  never  quite  haphazard, 
never  absolutely  promiscuous,  despite 
their  desultory  arrangement ;  no  doubt 
also  a  certain  additional  interest  arises 
from  the  constant  revelation  which  they 
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make  of  Hazlitt’s  curious  personality, 
his  enthusiastic  appreciation  flecked 
with  spots  of  grudging  spite,  his  clear 
intellect  clouded  with  prejudice,  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  greatness  and  nobility  of 
character  co-existing  with  the  faculty  of 
doing  very  mean  and  even  disgraceful 
things,  his  abundant  relish  of  life  con¬ 


trasted  with  almost  constant  repining. 

He  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  un*  \ 

comfortable  of  all  English  men  of  letters, 
who  can  be  called  great,  to  know  as  a 
friend.  He  is  certainly,  to  those  who 
know  him  only  as  readers,  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  both  in  instruction  and  in 
delight.  — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


WITH  AN  OLD  MAGAZINE. 


BV  M. 

The  man  who  thought  “  'twas  heaven 
to  lounge  upon  a  couch  and  read  new 
novels  on  a  rainy  day,”  must  have  been 
one  who  should  have  lived  in  the  present 
day.  From  his  heaven  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  excluded  those  very 
writers  who  made  the  fortunes  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  old  magazine — Charles  Lamb,  with 
his  quaint  and  tender  thoughts  ;  Haz- 
litt,  with  his  wonderful  imagery  and  bold 
unconventional  writings  ;  Carlyle,  with 
his  work  as  yet  free  from  personal  in¬ 
vective  and  abuse  ;  De  Quincey,  with  his 
graphical  pen  ;  Tom  Hood,  with  all  the 
bright  nonsense  of  a  boy  who  had  not 
yet  entered  upon  his  inheritance  of 
trouble  ;  and  a  host  of  other  luminaries, 
among  whom  John  Keats  was  not  the 
least  noticeable.  Rather  than  people 
our  heaven  with  the  novelists,  would  we 
name  these  old-world  writers,  and  pass 
our  time  with  the  half-forgotten  pages 
of  the  London  Magazine. 

When  in  1820  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  Craddock  and  Joy,  formed 
the  idea  of  starting  a  new  magazine 
under  the  title  of  an  old  and  defunct 
periodical,  they  began  looking  about  for 
an  editor.  They  finally  fixed  upon  the 
ex-editor  of  the  Champion  newspaper, 
one  John  Scott — a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  good  average  ability,  and  with 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  was 
shrewd  and  conscientious,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  capacity  for  work,  and  (what  was 
even  more  to  the  point)  with  an  enviable 
power  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests 
and  keeping  a  very  large  staff  on  excel¬ 
lent  terms  with  themselves,  with  him, 
and  with  each  other.  Scott  began  his 
editorship  by  contributing  a  series  of 
articles  on  living  authors,  which  exhib¬ 
ited  fairly  critical  taste,  and  were  emi- 
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nently  readable.  Unfortunately  he  was 
very  soon  lured  into  the  literary  quarrels 
of  the  day.  Lockhart  in  Blackwood  had 
unwarrantably  abused  Leigh  Hunt  and 
his  set,  and  John  Scott  thought  fit  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  on  their  behalf.  A 
violent  altercation  ensued,  and  Lockhart 
challenged  the  editor  of  the  London.  It 
may  be  urged  in  Lockhart’s  defence 
that  John  Scott  had  been  writing  very 
offensively  about  the  author  of  the 
”  Waverley  Novels  and  as  Lockhart 
had  recently  married  Sir  Walter’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  may  have  felt  called  upon  to 
fight  his  battles.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
sent  the  challenge  ;  but  while  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  still  impending,  his  second  used 
some  expression  in  regard  to  John  Scott, 
which  the  latter  so  promptly  resented 
as  to  insist  on  fighting  him  before  meet¬ 
ing  the  original  offender.  The  duel 
took  place.  They  met  at  Chalk  Farm, 
and  Christie  (l.ockhart’s  over-officious 
second)  fired  into  the  air.  Scott  did 
not  notice  the  upward  aim,  and  his  sec¬ 
ond,  Patmore,  with  most  culpable  negli¬ 
gence,  did  not  inform  him  of  it,  so 
Christie’s  shot  was  returned  point- 
blank.  He  was  not  hurt,  but  he  was 
naturally  much  incensed,  and  when  next 
he  fired,  he  struck  Scott  just  above  the 
right  hip.  The  poor  fellow  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
magazine  were  so  distressed  at  his  loss, 
that  instead  of  finding  another  editor 
they  instantly  sold  their  paper,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers, 
Taylor  and  Hesscy.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemen  insisted  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  the  real  author  of  the 
much-discussed  letters  of  Junius  ;  while 
Hessey’s  great  kindness  to  Keats  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  perpetuate  his  name. 
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The  firm  must  have  had  a  healthy  be¬ 
lief  in  young  talent,  for  when  they  de¬ 
cided  they  would  follow  in  the  steps  of 
William  Blackwood,  and  only  employ  a 
kind  of  sub-editor,  who  should  work 
under  their  immediate  supervision,  they 
gave  the  post  to  a  boy  of  twenty -one. 
This  boy,  whose  pale  face  was  bright¬ 
ened  by  a  perpetual  smile,  whose  slight 
figure  and  feeble  voire  were  constantly 
shaken  with  laughter  at  his  own  or  other 
people’s  expense,  and  who  always  dress¬ 
ed  in  sombre  black,  proved  to  be  the 
very  embodiment  of  merriment.  The 
space  that  had  been  occupied  in  the 
magazine  to  argue  over  Sir  Walter’s 
shortcomings,  or  to  break  into  fierce  in¬ 
vective  of  Ix>ckhart’s  unjust  criticisms, 
was  now  hlled  by  fresh  young  verse, 
delicious  little  essays,  and  witty  answers 
to  correspiondents  ;  and  Tom  Hood’s 
name  came  to  be  associated  with  a  qual¬ 
ity  tolerably  rare  in  those  hard-hitting 
times — he  wrote  amusingly,  and  he  hurt 
no  one’s  feelings.  It  was  part  of  his 
duties  to  hunt  up  dilatory  contributors, 
and  De  Quincey,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  uncertain  of  men,  was  constantly 
invaded  by  the  energetic  young  editor. 

"  When  it  was  my  frequent  and  agreeable 
duty  to  call  on  Mr.  De  Quincey,  (being  an  un¬ 
common  name  to  remember,  the  servant  as¬ 
sociated  it  on  the  memoria  tecknica  principle 
with  a  sore  throat,  and  always  pronounced  it 
Quinsy,)  and  I  have  found  him  at  home— quite 
at  home — in  the  midst  of  a  German  Ocean  of 
Literature,  flooding  all  the  floor,  the  table,  and 
the  chairs, — billows  of  books  tossing,  tum¬ 
bling,  surging  open, — on  such  occasions  I  have 
willingly  listened  by  the  hour,  while  the 
Philosopher,  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  seemed  to  be  less  speak¬ 
ing  than  reading  from  a  handwriting  on  the 
wall.” 

The  lodgings  here  referred  to  were  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  De  Quincey  wrote  his  fa¬ 
mous  “  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater.”  It  was  Charles  Lamb 
who  had  introduced  him  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  London  ;  for  the  friendship 
that  had  been  commenced  in  1804  was 
gladly  renewed  when  De  Quincey  settled 
in  London  for  a  time  in  1821.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  before  he  had  taken  a  note 
of  introduction  to  the  India  House  in 
search  of  the  future  Elia,  whom  he  had 
eventually  found  seated  on  “  the  high¬ 
est  possible  stool.”  The  kindly  fashion 


in  which  the  little  spare  clerk  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  unknown  visitor,  and  the 
warm  hospitality  with  which  he  straight¬ 
way  took  him  back  to  the  Temple  to 
tea,  took  firm  hold  of  De  Quincey’ s 
memory  ;  and  though  he  was  not  famed 
for  tact  when  speaking  of  the  home  life 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  indeed  be¬ 
trayed  more  than  he  had  any  right,  he 
was  always  especially  gentle  and  honor¬ 
able  when  dealing  with  ihat  whimsical 
albeit  lovable  pair  in  the  Temple  rooms. 

"  Many  liberal  people  I  have  known  in  this 
world  .  .  .  many  munificent  people,  but  never 
any  one  upon  whom,  for  bounty,  for  indul¬ 
gence  and  forgiveness,  for  charitable  construc¬ 
tion  of  doubtful  or  mixed  actions,  and  for  regal 
munificence  you  might  have  thrown  yourself 
with  so  absolute  a  reliance  as  upon  this  com¬ 
paratively  poor  Charles  Lamb.” 

When  in  1821  Lamb  introduced  his 
friend  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  promptly  invited  him  to  accompany 
Elia  to  one  of  the  ‘  magazine  dinners” 
which  he  gave  monthly  to  the  whole 
staff  of  writers  at  the  publishing  office 
in  Waterloo  Place.  De  Quincey  nat¬ 
urally  accepted  the  invitation,  and  while 
at  table  began  speaking  of  his  opium  ex¬ 
periences.  His  fellow  guests  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interested  in  his  account,  and 
his  host  finally  suggested  that  their  first 
conversation  should  prove  the  nucleus 
of  his  first  contribution.  His  papers 
appeared  in  the  September  and  October 
numbers,  and  few  magazine  articles  have 
produced  such  a  wonderful  impression. 

In  the  vehement  discussion  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  their  author  was  greatly 
annoyed  to  find  his  narration  was  re¬ 
garded  more  as  clever  fiction  than  as 
absolute  fact  ;  and  he  hastened  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  London.,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  “  the  entire  Confessions  were  de¬ 
signed  to  convey  a  narrative  of  his  own 
experiences  as  an  opium-eater,  drawn 
up  with  entire  simplicity  and  fidelity  to 
facts.”  His  later  contributions  were 
signed  by  the  initials  X.  Y.  Z. 

De  Quincey  is  not  usually  considered 
to  be  what  is  called  a  lovable  man  ;  but 
there  is  something  eminently  attractive 
in  the  tiny  restless  being,  with  his  soft 
voice,  colorless  face,  and  marvellously 
bright  eyes.  When  he  was  working 
hard  for  wife  and  bairns  in  distant  West¬ 
moreland,  living  in  those  lodgings  and 
hedged  in  by  those  ponderous  German 
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books  which  young  Hood  so  graphically 
described,  it  became  necessary  for  his 
health  that  he  should  take  a  daily  walk. 
The  parks  naturally  offered  the  best 
London  substitute  for  the  longed-for 
country  air,  but  the  sight  of  the  children 
playing  there  caused  him  such  exquisite 
pain  by  recalling  his  own  absent  little 
ones  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  to  the 
house.  This  piteous  recoil  from  that 
"  music  of  human  speech,”  the  laughter 
of  children,  brings  De  Quincey  nearer 
to  our  hearts,  I  take  it,  than  the  love¬ 
liest  word-picture  his  fancy  ever  painted. 

Those  magazines  dinners  must  have 
been  intensely  enjoyable,  and  across  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine  many  a  good  story 
must  have  been  told,  and  many  an  au¬ 
dacious  joke  perpetrated.  Mingling 
with  De  Quincey’s  flood  of  eloquence, 
breaking  into  Tom  Hood’s  avowal  of 
his  favorite  theory  of  government — ”  An 
angel  from  heaven,  and  a  despotism” 
— and  mocking  the  ravings  of  the  im-. 
petuous  Hazlitt,  would  come  Lamb's 
forcible  stutter,  and  Bryan  Procter’s 
genial  laugh  ;  while  the  peasant-poet 
Clare  would  sit  silent  in  round-eyed  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  doings  of  ”  the  gen¬ 
try,”  and  John  Poole  would  coolly  take 
notes  of  any  peculiar  speech  or  charac¬ 
teristic  which  could  serve  to  clothe  the 
then  skeleton  play,  Paul  Pry. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  the  company,  as 
far  as  actual  knowledge  went,  was  Henry 
Cary,  who  contributed  the  ”  Notices  of 
the  Early  French  Poets.”  His  best 
work  was  his  translation  of  Dante,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  literary  anecdotes 
is  told  in  connection  with  his  book. 
Cary  had  published  the  first  volume  in 
1805,  but  he  had  too  much  of  the 
dreaminess  of  the  scholar  and  too  little 
of  the  shrewdness  of  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  push  the  work,  and  it  fell  very 
flat  indeed.  In  the  summer-time  of 
1807  he  and  his  little  son  were  strolling 
along  the  beach  at  Littlehampton,  and 
the  father  was  giving  a  lesson  in  Homer. 
For  several  days  they  had  been  passed 
by  a  burly-looking  man  who  had  looked 
.at  them  curiously,  and  at  last  one  morn¬ 
ing  the  pair  were  startled  by  a  loud  res¬ 
onant  voice  :  ”  Sir,  yours  is  a  face  I 
should  know.  I  am  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.”  He  confessed  that  it  was 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  which  had  at¬ 
tracted  him,  and  forthwith  plunged  into 


the  subject  of  Homer.  Passing  from 
Grecian  to  Italian  literature,  the  talk 
turned  on  Dante,  and  Cary  naturally  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  translation,  of  which, 
equally  naturally,  Coleridge  had  never 
heard.  But  he  straightway  went  back 
to  the  former's  house  with  him  and 
asked  for  the  loan  of  a  copy,  and  when 
the  new  friends  met  again  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Coleridge  could  not  only 
recite  whole  pages  from  the  translation, 
but  he  volunteered  to  mention  it  in  his 
forthcoming  lectures  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  great  man  was  not  partic¬ 
ularly  famed  for  keeping  his  promises, 
but  the  unpretending  erudition  of  the 
gentle  helpless  scholar  had  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  him,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the 
sequel  of  this  chance  meeting.  ”  The 
work  was  at  once  eagerly  sought  for  ; 
about  a  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  which  remained  on  hand  were  im¬ 
mediately  disposed  of,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  a  new  edition  was  called 
for.”  The  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly 
echoed  Coleridge’s  praises,  and  Henry 
Cary’s  fame  was  secured. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  studious  life 
of  ”  gentle  Mr.  Cary”  was  that  of 
Thomas  Wainwright,  who  was  also  on 
the  staff  of  the  London,  where  he  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Janus  Weathercock. 
He  was  an  immense  favorite  with  both 
his  colleagues  and  employers,  and  when 
in  1837  the  popular  and  polished  man 
was  brought  to  justice  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life,  the  amazement 
of  his  friends  was  unparalleled.  The 
soberer  among  them  had  laughed  at 
Wainwright  as  a  fop  and  a  dandy  it  was 
true,  but  he  had  nevertheless  been  dub¬ 
bed  the  prince  of  good  fellows  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent,  and  his  house  at  Turn- 
ham  Green  had  been  the  scene  of  many 
a  pleasant  supper-party.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  discovered  that  this  worthy  had 
two  several  ways  by  which  he  supple¬ 
mented  his  literary  earnings.  Poor  John 
Scott  had  introduced  him  to  his  father- 
in-law,  who  was  none  other  than  Col- 
naghi  the  noted  printseller  in  Pall  Mall ; 
and  Wainwright  persuaded  the  latter  to 
let  him  sell  some  costly  engravings  on 
commission.  The  engravings  once  in 
his  possession,  he  cut  them  from  their 
mounts,  and.  selling  them  for  what  they 
would  fetch,  put  cheap  copies  of  the 
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self-same  engravinj^s  in  their  place.  The 
mounts,  of  course,  bore  the  price,  etc., 
clearly  written  in  Colnaghi’s  well-known 
handwriting,  and  as  purchasers  never 
thought  of  disputing  with  such  a  trust¬ 
worthy  and  noted  judge,  Wainwright 
was  enabled  to  sell  his  pictures  for  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  times  their  value.  His 
second  method  was  even  simpler.  He 
poisoned  his  wife’s  mother  and  sister, 
his  uncle  and  his  niece,  and  it  is  believed 
other  people  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  money  for  which  their  lives 
were  insured  ;  and  the  not  least  extra¬ 
ordinary  part  of  the  matter  is  that, 
through  some  legal  hitch  which  the  mind 
of  a  mere  layman  cannot  grasp,  he  was 
never  tried  for  murder,  but  simply  for 
forgery.  The  fact  of  his  dying  raving 
mad  gave  some  coloring  to  the  kindly 
theory  that  he  had  never  been  wholly 
right  in  his  mind ;  but  neither  his 
monthly  articles  nor  his  social  bearing 
were  other  than  those  of  a  perfectly  sane 
man.  In  person  he  was  short  and  rather 
fat,  with  nervous,  fidgety  ways,  a  low 
voice,  and  shining  eyes. 

Turning  over  the  earlier  pages  of  our 
old  magazine,  we  come  upon  a  poem  by 
Bryan  Procter,  or  “  Barry  Cornwall,” 
as  he  elected  to  be  called  ;  and  another 
by  John  Keats.  In  their  way  these  two 
poets  were  as  strongly  contrasted  to 
each  other  as  the  book-lover  Cary  to  the 
murderer  Wainwright.  The  one  was 
such  an  embodiment  of  life,  of  intensity 
of  action,  of  brightness,  and  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Whether  we  think  of  him  as  the 
young  solicitor,  whose  rhymes  rang  in 
his  head  as  he  paced  the  London  streets, 
and  who  contracted  the  whimsical  habit 
of  rushing  into  the  nearest  shop  and 
buying  the  first  article  that  caught  his 
eye,  for  the  sake  of  scribbling  the  newly- 
made  verses  upon  the  paper  in  which  it 
was  wrapped  ;  or  whether  we  think  of 
him  as  the  delicately-minded  gentleman 
who,  suspecting  a  struggling  writer  to 
be  in  money  difficulties,  forced  upon 
him  the  loan  of  fifty  pounds,  with  the 
remark,  ”  I  shall  not  tell  even  my 
wife  !” — in  either  case  we  feel  equally 
the  sunny  personality  of  the  man.*  And 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  like  the  se¬ 
quel  to  a  pretty  story,  we  may  add  that  the 
money  thus  generously  given  was  the  means 
of  prolonging  a  dear  life,  and  that  it  was 
eventually  most  scrupulously  repaid. 


if  ”  Life”  be  the  first  word  which  rises 
to  our  lips  in  connection  with  Barry 
Cornwall,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  an 
overstretched  expression  to  say  that  his 
fellow-worker  might  be  named  as  the 
poet  of  Death.  Not  that  John  Keats 
was  a  particularly  morbid-minded  man. 
His  intense  love  of  the  beautiful  kept 
him  from  that  world-sickened  feeling 
which  is  the  especial  characteristic  of 
morbid  natures  ;  but  his  mind  was  in¬ 
tensely  introspective,  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  rapidly  coming  death  tinged  his  en¬ 
tire  thought,  and  consequently  his  writ¬ 
ing.  The  bright  buoyant  letters  of  the 
elder  poet,  which  he  wrote  to  his  future 
wife  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  are  as 
different  as  laughter  from  tears  to  the 
sad  pathetic  messages  sent  by  the  dying 
Keats  to  his  beloved  Fanny.  ”  Send 
me  the  words  *  Good-night  ’  to  put  un¬ 
der  my  pillow,”  he  pleads,  when  warned 
by  the  twilight  that  he  cannot  see  her 
until  the  morrow  ;  and  the  patient  wist¬ 
fulness  with  which  he  awaits  the  charm 
which  is  to  bring  him  ”  a  sleep  full  of 
sweet  dreams,”  is  as  haunting  as  the 
cheery  laugh  of  his  luckier  fellow-poet. 
Fronting  the  page  where  Tom  Hood’s 
maiden  effort  is  suitably  inscribed  "  To 
Hope,”  we  light  upon  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  violent  burst  of  party 
feeling  which  showed  itself  in  June, 
1821,  when  Queen  Caroline  entered  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  writer 
was  William  Hazlitt,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dramatic  intelligence  ;  but 
as  we  sat  turning  over  the  dusty  pages 
of  the  old  London  Magazine,  we  did  not 
do  more  than  glance  at  the  account  and 
pass  on.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  the  dear¬ 
est  and  most  loveworthy  member  of  this 
literary  group,  we  must  confess  to  being 
”  a  bundle  of  prejudices,”  and  we  do 
not  sufficiently  care  for  Hazlitt  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  or  to  sympathize  with 
him.  We  fully  indorse  Leigh  Hunt’s 
admiration  of  Hazlitt  as  a  brilliant  col¬ 
orist  and  word-painter,  and  think  the 
former’s  curt  criticism  one  of  the  best 
ever  penned  :  ”  Hazlitt’ s  criticism  on 
Art  threw  a  light  upon  the  subject  as 
from  a  painted  window.”  But  at  the 
same  time  we  would  beg  to  differ  from 
Barry  Cornwall’s  contemptuous  despair 
of  “an  age  that  has  forgotten  to  read 
Hazlitt.” 

One  of  the  latest  volumes  (for  the 
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magazine  stopped  in  1835)  affords  us  a 
peep  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  in  the 
“  Conversation,"  where  he  reviewed 
Wordsworth’s  poems,  and  gained  there¬ 
by  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Lake 
poet  :  and  a  dozen  other  names  might 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  contributors,  but  the  scanty  win¬ 
ter  sunshine  was  failing,  and  the  last 
half-hour  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
quaint  delicious  writings  of  the  man 
whom  his  enthusiastic  comrade  De 
Quincey  dubbed  "  the  very  noblest  of 
human  beings." 

Charles  Lamb.  What  a  rush  of  mem¬ 
ories  comes  with  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  name  !  How  thoroughly  we  seem 
to  be  at  home  with  the  man  whose  in¬ 
tense  individuality  was  so  strongly 
marked,  even  in  those  times  of  remark¬ 
able  men,  that  there  was  not  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine 
but  thought  his  first  sight  of  Lamb  a 
noteworthy  occurrence,  and  deserving 
of  special  mention.  There  is  no  time 
when  he  is  hidden  from  our  sight.  We 
can  follow  him  as  a  lad  of  one-and- 
twenty,  "  starving  at  the  India  House 
since  seven  o’clock  without  any  dinner," 
getting  ‘‘overworn  and  quite  faint," 
and  then  returning  to  the  desolate 
household  where  the  bent  figure  of  his 
old  father  was  not  a  more  actual  pres¬ 
ence  to  him  than  the  remembrance  of 
his  murdered  mother  and  his  poor  ban¬ 
ished  sister.  We  can  be  with  him 
through  the  long  home  evenings  when 
his  whole  spirit  rebelled  against  its 
thraldom  and  cried  fiercely  for  the 
necessary  leisure  in  which  to  frame  its 
glowing  thoughts  into  words.  We  can 
be  close  to  him  in  the  long  years  that 
followed,  when  he  chose  to  burden  him¬ 
self  with  the  charge  of  his  sister,  rather 
than  cherish  the  love-hopes  that  were 
springing  into  life.  We  can  track  the 
pair  as  they  lived  their  life,  now  seeing 
them  in  ‘‘  the  sweet  security  of  the 
streets,"  bargaining  at  some  old  book¬ 
stall,  or  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
theatrical  pit,  and  again  meeting  them 
on  their  way  to  the  Hoxton  mad¬ 
house,  weeping  bitterly,  and  hand  in 
hand. 

"The  Southsea  House’’  was  Elia’s 
first  essay  in  the  London^  and  it  appeared 
in  the  August  number  of  1820  ;  while 
the  last  was  "  Captain  Jackson,"  which 


came  out  in  November,  1824.  The 
papers  did  not  create  the  immense  stir 
and  discussion  which  followed  on  De 
Quincey’s  ‘‘Confessions,’’  but  never 
were  essays  so  widely  read.  A  proof  of 
the  impetus  they  gave  to  the  circulation 
of  the  magazine  is  afforded  in  the  fact 
that  the  proprietors  paid  their  writer 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
usual  rate  of  a  guinea  a  page. 

Never  was  there  a  man  who  wrote  so 
thoroughly  for  writing’s  sake,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  polish  and  perfection  which 
he  bestowed  upon  his  private  letters,  no 
less  than  upon  his  essays.  He  added 
sensibly  to  the  wealth  of  literature.  His 
"  Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets"  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind 
to  revive  the  lesser  Shakesperian  lights  : 
his  "  Tales  for  Children,’’  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  his  delicious  story  of  "  Prince 
Dorus,"  form  in  themselves  a  weighty 
addition  to  that  child-literature  in  which 
so  few  writers  have  been  successful :  his 
verses  have  nearly  always  the  true  poet¬ 
ring  about  them  :  his  essays  have  given 
delight  to  thousands.  But  his  letters 
are  his  chiefest  monument ;  and  this  is 
so  because  Charles  Lamb’s  mind  was 
essentially  one  which  worked  best  when 
wholly  untrammelled  and  at  ease.  He 
could  not  write  underpressure, — "You 
must  remember  they  were  task-work," 
he  said  to  Coleridge  when  speaking  of 
his  "  Poetry  for  Children," — and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  in  his  letters,  where  his 
writing  came  spontaneously  and  straight 
from  the  heart,  that  Lamb  is  emphati¬ 
cally  at  his  best.  He  was  odd  and 
whimsical  if  you  will,  for  those  were  not 
levelling  days,  and  no  modern  Radical 
despotism  then  checked  originality  as  it 
now  does  with  such  relentless  severity 
(no  despot  equal  to  your  democrat  for 
intolerance),  but  Lamb  was  true  and 
tender,  and  he  never  hurt  a  woman  or 
betrayed  a  friend.  It  is  easy  to  cavil 
with  Carlyle  at  Lamb’s  undoubted  pe¬ 
culiarities,  or  to  recall  the  one  grave 
failing  of  his  life  ;  but  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  sum  up 

“  That  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.’* 

Of  these  Lamb’s  life  was  full. 

As  we  close  the  old  magazine  we  echo 
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the  concluding  words  of  the  poem  which 
Lamb's  friend  Henry  Cary  penned  when 
the  sad  news  of  the  essayist's  death 
reached  him  : 


'Tis  done,  and  thou  bast  joined  a  crew 
To  whom  thy  soul  was  justly  due  ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  where’er  thou  be. 
They’ll  hardly  love  thee  more  than  we." 

—  Temple  Bar. 


WANTED-AN  ENGLISH  MUSICAL  STYLE. 
BY  FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST. 


English  musicians  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  asserting  their  country's  musi¬ 
cal  supremacy,  and  the  day  still  seems 
distant  when  we  shall  win  the  envy  or 
admiration  of  Europe  for  our  musical 
prowess.  English  painters  have  done 
something  in  a  similar  direction  for  the 
sitter  art,  but  our  music-makers,  our 
composers,  are  to-day  nowhere  in  inter¬ 
national  music  councils.  Hopelessly  in 
arrears,  so  far  as  great  English  works 
are  concerned,  the  world’s  repertoire  is 
filling  up  without  a  single  magnum  opus 
from  the  hand  of  the  British  workman. 
Our  present  day  composers  are,  it  is 
true,  at  work,  but  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception  they  are  writing  only  for  the 
hour.  Enraptured  critics  may  seek  to 
prove  otherwise,  and  the  musical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  or  that  house,  interested 
in  the  latest  new  score,  may  continue  to 
declare  it  to  be  music  for  all  time  ;  but 
when  the  artistic  atmosphere  cools  a  lit¬ 
tle,  when  the  gas  goes  off,  and  this 
highly-treated  element  crystallizes,  we 
get  the  true  salt  in  the  shape  of  an  al¬ 
most  worthless  residuum  of  paper  and 
print  stock,  which  publishers  would  be 
only  too  willing  to  sell  at  the  butter- 
man’s  price. 

And  to  arrive  at  this  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  but  one  road  to  take,  and 
only  one  foregoer  to  follow — the  first, 
that  beaten  track  between  the  modern 
German  and  Italian  schools  of  music  ; 
the  second,  that  much-copied  model 
who,  because  of  his  prolific  genius  as  a 
melodist,  has  honestly  captivated  the 
modern  national  ear  and  made  a  name 
in  English  hearts  and  homes  second 
only  to  the  composer  of  “  The  Messiah” 
itself — Mendelssohn.  The  idea  of  fol¬ 
lowing  a  model  which  has  proved  so 
eminently  acceptable  to  the  country  at 
large  is  commendable  and  feasible 
enough,  but,  unfortunately,  the  work 
of  imitating  Mendelssohn  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  inconvenience  of  bring¬ 


ing  more  honor  to  the  original  than  to 
the  copyists  ;  and  not  one  of  the  latter 
has  approached  sufficiently  close  to  the 
model  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
particular  mould  and  characteristics,  or 
to  learn  enough  of  it  to  enable  him  to 
go  out  into  the  broad  field  of  Art  and  do 
likewise.  One  who  approached  Men¬ 
delssohn  closer  than  any  others  was 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  but  he  only 
succeeded  sufficiently  to  win  the  ques¬ 
tionable  reputation  of  being,  perhaps, 
the  most  eminent  among  the  disciples 
of  that  master.  But  how  came  it  that 
he  so  resembled  in  style  the  comjxiser 
of  the  ”  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” 
music  ?  He  would  have  been  none  the 
less  our  greatest  modern  English  com¬ 
poser  had  he  been  trained  as  pure  Ben¬ 
nett  instead  of  Bennett-cum-Mendels- 
sohn. 

We  want  to  have  done  with  being  dis¬ 
ciples,  or,  in  other  words,  followers  and 
imitators.  Cannot  we  call  upon  the 
gods  to  favor  us  with,  say,  an  earth¬ 
quake,  that  shall  rid  us  of  everything 
that  serves  as  style,  model,  foundation, 
or  what  not,  in  our  musical  creations  ? 
Or,  let  us  appeal  to  the  heavens  to  rain 
down  and  wash  from  us  every  trace  and 
vestige  of  the  colorings  and  forms  of 
Wagner,  Offenbach,  Verdi,  and  others. 
Then  the  native  composer  would  per¬ 
force  breathe  in  another  atmosphere, 
and  in  his  next  production  he  might 
spare  us  the  infliction  of  listening  to 
dextrously  •  weaved  combinations  of 
musical  all-sorts,  at  which  the  palate 
has  long  since  sickened.  The  new 
musical  coatings  given  to  these  old  forms 
and  flavorings  have  ever  been  the  curse 
of  musical  progress  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  such  ”  dishings-up” 
were  turned  away  from,  once  and  for¬ 
ever,  by  the  music-loving  public.  As 
things  now  are  the  composer  is  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  music-publisher, 
and  the  public  in  the  end  suffers,  for  it 
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has  to  satisfy  its  voracious  musical  ap¬ 
petite  with  whatever  is  thrown  to  it. 
Would  that  it  could  be  smitten  with 
such  a  dyspeptic  attack  as  would  give  it 
the  mind  to  think  for  a  while  and  pause 
over  what  it  consumes,  and,  for  the 
present,  digests  !  Only  such  a  reminder 
can,  it  would  seem,  bring  about  the 
necessary  artistic  revolution. 

We  are  musical  enough  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  buy  pianofortes,  tin  whistles, 
and  cornets ;  not  a  few  industrious 
youths  study  the  ophicleide  ;  our  sisters 
fiddle  with  remarkable  vigor ;  that 
choice  music-hall  effusion,  “  They’re 
all  very  fine  and  large,”  is  heard  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  ‘‘  Maid  of  Athens” 
and  the  ”  Heart  bow’d  down  all  this 
goes  on  in  this  musical  England,  yet  we 
produce  neither  great  composers,  nor  a 
characteristic  school  of  music,  nor  any¬ 
thing  like  an  indication  of  what  is  to  be 
a  traditionary  style.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
not  seriously  working  for  what  we  so 
much  profess  to  want,  and  the  national 
mind  has  yet  to  be  made  up  upon  the 
question  of  being  either  an  artistic  peo¬ 
ple  or  a  nation  of  barterers  in  Art. 

The  croakers  say  we  shall  never  pro¬ 
duce  a  Beethoven,  a  Handel,  or  a  Mo¬ 
zart.  No  !  not  if  we  continue  training 
our  students  upon  the  present  lines,  and 
hampering  them  at  the  whim  of  every 
master  with  the  influence  of  German, 
French,  or  Italian  style,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  pupils’  voice,  un¬ 
til  it  is  too  late,  and  the  future  English 
composer  finds  himself  so  schooled  into 
the  traditions  of  one  or  other,  or  all,  of 
these  foreign  styles,  that  he  is  quite  un¬ 
able  to  throw  off  the  taint  and  to  free 
himself  from  trammels  which  effectually 
preclude  him  from  striking  out  a  path 
for  himself — a  path  akin  to  his  own  in¬ 
stinct  and  fancy,  and  partaking  of  the 
Old  English  musical  character.  At  the 
outset  he  is  fastened  to  lines  on  which 
really  he  should  never  be  until  his  style 
is  formed,  and  he  is  able  to  maintain  his 
identity.  It  has  scarcely  yet  been  found 
desirable  to  send  our  children  to  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  the  mother  tongue  ;  nor 
are  we  likely  to  find  a  characteristic 
musical  feeling  and  instinct  while  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  draft  the  young  musical  element 
into  foreign  countries  to  learn  princi¬ 
ples,  forms,  and  colorings — all  of  which 


should  be  imparted  to  and  learned  by  it 
here.  Or,  if  our  students  do  not  ac¬ 
quire  this  foreign  taint  abroad,  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  academies  here 
are  so  stocked  with  foreign  masters,  to 
the  exclusion  of  native  professors — who 
are  often  better  qualified — that  the 
young  mind  is,  from  the  first,  alienated 
from  its  native  influences,  and  the  incip¬ 
ient  mischief  ripens  rapidly  until  it  gets 
past  all  cure. 

The  fact  is,  we  growl  about  the  lack 
of  native  talent  in  the  several  branches 
of  music,  but  to  speak  truth  we  have 
men  and  methods  to  teach  all  we  need 
to  know,  and  this  should  equal  anything 
that  has  ever  been  learned  in,  and 
brought  home  from,  foreign  musical 
academies.  Let  us  once  and  forever 
give  up  the  craze  about  foreign  musical 
art  and  artists.  Let  us  encourage  our 
own  conductors,  singing-masters,  com¬ 
posers,  vocalists,  and  instrumentalists. 
These  are  all  here  with  us,  living,  and 
some  few  prospering,  upon  the  gains  of 
the  clear-sighted  few  who  listen  to  them 
and  take  instruction  from  them  ;  but  the 
battle  is  against  them.  There  must  be 
a  national  revolutionary  effort  in  this 
direction.  English  art  is  not,  and  sea¬ 
son  after  season  brings  with  it  the  exas¬ 
perating  circumstance  of  hordes  who 
sight  to  a  nicety  the  barometer  of  Eng¬ 
lish  musical  turn  and  sentiment.  H^ 
we  no  pianoforte-makers  here  capable 
of  holding  their  own  with  any  makers  in 
the  world  ;  were  there  not  men  capable 
of  wielding  the  bdton  with  any  foreign 
conductor  ;  were  our  best — and  these 
are  English — singing-masters  lacking  in 
the  traditions  and  styles  that  have  al¬ 
ways  obtained  in  this  country  ;  had  we 
no  really  eminent  violinists,  flautists,  or¬ 
ganists,  worthy  of  the  world's  survey  ; 
were  there  not  many  others  in  every 
branch  of  the  art  lingering  between  emi¬ 
nent  mediocrity  and  actual  greatness, 
simply  for  the  want  of  what  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  countrymen  at  large  to 
give  them — their  unqualified  confidence 
and  patronage  ;  then  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  go  out  into  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  Art  and  compel  to  come  in  and 
permanently  dwell  with  us  those  who 
now  pay  us  visits  with  a  regularity  and 
promptness  which  every  new  season  ren¬ 
ders  only  more  marked.  But  there  will 
be  no  need  to  call  in  help,  if  we  will  but 
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enter  into  a  compact  to  believe  in  our 
own  resources,  instead  of  looking  abroad 
for  artistic  material  and  assistance — a 
process  which  only  defeats  the  very  end 
for  which  we  call  it  in.  Let  us  be  as 
other  countries — more  selfish  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  exclusiveness — if  we  really  desire  this 
long-yearned-for  national  identity.  If 
not,  then  bury  the  subject  and  the 
thought  of  a  characteristic  musical  style 
once  and  forever.  Let  all  combine  to 
see  what  there  is  that  is  truly  musically 
English  in  our  very  midst,  and,  having 
agreed  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  mark  out  a  road  to  the 
goal  so  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

My  proposition  is  to  remove  all  foreign 
influences  from  the  English  musical 
student.  If  my  brother  is  to  learn  har¬ 
mony  and  composition  I  will  urge  him 
to  school  under  Mr.  John  G - ,  in¬ 

stead  of  Herr  Fugueundwindem.  Had  I 
a  sister  with  a  prospective  livelihood 
through  her  voice,  I  would  honestly  trust 
her  to  Messrs.  C.  D.  or  W.  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Signor  Squarliari.  And,  had  I 
half-a-crown  to  cast  away  in  hearing 
music  I  should  unhesitatingly  feel  that 
it  was  laying  it  out  to  the  better  advan¬ 
tage  to  lake  a  place  with  “  the  gods”  at 
Carl  Rosa's  English  Opera,  rather  than 
at  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  Italian 
and  German  opera  performances  given 
in  this  country. 

1  may  be  reminded  that  such  a  nar¬ 
row-minded  policy  as  pro(X)sed  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  drift  of  Art 
generally.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
untried  course.  Our  large-minded  pol¬ 
icy  has  not  succeeded.  Since  Purcell’s 
day  (1695)  we  have  had  no  thoroughly 
English  music,  and  all  this  while  we 
have  been  crying  out  for  a  characteristic 
style  which  so  far  is  not.  And  what 
have  we  not  done  ?  Music  academies, 
schools,  training-colleges,  have  been 
erected  out  of  public  and  private 
moneys  ;  musician  after  musician  has 
been  born  with  consummate  power  and 
ability  ;  and  yet  no  one  can  point  to  a 
truly  great  English  composer.  By  some 
unaccountable  means  we  stifle  the  musi¬ 
cal  life  of  this  country  as  fast  as  we  bring 
it  forth  ;  yet  no  land  has  proved  herself 
more  anxious  to  mother  a  great  son  of 
Art  than  has  ours. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  felt  that  a  distinc¬ 
tive  style  in  music  would  be  good  for. 


and  welcomed  by  the  people  at  large,  it 
is  manifest  that  we  must  change  the  sys¬ 
tem  which,  after  two  hundred  years  and 
more,  has  failed  to  give  us  such.  That 
system  has  consisted  mainly  in  offering 
open  arms  and  unbounded  welcome  to 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  artists  of  every  degree ;  in 
squandering  hitherto  unheard-of  sums 
upon  one  and  all  such  ;  of  pushing  aside 
really  talented  native  musicians— who 
have  cropped  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  various  regions  of  art — to  make  way 
for  strangers  less  worthy  in  music  as 
well  as  in  good  manners  ;  in  toadying  to 
the  perverted  tastes  and  artistic  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  a  blase  few,  who  have  always 
preferred  the  musical  surroundings  of 
foreign  courts  to  any  home  art-work  that 
this  country  has  been  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  system  which 
has  done  its  best  to  stultify  itself,  and 
to  drag  the  honor  and  reputation  of 
musical  England  deep  in  the  dust. 
Now,  it  seems  that  we  must  change  all 
this,  and  circumscribe  O'lr  training 
ground.  All  the  patronage  that  we 
have  bestowed  upon  outsiders  from  the 
time  when,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  began  to  invite  Italian  opera 
companies  here  until  now,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  met  in  the  shape  of  the  mixed 
and  cosmopolitan  character  of  our 
muse.  During  the  period  from  Han¬ 
del’s  day — say  two  centuries  ago — to 
this,  not  all  the  European  Powers  com¬ 
bined  have  spent  the  money  in  music 
that  we  have,  and  no  capital  has  seen 
so  many  musicians  of  all  shades  of  style 
as  London  has.  What  have  we  to  show 
for  it  all,  but  the  most  patch-work  edu¬ 
cational  systems  for  rearing  musicians, 
and  a  style  of  art  about  as  settled  in 
coloring  and  fixed  character  as  that  fa¬ 
mous  coat  which  belonged  years  ago  to 
one  of  Jacob’s  sons  ?  Well,  the  nation 
at  large  should  be  schooled  to  the  creed 
that  it  must  not  go  on  squandering  its 
musical  wealth  in  this  way  for  another 
two  centuries  ;  and,  further,  it  must  be 
taught  to  know  that  if  it  really  desires 
a  distinctive  color,  and  a  national  feel¬ 
ing  in  its  musical  art,  such  as  it  has  in 
painting  and  dress,  then  we  must  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declare  a  new  policy,  and 
one  differing  in  vital  points  from  the 
old.  It  must  be  a  distinctly  selfish 
policy.  No  longer  must  we  continue 
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the  craze  about  foreign  art  and  artists. 
No  longer  must  we  starve  our  own 
musicians  and  check  the  development 
of  the  composing  art  in  order  to  lavish 
extravagant  prices  upon  foreign  mate¬ 
rial.  Let  us  fill  up  our  professoriate  at 
college,  academy,  and  school,  with  na¬ 
tive  teachers ;  the  store  of  English 
music  in  every  form — opera,  symphony, 
oratorio,  cantata,  song,  and  instru¬ 
mental  pieces— is  a  large  one  ;  let  us 
analyze  all  this,  and  see  what  is  charac¬ 
teristic  and  worth  preserving,  and  above 
all  worth  unearthing  and  performing. 

Bishop,  whose  first  centenary  (t8th 
November  1886)  was  recently  passedover 
all  but  unnoticed  by  his  countrymen, 
wrote  some  thoroughly  English  music, 
of  the  freshest  and  loHiest  tone.  The 
ever-memorable  Purcell  left  works  of 
every  kind  ;  and  the  country,  in  its 
spirit  of  good  intention  toward  native 
art,  would  do  well  to  render  all  aid  to  the 
laudable  effort  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum¬ 
mings  is  making  to  publish  a  complete 
collection  of  this  composer's  writings. 
Other  composers,  from  the  time  of 
Dunstable  (1458) — the  founder  of  the 
English  school — to  Bull,  Byrd,  and  their 
contemproraries  ;  the  madrigalists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  Lawes,  Lock,  and 
Arne,  with  the  famous  school  of  Church 
writers  who  followed  Purcell,  many  of 
whom  wrote  piles  of  secular  as  well  as 
sacred  compositions  ; — to  catalogue,  and 
place  us  within  reach  of  all  these,  to  the 
day  of  Sullivan,  Stanford,  and  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  would  give  active  employment 
to  a  staff  of  paid  Government  officials 
for  some  time,  and  the  occupation  would 
he  by  no  means  a  worthless  one. 

Nor  can  a  voice  be  too  often  raised 
against  the  apathy  displayed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  public  alike  toward  compo¬ 
sitions  from  native  musicians.  Far  too 
little  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
creative  turn  of  mind  when  this  shows 
itself  in  our  students  ;  and  the  music- 
publisher  shrinks  from  undertaking  the 
loveliest  piano  morsel  from  a  native 
pen,  while  he  can  continue  to  serve  up 
Di  tanti  palpiti  with  endless  variations. 
Again,  in  this  direction,  no  half  meas¬ 
ures  would  seem  to  meet  the  case.  The 
country  must  pledge  itself  to  English 
music — new  and  old  ;  it  must  discounte¬ 
nance  the  schemes  and  societies  which 


favor  foreign  works,  disregarding  our 
own  ;  the  supporters  of  our  musical 
performances,  stall-holders,  and  gallery 
“  gods”  alike,  must  refuse  for  a  while 
to  lend  ears  and  hearts  to  all  but  na¬ 
tional  music.  Music-teachers  must  per¬ 
severe  in  fostering  a  taste  for,  and  in  in¬ 
troducing  compositions,  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental,  by  native  men.  Some 
Maecenas  must  come  forward  and  found 
an  institution  for  the  encouragement, 
defence,  and  development  of  purely 
English  music  and  musicians.  Then, 
when  we  can  breathe  more  freely,  when 
we  have  banished  for  a  season  every 
vestige  of  foreign  influence,  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  feel  the  pulse  of  na¬ 
tional  taste,  and  to  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  the  prospects  of  the  convales¬ 
cence  and  ultimate  complete  recovery  of 
our  illustrious  patient. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  such  a 
severe  course  of  treatment  as  I  have  in¬ 
dicated  would  not  kill  rather  than  cure 
music  in  England.  All  would  hope 
that  it  would  act  beneficially ;  and 
many,  having  the  cause  of  an  English 
musical  style  closely  at  heart,  would 
welcome  the  experiment.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  a  country  owning 
Shakespeare  and  Newton  could  not, 
under  good  auspices,  produce  a  musician 
who  might  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Handel,  Mozart,  or  Haydn, 
were,  indeed,  such  actually  needed  to 
stamp  the  country’s  music  with  the 
impress  of  individuality.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  If  we  gather  up  the  na¬ 
tional  music  we  already  possess,  collate 
it,  and  shelve  it  where  it  will  be  at  the 
finger’s  end  of  every  English  student, 
much  may  be  borrowed  from  it  in  tone, 
color  and  form,  that  will  give  the  future 
musician  good  clew  to  the  constituent 
qualities  of  our  lost  English  style.  Let 
us  first  aim  at  recovering  the  missing 
principles  ;  let  the  musical  learned  ones 
agree  upon  what  shall  be  the  accepted 
English  style  and  character  in  music  ; 
saturate  our  young  students  with  such  ; 
and  then  we  need  not  despair  of  giving 
to  the  world,  some  day,  a  veritable  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  composer’s  art,  capable  of 
championing  English  musical  interests, 
and  so  raising  his  country’s  head  high 
among  the  nations  of  musical  Europe. 
— National  Magazine. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  TRADE  AND  WAGES. 
BY  GEORGE  HOWELL. 


In  a  previous  article  I  have  dealt 
with  the  question  of  “  depression  in 
trade,”  its  nature  and  extent.  It  was 
there  shown  that  the  volume  of  British 
trade  has  not  only  not  diminished,  but 
has  largely  extended,  during  the  last  six 
years  ;  that,  even  judged  by  values,  the 
expansion  was  marvellous,  compared 
with  any  former  period,  taking  the 
averages  of  any  five  years  since  1854. 
If,  therefore,  there  has  been  any  excep¬ 
tional  distress  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  due  to  any  serious  contraction  in 
volume,  or  value  in  the  gross,  though 
the  depression  in  prices  has  reached  a 
lower  level  than  has  ever  been  reached 
before.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  have 
heard  more  about  depression  in  trade 
than  usual  ?  (i)  Because  the  lowness 

of  prices  has  touched  more  acutely  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes,  in 
whose  hands  the  organs  in  the  press  for 
the  most  part  are  ;  and  hence  they  never 
tire  of  calling  attention  to  their  dimin¬ 
ished  profits,  as  compared  with  1870-74. 
The  voiceless  crowd  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  known  their  wants  and 
their  miseries  except  by  demonstrations  ; 
and  these  are  generally  minimized  by 
the  newspapers,  unless  there  is  some 
special,  though  perhaps  hidden,  reason 
for  giving  prominence  to  the  com¬ 
plaints,  deep  and  loud,  which  occasion¬ 
ally  are  heard  from  the  toiling  masses. 
(2)  Another  reason  is,  that  society  is  a 
little  more  sensitive  to  those  wails  of 
misery,  caused  by  privation  and  want, 
than  formerly.  It  may  be  that  this 
sensitiveness  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  workers  are  now  enfranchised,  that 
the  political  forces  of  the  country  are  in 
their  hands,  that  they  have  a  reserve 
power  heretofore  unrecognized.  But, 
even  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  growing 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  society  toward  the  toiling  mill¬ 
ions.  The  public  conscience  is  awak¬ 
ened,  or  awakening,  and  not  too  soon. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  ex¬ 
ceptional  distress  ?  or,  if  not  exception¬ 
al,  is  it  acute  enough  to  demand  serious 
attention  ?  The  distress  in  the  colder 
months  of  1885  and  1886  was  excep¬ 


tional  as  compared  with  the  five  preced¬ 
ing  years.  But  even  were  it  not  excep¬ 
tional  in  comparison  with  other  periods 
of  depression,  it  is,  and  has  long  been, 
acute  enough  to  call  for  enlarged  sym¬ 
pathy  and  extended  help  so  as  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  It  has 
been  unfortunate  for  the  poor  and  a 
hindrance  to  progress  that  the  subject 
should  have  turned  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  distress  complained  of 
was  or  was  not  exceptional.  The  result 
has  been  to  mix  up  matters  of  imperial 
policy  and  party  politics  with  appeals 
for  beneficence  or  temporary  relief.  If 
the  distress  complained  of  is  really  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  only  requires  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  temporarily  in  order  to  tide  over 
a  difficulty  or  a  brief  period  of  time, 
then  it  is  the  height  of  stupidity  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  faction  or  a  party  when  all 
who  can  should  be  solicited  to  render 
assistance.  Party  strife  is  sufficiently 
bitter  without  the  additional  sting  of  di¬ 
viding  philanthropists  into  two  camps, 
each  fighting  the  other,  and  only  reliev¬ 
ing  the  distress  of  those  who,  for  the 
time  being,  are  mere  camp-followers. 
Much  valuable  time  was  lost,  not  to  say 
misspent,  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
1885-86,  and  at  other  committees  called 
into  existence  for  similar  purposes, 
namely,  for  dealing  with  existing  dis¬ 
tress,  by  an  inquiry  into  such  questions 
as  to  whether  the  suffering  was  excep¬ 
tional  or  not.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Depression  in  T rade  took  a  vast  deal 
of  evidence  on  this  point,  some  of  it 
valuable,  other  portions  practically  use¬ 
less.  The  labors  of  the  Commission, 
however,  were  far  from  useless,  for  the 
evidence  as  a  whole,  official  and  non¬ 
official,  presents  a  mass  of  information 
which  will  well  repay  careful  study. 
But  as  for  the  practicsd  outcome  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  what  I  prognosticated 
often  and  often — nil.  We  have  a  series 
of  Blue  Books  it  is  true,  but  up  to  the 
present  date  no  report.* 


*  The  Report  has  now  been  issued,  but  it  is 
devoid  of  any  practical  suggestions,  and  sug¬ 
gests  no  remedies. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  evidence  published  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  to  try  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject  of  depression  in 
trade  generally,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  and  is  merely  exceptional,  nor¬ 
mal  or  abnormal  ;  and  whether  anything 
— if  so,  what— can  be  done  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  or  to  mitigate  the  evils 
and  minimize  the  suffering  thereby 
caused.  The  notion  that  the  distress 
experienced  during  the  last  two  years  is 
"  exceptional  ”  has  been  abandoned, 
even  by  those  who  the  most  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  it.  The  present  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Rit¬ 
chie,  recently  declared  that  there  was 
not  any  distress  beyond  the  power  of  the 
usual  poor-law  machinery  to  deal  with. 
And  a  London  evening  newspaper, 
thought  to  represent  the  Government,  in 
reporting  Mr.  Ritchie’s  remarks,  adds, 
"  For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  public 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  excep¬ 
tional  call  for  philanthropic  exertion.” 
Those  expressions  were  given  utterance 
to  at  a  time  when  no  revival  of  trade 
had  set  in  ;  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
actual  number  of  persons  out  of  work 
was  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the 
"demonstrations  of  the  unemployed.” 
It  is  unspeakably  sad  that  a  bogus  cry 
of  wolf  should  be  raised  for  party  pur¬ 
poses  on  so  painful  a  subject.  It  might 
be  that  when  the  wolf  is  really  at  the 
door  a  deaf  ear  will  be  turned  to  the 
cry  of  distress.  Unfortunately,  the 
crisis  through  which  we  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  is  really  more  serious  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  distress  been  excep¬ 
tional,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

I.  The  partial  stagnation  in  trade  is 
neither  exceptional  nor  abnormal.  We 
have  had  periodical  visitations  of  the 
same  thing  during  the  last  eighty  years. 
Every  decade  seems  but  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  decade.  We  have  in  each 
a  period  of  commercial  activity,  then  re¬ 
action,  then  depression.  In  1816  we 
had  a  financial  crisis  and  trade  panics, 
followed  by  three  years  of  stagnation  in 
trade.  In  1820  a  slow  recovery  was 
manifest,  followed  by  more  general 
activity  in  182 1,  and  succeeded  by  three 
years  of  tolerable  trade,  with  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  reaction  in  1825. 

In  1826  the  reaction  spent  itself  in 
another  crisis  and  trade  panics,  and  was 
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again  followed  by  three  years  of  depres¬ 
sion,  with  a  year  of  slow  recovery,  a 
year  of  activity,  and  three  further  years 
of  prosperous  trade.  The  next  two 
years  saw  reaction,  with  an  attempt  to 
force  trade,  but  they  ended  in  a  crisis  in 
1837,  and  for  two  years  stagnation  was 
everywhere.  A  partial  recovery  of  con¬ 
fidence  took  place  in  1840,  with  decided 
improvement  in  1841,  and  once  more 
followed  three  years  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity.  Every  effort  was  made  to  force 
trade  in  1845  and  1846,  with  the  result 
that  in  1847  came  a  financial  crisis, 
trade  panics,  bankruptcies,  and  the  like. 
The  two  years  that  followed  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  whose 
memory  goes  back  so  far  as  1848  and 
1849. 

The  year  1850  opened  a  little  brighter, 
and  in  185 1  the  whole  country  was  alive 
with  the  World’s  Fair— the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851.  Three  years  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity  and  prosperity  followed, 
to  be  again  succeeded  by  two  years  of 
partial  depression,  one  year  of  unsteady 
and  forced  trading,  and  two  years  of 
stagnation.  The  revival  was  slow  in 
i860  and  1861,  and  the  three  years  that 
followed — 1862,  1863,  and  1864 — which 
otherwise  were  commercially  active, 
were  marred  by  the  "  Cotton  Famine,” 
and  the  intense  destitution  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  North. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
that  time  was  attested  by  the  splendid 
response  to  the  appeals  for  help  from 
Lancashire  and  portions  of  Yorkshire 
in  consequence  of  the  crisis  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade. 

Reaction  set  in  again  in  1865,  and 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  terrible 
financial  panics  of  modern  times.  The 
suspension  of  payment  by  the  great  dis¬ 
count  house  of  Gurney,  Overend  & 
Co.,  on  May  loth,  1866,  was  followed 
on  the  next  day  by  the  failure  of  Peto 
and  Betts,  the  contractors,  the  English 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  and  several  other 
banks  and  firms.  The  panic  was  gen¬ 
eral  and  crushing,  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  suffering  among  the  workpeo¬ 
ple  was  intense.  The  stagnation  caused 
by  that  crisis  and  the  failures  continued 
for  three  years.  In  London  the  distress 
was  absolutely  exceptional :  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  East-end  was  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  and  large  districts  were  de- 
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populated.  The  terrible  effects  of  that 
eventful  year  continued  to  be  felt  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  next  ensuing — 1867, 
1868,  and  1869  ;  the  stagnation,  indeed, 
in  many  industries  was  such  that  it  was 
feared  that  England  had  passed  the 
zenith  of  her  commercial  ascendancy, 
and  that  her  decline  was  imminent,  if  it 
had  not  really  begun.  There  was  no 
elasticity  in  the  exports,  which  for  four 
years  were  nearly  stationary,  and  re¬ 
ductions  in  wages  had  produced  gloomy 
forebodings  in  the  minds  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  Few  thought  that  the 
glorious  sun,  which  for  so  long  had  been 
hidden  behind  the  dark  clouds  of  de¬ 
pression,  would  burst  forth  again  in 
more  than  regal  splendor.  But  the 
morrow  came — the  clouds  had  rolled 
away. 

The  silver  lining  had  begun  to  show 
itself  in  1870  ;  in  1871  there  was  re¬ 
covery,  confidence,  and  activity.  In 
1872  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  forth 
in  more  than  its  usual  splendor,  and  it 
continued  so  to  shine  during  the  two 
succeeding  years.  This  was  the  period 
when  our  commerce  and  trade  advanced 
by  “  leaps  and  bounds.”  The  volume 
of  trade  increased  largely,  but  the  values 
increased  so  enormously  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  all  previous  experience  in 
this  direction.  The  gross  increase  of 
British  and  Irish  exports  during  the  five 
years,  1870-74,  amounted  tg  £268,286,- 
100  sterling,  or  an  average  increase  of 
£53,657,200  a  year.  But  the  actual 
growth  in  volume  did  not  largely  exceed 
that  of  the  five  previous  years.  Inflated 
prices  and  undreamed-of  profits  swelled 
the  general  total  from  1870  to  1874  in¬ 
clusive.  Wild  speculation  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  Limited  liability  companies  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
and  concerns  were  purchased  at  prices 
which  could  never  realize  a  profit  or  pay 
a  dividend.  New  schemes  were  floated 
with  promises  of  golden  harvests  to  the 
shareholders,  the  scrip  issued  for  which 
was  afterward  burnt  as  waste  paper.  It 
is  indeed  no  wonder  that  some  of  the 
concerns  then  floated,  or  bought  over 
by  limited  companies,  have  never  paid 
a  dividend.  Capital  and  prospective 
profits  were  swallowed  up  by  sleek  pro¬ 
moters,  many  of  whom  should  have 
stood  in  a  felon's  dock  for  fraudulent 
practices. 


The  high  fever  subsided  somewhat  in 
1875.  The  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  merchandise  fell  by  over 
£16,000,000.  There  was  a  further  fall 
in  1876  of  £23,000,000,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  diminish  during  the  next  three 
years,  until  the  total  decrease  in  1879 
amounted  to  £148,026,363  below  the 
total  of  1874,  or  close  upon  thirty  mill¬ 
ions  sterling  a  year.  Never  before  had 
there  been  such  a  shrinkage  in  trade, 
and  it  was  continuous  year  by  year. 
The  dreary  outlook  in  1879,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  brilliant  period  from  1871 
to  1874,  was  indeed  disheartening. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Bradford  came  to  London  and  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  to  solicit 
help,  not  for  the  operatives  so  much  as 
for  the  woollen  industry  itself,  which 
was  in  a  famishing  condition.  There 
was  scarcely  a  trade  in  the  country 
which  could  be  pronounced  prosperous. 
Soup  kitchens  were  opened  for  the  poor 
in  London  and  all  the  chief  towns ; 
destitution  and  privation  was  every¬ 
where.  There  was  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  every  industrial 
centre  in  the  kingdom. 

But  once  more  there  was  a  turn  of 
the  tide.  In  1880  trade  revived.  The 
exports  increased  by  thirty-two  millions 
sterling  ;  in  1881  there  was  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  eleven  millions  sterling,  and  in 
1882  they  advanced  by  seven  millions 
sterling  more  The  increase  in  volume 
continued,  but  there  was  a  shrinkage  in 
value  during  the  following  years.  In 
1885  the  total  value  of  exports  was 
twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
above  1879,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
mense  fall  in  prices.  Computed  by  the 
values  of  1879,  the  increase  could  not 
have  been  less  than  thirty  millions. 

The  foregoing  brief  historical  review 
shows  that  the  recent  stagnation  in  trade 
is  neither  exceptional  nor  abnormal. 
In  each  of  the  last  seven  decades  we 
have  had  periodical  visitations  of  a  like 
character,  and  singularly  enough,  the 
years  of  depression  and  of  prosperity 
correspond  in  nearly  every  instance  in 
each  decade.  There  have  been  slight 
variations  in  degree  and  intensity,  but 
the  history  of  commerce  and  trade 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  reign  of  law 
in  the  realm  of  industry,  especially  in 
our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
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countries  and  with  our  colonial  posses¬ 
sions.  No  theory  of  exchanges  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  causes  of  those  periodical 
ebbs  and  flows  in  commerce  and  trade, 
and  political  economy  is  almost  silent 
with  regard  to  them. 

The  one  impressive  fact  which  the 
preceding  sketch  teaches  is,  that  the  re¬ 
current  fluctuations  in  trade  are  so  regu¬ 
lar  as  to  become  calculable.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  being  able  to  calculate  their 
recurrence  does  not  enable  us  to  control 
them.  Still,  the  foreknowledge,  if 
wisely  utilized,  might  mitigate  some  of 
the  evils  attendant  upon  them,  and  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  the  misery  which  invari¬ 
ably  ensues.  The  fluctuations  in  trade, 
such  as  I  have  described,  are  bad  in 
themselves  and  baneful  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  influence.  We  alternate  be¬ 
tween  high-pressure  speed  and  short 
time.  In  a  period  of  even  moderate 
prosperity  the  output  is  so  increased 
that  production  outruns  consumption. 
A  portion  of  the  extra  profits,  or  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital  as  it  is  called,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  extending  and  developing 
rapid  production  ;  new  mills  are  erected 
and  fitted  with  improved  machinery  to 
be  run  at  full  speed  on  a  spurt,  and  to 
slacken  almost  to  silence  when  the  tem¬ 
porary  pressure  is  over.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  production  in  most  of  our 
staple  industries,  that  with  two  or  three 
months  of  high-pressure  production,  the 
machinery  in  full  swing  and  all  hands 
employed,  our  warehouses  and  store¬ 
houses  are  filled  to  overflowing. 

Not  content  with  working  “  full 
time,"  employers  seek  to  enforce  over¬ 
time,  and  the  workpeople  too  readily 
fall  in  with  the  arrangement.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  inevitable  and  disastrous,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  latter.  An  example  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  overtime  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  return  for  which  I  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
Parliament.  It  appears  that  in  March. 
i8£6,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
at  the  Government  establishments  at 
Woolwich  and  Enfield  was  1 2,390.  As 
there  were  rumors  of  a  large  reduction 
in  the  staff,  and,  in  fact,  many  workmen 
had  been  discharged,  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  if  I  could  obtain  a  return  of 
the  number  of  hours  worked  overtime 
during  the  preceding  two  years.  The 
return  was  granted.  From  it  we  learn 


that  systematic  overtime  was  worked  to 
the  extent  of  548,568  hours  in  1884,  in 
1885  the  total  reached  4,832,950  hours, 
and  in  the  two  first  months  of  1886  no 
fewer  than  6or,i39  hours  of  overtime 
were  worked.  The  average  hours  so 
worked  in  1885,  and  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1886,  show  the 
following  result:  the  7,760  men  work¬ 
ing  overtime  in  1885  each  made  a  day 
and  a  half  extra,  so  that  every  four  men 
superseded  one  man  to  the  extent  of  one 
full  day  per  week.  Similarly,  in  the 
first  two  months  of  t886,  the  6,267 
working  overtime  displaced  one-fourth 
of  that  number,  and  thus  kept  them  out 
of  employment.  Besides  which  39. 79S 
hours  in  1885,  and  44,296  hours  in  the 
two  months  of  1886,  were  worked  in 
night  shifts.  This  serious  displacement 
of  labor  was  being  carried  on  in  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  at  a  time  when  the 
unemployed  were  clamoring  for  work 
and  bread. 

The  trades  employed  in  those  two 
establishments  consisted  of  engineers, 
fitters,  forgers,  smiths,  boiler-makers, 
moulders,  iron  shipbuilders,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  carpenters,  joiners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  painters,  laborers,  men  of 
other  subsidiary  trades,  and  boys,  be¬ 
sides  foremen,  time-keepers,  writers, 
and  draughtsmen.  The  extent  to  which 
this  pernicious  system  of  systematic 
overtime  is  worked  is  immense,  and  it 
carries  with  it  no  corresponding  advan¬ 
tages.  The  extra  money  earned  by  the 
men  is  usually  squandered,  for  their 
overtaxed  energies  require  stimulants  to 
keep  up  the  strain.  And  even  at  the 
best  the  money  so  earned  only  partially 
helps  to  regain  the  pawned  goods  put 
away  during  slackness  of  trade.  Em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  and  society  gen¬ 
erally,  should  discourage  this  method  of 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
and  of  perpetuating  a  system  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  is  to  produce  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  maxi¬ 
mize  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

If  the  trade  of  the  country  generally 
is,  and  has  been,  in  the  comparatively 
healthy  condition  represented  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  portion  of  this  paper,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  former  paper  on  de¬ 
pression  in  trade,  how  is  it  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  about  "  the  un¬ 
employed  "  ?  I  omit  some  reasons  that 
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might  be  given,  as  not  germane  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  ask.  Can  there  be 
scarcity  of  employment  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  output  and  enlarged  exports  ?  The 
answer  is,  emphatically,  Yes.  The  con¬ 
tinual  improvement  in  the  producing 
power  of  machinery  alone  may  suffice 
for  a  reason- 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  com¬ 
parative  statistics  as  to  the  relative  out¬ 
put  now  and  that  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  ;  but  one  or  two  examples  will  help 
to  establish  my  case.  The  output  of 
coal  per  miner  in  1873  reached  250  tons 
per  man,  an  amount  never  previously 
attained.  In  1874  it  was  235  tons,  and 
in  1875  it  was  245  tons  per  man.  The 
output  increased  from  that  date  until 
1879,  when  the  total  output  was  280 
tons  per  man.  The  average  for  the  five 
years  ending  1879  was  269  tons  per 
miner.  The  total  output  rose  to  3t8 
tons  per  roan  in  1883,  the  average  for 
the  five  years  ending  1884  being  31 1 
tons  per  man,  an  increase  of  42  gross 
tons  of  2t  cwt.  per  man  per  annum. 
The  average  output  of  pig-iron  per  fur¬ 
nace  in  1870  was  173  tons,  in  1875  it 
was  194  tons,  in  1880  it  was  263  tons, 
and  in  1884  it  was  261  tons  per  furnace, 
so  that  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast 
is  no  longer  any  criterion  as  to  the  make 
of  pig-iron  or  other  material  from  iron 
or  iron  ores.  Mr.  Jeans  estimated  the 
output  of  iron  ore  in  England  at  559 
tons  per  miner  in  1881,  and  of  coal  in 
the  same  year  as  349  tons  per  miner. 
In  the  preceding  calculation  the  average 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  output 
by  the  total  number  of  hands  employed, 
of  all  kinds,  and  not  merely  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  miners  and  others  working  with 
them. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industries 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  will  be  made  manifest 
by  the  following  table  : — 
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Here  then  we  have  a  total  increase  of 
6,630,163  spindles  and  120,279  looms, 
with  only  an  increase  of  53,982  em¬ 
ployes,  all  told,  since  1870,  and  of  that 
number  only  17,219  were  males  “of 
and  above  thirteen  years  of  age.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
of  these  were  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  but  the  factory  inspectors’ 
reports  are  silent  upon  this  point.  The 
number  of  spindles  to  each  operative 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  63  in  1851 
until  they  now  number  83  per  oi>erative. 
A  comparison  of  the  number  of  spindles 
to  each  operative  is  given  by  Mr.  Mul- 
hall  for  various  countries,  thus  :  Great 
Britain  83,  United  States  66.  Germany 
46,  France  24,  Russia,  Austria,  and  In¬ 
dia  20  each,  so  that  Great  Britain  shows 
better  by  54  per  cent,  than  the  average 
of  the  seven  countries  compared. 

The  woollen  industries  stand  thus  : — 
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The  foregoing  figures  show  an  enor¬ 
mously  increased  power  of  production 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  per¬ 
sons  employed. 
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Of  the  total  increase  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  16,854  were  males  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  upward,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  total ;  all  the  rest  (or  two- 
thirds)  were  either  women  or  children. 
The  vast  increase  of  productive  power 
is  manifest  in  both  these  branches  of 
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the  woollen  trade,  without  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  of  persons  employed  com¬ 
pared  with  fifteen  years  previously. 
Hemp  factories  have  increased  from  35 
in  1870  to  107  in  1885,  looms  from  107 
to  779,  spinning  spindles  from  27,960 
to  38,586,  doubling  spindles  from  4,351 
to  7,909,  persons  employed  from  3,150 
to  9  946.  In  fiax  and  shoddy  there  is 
little  to  detain  us,  as  both  industries 
have  been  undergoing  changes  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  the  jute  trade  the  factories  have 
increased  from  63  in  1870  to  120  in 
1885  ;  spinning  spindles  from  109,000 
to  253,179,  doubling  spindles  from  0,156 
to  11,024,  looms  from  4,330  to  12,083, 
persons  employed  from  17,570  to  41,674. 
Here  again  the  increase  in  productive 
power  is  immensely  in  advance  of  the 
relative  increase  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed.  No  comparison  can  be 
instituted  with  respect  to  the  hosiery, 
lace,  elastic,  and  hair  trades,  as  the  re¬ 
turns  are  very  incomplete.  Silk  shows 
a  decrease  of  5  factories,  of  52,039  spin¬ 
ning  and  15,654  doubling  spindles,  of 
412  looms,  and  of  5,129  persons  em¬ 
ployed. 

As  the  shipping  trades  more  nearly 
concern  the  East-end  of  London  than 
any  of  the  other  trades,  they  therefore 
should  be  cited  as  an  example  of  in¬ 
creasing  power  with  positively  dimin¬ 
ished  employment.  The  effects,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  confined  to  any  one  port, 
all  seaport  towns  being  similarly  affected. 
In  the  first  place  there  is,' a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  from 
19,650  in  1871  to  13,775  in  1885.  De¬ 
crease  of  tonnage,  1,023,995  ;  decrease 
of  persons  employed,  50,067.  Steam 
vessels,  1871,  number  2,557  ;  tonnage, 
1,290,003  ;  persons  employed,  58,703. 
In  *885,  number  5,016  ;  tonnage, 
3,889,600  ;  {>ersons  employed,  107,813. 
Increase  of  steam  vessels,  2,459  > 
tonnage,  2,599,597  ;  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  49,110.  That  is,  while  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
seafaring  is  slightly  less  in  1885  than  in 
1871,  the  total  tonnage  of  our  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  has  increased  by  1,575,602. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  in  changing  from 
sailing  to  steam  ships  our  marine  has  in¬ 
creased  its  carrying  power  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  its  tonnage,  for  increased 
speed  involves  increased  carrying  power. 
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Every  kind  of  mechanical  and  labor- 
saving  appliance  is  also  employed  about 
the  docks  for  loading  and  unloading,  so 
that  here  again  scarcity  of  employment 
is  one  of  the  results  of  our  increased 
prosperity,  commercially  speaking.  Be¬ 
sides  which  a  large  number  of  our  sailors 
are  now  foreigners,  and  foreigners  also 
displace  our  dock-laborers  in  the  matter 
of  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

In  the  more  essentially  domestic 
trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
and  the  like,  sewing  machines,  and 
cutting  machines,  enable  a  dozen  work¬ 
ers  to  complete  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  more  than  that  number  did  for¬ 
merly.  There  is  scarcely  an  industry  in 
which  the  relative  production,  per  per¬ 
son  employed,  is  not  greater  than  it  was 
only  fifteen  years  ago.  In  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades  the  amount  of  work 
done  per  man  is  greater,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  appliances  which  are 
brought  to  bear  wherever  practicable. 
Thus  labor  tends  to  become  more  scarce 
while  the  population  increases. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  augmented 
speed  of  production  is  that  there  is  little 
room  for  the  older  hands.  Young, 
strong  men  are  required,  and  those  who 
have  grown  gray  in  years  and  ripe  in  ex¬ 
perience  have  to  give  place  to  younger 
and  less  experienced  men.  It  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  sad  to  see  competent  men,  for 
the  crime  of  having  a  few  gray  hairs  on 
their  heads,  thus  displaced-  Of  course 
the  younger  men  must  have  their  chance, 
but  the  sadness  of  the  fact  remains, 
nevertheless.  In  proportion  as  labor- 
saving  appliances  increase  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  individual  hands,  so  em¬ 
ployment  tends  to  become  scarcer. 

Other  points  deserve  notice.  There 
are  two  factors  which  affect  manufac¬ 
tures  at  home,  the  one,  scarcity  of  em¬ 
ployment,  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  other,  a  contraction  of  the 
means  of  purchasing  commodities  on 
the  part  of  any  large  section  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  diminution  of  profits  and  of 
rents  have  told  with  bitter  effect  upon 
some  kinds  of  manufactures,  especially 
upon  those  more  or  less  regarded  in  the 
light  of  articles  of  luxury.  Artistic 
tastes  will  not  be  gratified  when  a  man's 
means  can  barely  secure  the  necessaries 
of  life.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
lately  about  the  necessity  for  retrench- 
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ment,  and  the  ill  effects  thereof,  fronr 
the  rich  and  comparatively  well-to-do 
classes.  And  many  point  to  the  empty 
mansions  and  the  slackness  in  artistic 
trades  as  evidence  of  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  of  lessened  profits.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  diminished  profits, 
or  as  to  certain  ill  effects  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  But  the  very  people  who 
complain  of  these  things  suggest  as  a 
remedy  lower  wages  for  the  working 
people.  This  means  lessening  their 
power  of  consumption  by  diminishing 
their  means  of  purchase.  How  it  is 
possible  to  increase  production,  and 
therewith  employment,  by  decreasing 
consumption,  is  quite  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension.  In  my  humble  judgment 
it  must  have  the  contrary  effect.  If  the 
contraction  of  the  means  of  the  richer 
classes — comparatively  few  in  number — 
is  disastrous  to  industry,  what  must  the 
result  be  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses  of  the  population  is  reduced  ? 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  whose  means  are  cur¬ 
tailed,  so  must  be  diminished  the  de¬ 
mand  for  commodities,  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  the  labor  necessary  for  their 
production.  I  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  average  wages  of  our  working  peo¬ 
ple  are  too  low,  and  that  further  reduc¬ 
tions  can  only  intensify  our  commercial 
difficulties.  What  are  the  average  wages 
of  our  teeming  millions  of  workers  ? 
Of  course  we  have  no  absolutely  reliable 
data  by  which  to  obtain  so  useful  a 
piece  of  information.  The  condition 
of  the  people  is  not  yet  regarded  as  of 
supreme  importance,  but  it  will  be  pres¬ 
ently.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  depend 
upon  speculative  statistics  for  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  in  his  valu¬ 
able  paper  “  On  the  Comparative  Effi¬ 
ciency  and  Earnings  of  Labor  at  Home 
and  Abroad,”  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  in  December,  1884,  gives  a  very 
lucid  table  of  all  the  chief  industries. 
From  this  we  learn  that  for  12,677,794 
persons  employed  the  average  wage 
amounted  to  i8s.  4d.  per  week.  In 
this  computation  general  laborers  are 
not  included.  Eighteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  per  week  !  What  can  be 
spared  out  of  this  for  cottons,  woollens, 
furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  like  ? 
Even  if  we  add  on  an  average  4s.  or  4s. 
6d.  for  the  earnings  of  women  and  chil¬ 


dren,  enough  to  make  the  earnings  22s. 
or  23s.  per  week,  what  does  it  all 
amount  to }  The  marvel  is  that  the 
workmen  do  so  much  with  their  wages, 
not  that  they  do  so  little,  seeing  that 
one-sixth  of  their  weekly  wage  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  rent  and  taxes  alone. 

But  even  if  we  take  the  better-paid 
trades,  such  as  the  engineers,  what  do 
we  find  ?  Their  wages  are  given  at  22s. 
per  week  on  the  average.  I  have  before 
me  a  comparative  table,  prepared  by  the 
secretary  of  the  ”  Friendly  Society  of 
Ironfounders  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,”  giving  a  variety  of  interesting 
information  extending  over  thirty  years. 
In  this  trade,  which  in  past  years  en¬ 
joyed  exceptional  immunity  from  labor 
disputes,  the  average  wages  during  the 
ten  years  ended  1884  was  £1  6s.  6d. 
per  week,  a  rise  of  3d.  per  week  com¬ 
pared  with  1865-74.  There  are  few 
trades  which  can  show  such  a  record. 
Out  of  this  the  members — some  12,000 
in  number — pay  from  is.  to  is.  3d.  per 
week  to  the  society,  and  no  fewer  than 
1,776  of  the  total  number  were  on  the 
average  unemployed  during  the  whole 
decade  (1875-84).  Besides,  from  1855 
to  1864  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
was  12.6,  from  1865  to  1874  the  ratio 
was  12.2,  from  1875  to  1884  the  ratio 
was  14.8,  of  the  total  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  What  margin  is  there,  even  here, 
for  purchasing  manufactured  commod¬ 
ities,  except  those  absolutely  needed, 
from  week  to  week  }  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of. the  “  current  wages,”  but  the 
real  test  is  the  average  for  the  year. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish 
only  to  provoke  demands  for  higher 
wages.  There  is  a  craving,  too,  on  the 
part  of  workmen  for  more  leisure,  which 
deserves  to  be  gratified.  In  any  case, 
if  circumstances  justify  a  rise  in  wages, 
the  men  are  justified  in  taking  the  value 
in  coin  or  in  time,  as  suits  them  best, 
with  due  consideration  for  the  other  in¬ 
terests  involved. 

A  reduction  of  working  hours  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  the  labor  actually  per¬ 
formed.  The  longer  hours  worked  on 
the  Continent  do  not  give  an  equal 
value,  in  actual  performance,  to  the 
shorter  hours  worked  by  Englishmen  in 
any  branch  of  trade.  This  fact  is  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  dispute.  It  is,  moreover. 
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fallacious  to  suppose  that  by  reducing 
the  hours  from  nine  to  eight  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  found  for  one-eighth 
or  one-ninth  more  persons.  Speedier 
means  of  production  will  be  found,  and 
more  work  will  be  done  per  hour  as 
soon  as  the  energies  of  the  men  are 
taxed  for  a  shorter  time  per  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  larger  number  will  share  in  the 
aggregate  employment  than  at  present, 
and  a  refusal  to  work  overtime,  unless 
on  emergency,  will  help  to  swell  the 
number  of  extra  hands  which  will  be 
able  to  find  work.  In  a  community,  as 
in  a  family,  all  should  have  a  share. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  share 
should  in  all  respects  be  equal ;  equality 
of  share  can  only  result  from  equality 
of  conditions,  acquirements,  energy, 
skill,  perseverance,  sobriety,  and  other 
qualities,  natural  and  acquired.  A 
share  is  one  thing,  an  equal  share  is 
another ;  the  former  is  rightful,  the 
latter  is  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  in  nations, 
as  in  families,  the  seeds  of  decay  when 
one  portion  feasts  to  satiety  while  an¬ 
other  portion  droops  and  dies  of  hunger. 
No  universal  panacea  can  be  found  to 
cure  all  the  evils,  social  and  otherwise, 
which  inflict  suffering  upon  humanity. 
The  man  who  thinks  that  he  holds  such 
a  recipe  is  a  quack,  whether  he  believes 
in  his  own  wonderful  discovery  or  not. 
The  evils  are  the  result  of  many  and 
diversified  causes,  and  the  remedies 
therefore  must  be  such  as  are  adapted 
to  each  case. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  pages  are  : — 

(r.)  That  with  an  increased  output 
there  has  not  been  a  proportionate  in¬ 


crease  in  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  the  proportion  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  to  the  aggregate  output 
has  declined  in  a  most  marked  degree 
since  1870. 

(2.)  The  necessity  for  cheapened  pro¬ 
duction,  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner,  has  developed  labor-saving 
appliances,  which  tend  to  further  dis¬ 
place  manual  labor  in  most  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries. 

(3.)  It  appears  that  overtime  is 
worked  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  more  than  the 
exigencies  of  trade,  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  commerce  really  require, 
and  overtime-work  aggravates  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  employment. 

(4.)  That  the  means  of  the  masses  of 
the  working  people  are  such  that  their 
purchasing  powers  are  too  limited  to 
give  that  healthy  tone  to  trade  which  it 
would  have  were  they  enabled  to  con¬ 
sume  more  largely  the  manufactured 
articles  which  they  are  perpetually  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing,  more  with  the  view 
of  supplying  other  markets  than  for 
home  consumption. 

(5.)  The  most  important  fact,  per¬ 
haps,  which  has  been  established  in  the 
preceding  pages  is  that  the  fluctuations 
in  trade  are  recurrent ;  that  they  reap¬ 
pear  periodically  with  almost  as  much 
regularity  as  the  seasons.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  they  are  calculable, 
if  not  determinate,  and  consequently  the 
distress  which  accompanies  depression 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  in 
some  way — individually,  or  by  state  aid, 
or  by  local  effort,  or  by  all  combined. — 
Forinightly  Review. 
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Everybody  who  looks  at  politics  from 
either  the  historic  or  the  philosophical 
point  of  view,  is  asking  just  now  whether 
it  is  possible  that  a  grave  change  has 
passed  over  the  English  national  char¬ 
acter.  The  people  have  seemed  for 
some  time  so  irresolute,  so  devoid  of 
Mlf-confidence,  so  timid  in  decision,  so 
incompetent  to  state  in  what  morality 
they  believe,  so  reluctant  to  indict  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  above  all,  so  ineffective  in  ac¬ 


tion,  that  the  question  is  not  unreason¬ 
able,  and  the  usual  answer  is  obviously 
insufficient.  The  people,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  say,  have  not  changed,  but 
the  depositaries  of  power  have.  The 
country  is  now  governed  by  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  and  it  is  foolish  to  expect  from  a 
proletariat  the  qualities  displayed  either 
by  a  middle  class  or  by  an  aristocracy. 
The  Ten- pounders  were  not  sentimental, 
but  the  Householders  are.  That  answer 
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implicitly  asserts  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  national  character,  but  only 
a  class  character,  and  is  at  variance  with 
the  leading  facts  of  history  ;  while,  as 
applied  to  England,  it  presents  this 
especial  difficulty.  The  quality  of  hard¬ 
ness,  now  supposed  to  be  growing  de¬ 
ficient,  was  specially  the  quality  of  the 
class  which  has  now  come  into  power. 
No  one  was  so  hard,  so  little  moved  by 
sentiment,  so  unforgiving,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  peasant  or  worker  of  the  towns. 
We  are,  therefore,  on  this  theory,  in 
presence  of  the  phenomenon  that  a 
nation  has  not  only  become  softer,  but 
has  become  so  because  its  hardest  class 
has  risen  to  the  top.  That  is  not  likely, 
to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  as  an  increase 
of  apparent  softness  in  Englishmen  is 
undeniable,  we  are  driven  to  inquire 
whether  national  character  ever  does 
really  change  ;  so  change,  that  is,  that 
it  will,  when  under  strong  emotion,  or 
from  any  cause  acting  instinctively,  take 
a  totally  unexpected  course.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  because  so 
many  of  the  more  ancient  peoples  of 
mankind  have  mixed  their  blood  ;  but 
we  should  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
Jewish  character,  for  example,  seems  to 
resist  all  pressure  of  circumstance,  and 
to  be  substantially  what  it  always  was, 
— the  character,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  stubborn  or  “  stiff-necked  "  peo¬ 
ple,  very  earthy  in  their  desires,  though 
full  of  capacity  ;  not  spiritual,  yet  able 
to  produce  from  time  to  time  men  of 
lofty  spiritual  gifts  ;  not  artistic  in  tem¬ 
perament,  vet  possessing  in  the  most 
marked  and  special  degree  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  enables  those  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  surpass  mankind  in  music, 
whether  as  composers,  singers,  or  in¬ 
strumentalists.  A  certain  receptivity 
has,  it  is  alleged,  come  upon  the  Jews, 
who  everywhere,  except  in  England, 
acquire  a  veneer  from  the  country  of 
their  adoption  ;  but  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  essential  Hebrew  character  is 
never  lost,  and  receptivity  of  a  kind 
marked  the  nation  always.  One  object 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  keep  the  Jews 
separate  ;  their  chiefs  were  always  afraid 
of  Canaanitish  or  other  Gentile  influ¬ 
ence  ;  the  Babylonians  during  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  did  materially  alter  Jewish  the¬ 
ology,  and  the  tendency  of  Hebrews  to 


“  Grecize” — recollect,  nothing  is  so  op¬ 
posite  as  Hebraism  and  Hellenism — was 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  subject  of 
angry  comment  and  complaint  among 
themselves.  The  Arabs,  nearly  as  pure 
a  race  as  the  Jews— not  quite,  we  fancy, 
for  the  Jews  had  not  the  Arab  wealth  of 
slaves,  and  were  not  brought  into  such 
contact  with  the  Negro — appear,  from 
the  account  of  all  travellers,  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  people  they  were  when,  twelve 
hundred  years  ago,  they  burst  upon  the 
decaying  Roman  world.  We  will  not 
speak  of  Greece, — first,  because  the 
Greeks  are  deeply  crossed  with  Slav 
and  other  blood  ;  and  secondly,  because 
when  Englishmen  speak  of  Greeks,  they 
mean  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Attica  who  displayed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  history  matchless  intellectual 
qualities,  and  then  in  all  human  prob¬ 
ability  died  out  ;  and  we  can  only  say 
of  the  Romans,  who  can  hardly  be 
proved  to  be  the  ancestors  of  modern 
Italians,  that  for  a  thousand  years  they 
exhibited  an  unchanged  type, — strong, 
narrow,  resolute  business-men,  deter¬ 
mined  to  govern,  but  almost  supersti¬ 
tious  in  their  reverence  for  law.  We 
may,  however,  quote  the  French  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  unchangeableness.  They  are 
to-day  in  all  essential  qualities  the  Gauls 
whom  C®sar  conquered,  and  Taine 
could  still  describe  his  countrymen  in 
the  great  Roman’s  words.  Where  is 
the  change  in  Welshmen  since  they  gave 
up  the  fight  for  independence  ;  or  can 
any  one  point  out  the  characteristic  Ger¬ 
man  trait  which  throughout  her  history 
can  be  proved  to  have  died  out  in  Ger¬ 
many  ?  The  Spaniard  remains  the  man 
he  was  in  all  but  his  fierce  energy,  and 
that  may  have  declined  only  because 
those  who  possessed  it  transferred  them¬ 
selves  almost  masse \o  the  New  World, 
where  the  Spaniard  has  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  many  respects  as  wonderful, 
though  possibly  not  as  enduring,  as  that 
made  by  the  Saxon.  The  evidence  is 
not  perfect,  because  we  know  so  little 
of  the  past  outside  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  because  of  the  existence  in  so  many 
States  of  the  slave  system,  which  cor¬ 
rupts,  or,  at  all  events,  mixes  the  blood  ; 
but  there  is  a  heavy  balance  of  prob¬ 
ability  that  national  character  changes 
less  than  language,  and  is  always,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  its  essence  the 
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same.  Kven  faith  changes  it  very  slow¬ 
ly,  the  barbarians  who  accepted  Chris¬ 
tianity  remaining  for  ages  the  half-tamed 
savages  that  they  were  before. 

Then,  can  anything  be  added  in  the 
course  of  the  ages  to  character  so  as 
materially  to  modify  its  manifestations  ? 
That  is  a  subtle  question,  requiring  a 
wider  knowledge,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
man  can  possess  ;  but  we  should  say  that 
it  could.  The  singular  tolerance  or 
placability  of  the  Italians,  which  weak¬ 
ens  all  their  jurisprudence  and  much  of 
their  statesmanship,  is  entirely  modern, 
yet  is  regarded  by  all  foreign  observers 
as  a  main  factor  in  the  Italian  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  history 
of  France  could  have  gone  on  as  it  did 
for  neatly  a  thousand  years,  had  the 
passion  of  envy  so  dominated  the  people 
as  it  does  now  ;  while  in  England  the 
quality  of  sympathy  for  suffering  which 
now  affects  the  whole  people  is  of  less 
than  two  centuries’  growth.  Up  to 
1700,  and  probably  much  later,  the 
people,  though  not  exactly  cruel,  and 
comparatively  free  from  the  thirst  for 
blood,  were  entirely  callous  to  suffering 
not  their  own,  thought  an  outrageous 
code  of  punishments  quite  natural,  felt 
nothing  for  slaves,  did  nothing  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the  feeble 
poor,  and  tolerated  scenes  of  brutality 
which  now  would  drive  whole  cities  mad. 
Now,  sympathy  with  suffering,  especially 
the  suffering  of  the  weak,  has  grown  so 
strong,  that  it  disturbs  the  judgment, 
interferes  with  the  repression  of  crime, 
threatens  many  of  the  rights — we  mean 
the  moral  rights — of  property,  and  con¬ 
stantly  makes  the  whole  nation  doubtful 
as  to  its  freedom  to  use  force.  A  mas¬ 
terful  race  bears  rebellion  if  justified  by 
allegations  of  suffering  ;  a  fierce  people 
scarcely  endures  the  punishment  of 
death  ;  and  a  nation  singularly  given  to 


the  subjugation  of  others,  is  uneasy 
whenever  it  acquires  more  subjects,  or 
is  told  that  others  had  better  be  enfran¬ 
chised.  The  feeling  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  modifies  all  action  as  much  as  if 
it  had  modified  national  character  ;  but 
still,  as  we  conceive,  it  has  not  done  so. 
Sympathy  is  a  superaddition,  and  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  disappear  whenever  events 
are  rough  enough  or  the  provocation  is 
direct  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  incon¬ 
venient.  When  Hindoos  murder  offi¬ 
cers,  or  Socialists  threaten  shops,  or  In- 
vincibles  assassinate  popular  men — that 
is,  when  the  people  are  really  stung, 
actually  feel  loss,  or  injury,  or  insult — 
the  old  character  seems  to  us  to  revive 
at  once,  and  there  is  as  little  pity  in  the 
punishment  as  weakness  in  the  fighting. 
We  do  not  see  that  unpopular  murderers 
are  let  off  the  gallows,  or  that  open 
rebels  are  allowed  to  win,  or  that  there 
is  any  hesitation  in  using  armed  force 
in  repressing  insurgent  Socialism.  If 
Ireland  rose  in  rebellion,  Ireland  would 
be  quelled  ;  and  if  the  rebellion  involved 
massacre,  the  repression  would  for  a 
time  be  pitiless.  The  nation  has  be¬ 
come  merciful  to  weakness  not  through 
a  change  of  nature,  but  through  an  ac¬ 
quired  sense  of  sensitiveness  to  others’ 
pain  ;  and  the  moment  the  new  sense 
produces  visible  evil  instead  of  good, 
it  is  laid  aside  or  repressed,  and  the 
genuine  character,  which  is  hard  both 
to  inflict  and  to  suffer,  reappears  in  all 
its  strength.  The  people,  in  fact,  is 
English,  though  in  its  new  rest  from 
pain  it  has  begun  to  feel  sympathy  for 
the  pained  ;  but  the  sympathy,  as  an 
active  force,  would  not  survive  keen 
suffering.  At  least,  that  is  how  we 
should  read  phenomena  which  are  not  a 
little  puzzling,  but  the  reality  of  which 
has  as  yet  hardly  been  tested  by  events. 
— Spectator. 


ATTACARE. 


One  of  the  chief  employments  of  an 
Italian  witch  is  to  attacare  persons.  A 
lover  may  pay  her  more  for  a  single 
charm,  but  those  who  want  to  attacare 
somebody  else  are  her  steady  customers. 
The  purpose  of  this  spell  is  to  render  a 
person  incapable  either  of  all  thought. 


action,  and  reason,  or  of  using  one  of 
his  faculties.  Thus  those  who  have  a 
lawsuit  pay  a  witch  to  bind  the  tongue 
of  an  advocate  who  has  to  speak  against 
them.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
to  be  struck  dumb — that  would  frustrate 
the  whole  design — but  merely  that  he  is 
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to  be  rendered  incapable  of  speaking 
effectively  or  to  the  point.  When  a 
man  is  entirely  bound,  he  must  remain 
in  the  position  he  happens  to  be  in  at 
the  moment  or  assume  another  at  com¬ 
mand  ;  he  loses  all  consciousness. 
After  hours  he  awakes  from  his  trance, 
and  continues  the  movement  he  began 
before  it  fell  upon  him.  To  leave  a 
man  in  such  a  condition  would  obviously 
be  simple  murder,  and  in  due  time  he  is 
always  unbound,  at  least  in  the  popular 
stories.  Whether  the  charm  would  in 
time  lose  its  effect  if  it  were  not  re¬ 
tracted  seems  a  rather  doubtful  point. 
Among  the  believers  in  magic  opinions 
differ,  and  tales  might  be  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  either  view. 

Some  persons  are  born  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  exercising  this  occult  power, 
and  it  is  no  sin  in  them  to  use  it  ;  but 
most  of  them  fortify  their  natural  gift 
by  the  use  of  secret  words  in  which  the 
Devil  is  invoked  as  if  he  were  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  all  witches  can  learn  to  ex¬ 
ercise  this  influence  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  witchcraft,  as  in  medicine,  however, 
the  higher  masters  generally  become 
specialists,  and  the  old  lady  who  de¬ 
votes  herself  to  love-charms  is  apt  to  be 
a  little  impatient  if  she  is  asked  to  show 
her  skill  in  some  other  branch  of  her 
art  in  which  she  perhaps  is  conscious  of 
being  by  no  means  so  great  an  adept. 

In  the  last  generation  no  Neapolitan 
had  so  great  a  natural  capacity  for,  and 
such  acquired  skill  in,  the  art  of  bind¬ 
ing  as  a  man  who  bore  the  nickname  of 
Lup>one.  All  students  of  mediaeval 
literature  must  have  noticed  the  strong 
distinction  which  is  there  made  between 
a  magician  and  a  witch.  The  former 
by  an  inborn  faculty  or  deep  study  com¬ 
mands  the  spirits,  and  there  is  nothing 
essentially  wrong  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  though  it  implies  great  temptations, 
as  the  possession  of  exceptional  powers 
always  must.  The  witch,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  sold  herself  to  the  spirits  ; 
she  is  their  servant,  not  their  ruler,  and 
is  really  doing  their  work  when  she 
gratifles  her  own  wicked  propensities 
and  those  of  others.  One  is  often  in¬ 
clined  to  suppose  that  the  former  be¬ 
longs  essentially  to  the  realm  of  chival¬ 
rous  romance,  and  the  latter  to  that  of 
the  popular  ballad  and  legend.  Now, 
Lupone  is  an  essentially  popular  figure. 


He  was  a  Neapolitan  fisherman,  and  his 
name  has  probably  never  been  mentioned 
among  the  cultivated  circles  of  his  fel¬ 
low-townsmen.  Yet  his  power  and  the 
use  he  made  of  it  seem  to  have  partaken 
rather  of  the  nature  of  magic  than  of 
that  of  the  black  art.  To  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  fishermen  who  talk  about 
him,  he  appears  as  a  strong,  skilful, 
just,  and  magnanimous  character,  not 
by  any  means  as  a  man  who  has  said 
“  Evil  be  thou  my  good.” 

It  is  true  that  he  was  by  no  means  a 
saint  ;  he  had  a  strong  habit  of  self- 
assertion,  and  occasionally  played  rough 
practical  jokes  on  his  associates.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  fishermen  of  the 
day,  and  was  prouder  of  this  than  of 
any  of  his  other  accomplishments.  His 
advice  was  usually  begged  with  defer¬ 
ence,  and  his  company  regarded  as  an 
honor  as  well  as  an  advantage ;  but 
once  a  party  set  out  without  inviting 
him  for  a  rather  distant  and  important 
fishing  excursion.  He  felt  the  slight, 
rowed  out  after  them  alone  in  a  small 
boat,  and  spoke  some  words.  Their 
hands  fell  helplessly  on  their  nets  ;  they 
could  not  continue  to  lay,  nor  could 
they  draw  them.  Then  he  rowed  back 
to  Naples,  and  after  a  time  unloosed 
them.  They  never  treated  him  with 
such  disrespect  again. 

In  another  tale  he  appears  to  greater 
advantage.  Under  the  Government  of 
the  Bourbons  the  Coastguards,  whose 
only  legitimate  business  with  the  fisher¬ 
men  was  to  see  that  they  paid  their  taxes 
and  did  not  smuggle,  took  to  plunder¬ 
ing  them.  The  younger  men  of  the 
watch  would  launch  their  boat,  go  to 
the  high  seas,  and  demand  the  fish  that 
had  been  caught.  If  any  opposition 
was  attempted,  the  fishermen  were 
soundly  beaten,  and  no  effective  resist¬ 
ance  could  be  made,  because  the  guards 
were  armed.  Only  large  parties  of  men, 
who  were  known  to  be  determined  and 
to  carry  their  knives  with  them,  were 
safe.  This  excited  the  anger  of  Lupone  ; 
so  he  went  out  to  fish  alone,  and  when 
he  had  made  a  great  catch  he  was  as¬ 
sailed.  He  put  his  spell  on  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  beat  them,  and  took  away  their 
weapons,  which  he  hid  in  his  own 
house.  When  he  was  in  safety  he  un¬ 
did  the  charm.  The  members  of  the 
Coastguard  were  in  despair  at  the  loss 
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of  their  arms,  because  they  could  not 
say  how  it  had  occurred  without  betray¬ 
ing  their  own  evil  practices  ;  so  they 
consulted  Manetta,  like  our  hero,  a  half- 
historical  and  half-legendary  personage, 
whose  life  and  adventures  cannot  be  re¬ 
lated  in  a  parenthesis.  Manetta  said 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them  ;  the  fact 
is  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Lupone. 
Afterward  the  culprits  sent  their  parents 
to  beg  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured 
man.  They  offered  him  large  presents 
if  he  would  restore  the  arms  ;  but  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  f  have  no  weapons  ;  how  should 
I  overcome  six  armed  men?”  Then 
they  began  to  entreat  him  ;  they  urged 
that  their  sons  would  be  ruined  if  they 
appeared  unarmed  at  parade,  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  their  raids  on  the  fishermen 
should  cease.  On  this  condition  he 
gave  up  the  arms  ;  but  he  told  them 
that  their  sons  had  felt  his  power  once, 
and,  if  they  broke  their  word,  they 
would  feel  it  more  painfully  the  next 
time. 

This  Lupone  is  interesting,  as  the 
stories  told  about  him  really  embody  the 
ideal  of  the  fishermen  of  Mergellina, 
and  afford  a  picture  of  what  they  would 
like  to  be  ;  but  he  must  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  unsubstantial  myth.  His  son 
has  hardly  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and 
several  of  his  familiar  acquaintances  are 
still  alive.  Here  is  an  anecdote  that 
may  possibly  be  perfectly  true.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Lupone  was 
largely  engaged  in  smuggling  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  Coastguards  always  kept  a 
sharp  eye  upon  him,  though  they  were 
somewhat  afraid  of  offending  him — he 
had  so  many  friends.  One  day  they 
found  him  alone,  spreading  his  nets  on 
the  sandy  shore  of  Bagnoli,  and  they 
arrested  him.  He  said  he  would  go 
quietly  with  them  if  they  allowed  him 
to  beach  his  boat,  to  finish  drying  his 
nets,  and  to  give  them  into  the  keeping 
of  an  old  man  who  was  standing  oa  the 
shore.  They  were  pleased  that  he  was 
so  quiet,  and  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
Lupone  had  foreseen  that  a  great  storm 
was  coming  up,  and  was  as  dilatory  as 
he  could  well  be.  At  last  he  was 
obliged  to  go  with  the  Coastguards  ; 
but  they  had  hardly  left  the  shore  when 
the  storm  broke,  and  they  became  quite 
unable  to  manage  their  boat,  on  which 
they  begged  Lupone  to  take  the  helm. 


He  made  for  Nisida.  ‘‘  We  want  to  go 
to  Pozzuoli”  (in  the  opposite  direction), 
said  the  chief  officer.  *'  If  you  can 
steer  better  than  I  can,  take  my  place.” 
This  silenced  all  opposition.  When 
they  were  close  to  the  island,  but  not 
under  its  cover,  Lupone  said  :  “You 
want  to  go  to  Pozzuoli,  and  I  want  to 
land  here.  You  are  six  armed  men, 
and  can  kill  me  if  you  like  ;  but  I  can 
drown  you  all.  Which  of  us  is  to  have 
his  way  ?”  The  guards  capitulated, 
and  he  brought  the  boat  into  safety. 
After  this  the  authorities  never  inter¬ 
fered  with  him. 

All  these*  stories  have  various  forms. 
No  two  persons  tell  them  in  quite  the 
same  way.  In  some  accounts  of  this 
adventure,  for  example,  all  mention  of 
the  storm  is  omitted,  and  the  escape  of 
Lupone  is  attributed  entirely  to  his 
magical  power.  In  the  narratives  here 
given  the  clearest  or  apparently  best 
authenticated  form  has  been  chosen. 
Gallo  Gallo  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
an  earlier  generation  than  Lupone — at 
least  his  name  is  less  familiar,  and  the 
stories  told  about  him  are  at  once  more 
marvellous  and  more  disconnected. 
They  seem  to  be  either  a  conglomerate 
of  separate  tales,  or  the  scattered  rem¬ 
nants  of  some  old  fisher’s  romance. 

Gallo  Gallo  once  found  a  child  crying 
by  the  roadside  when  he  was  passing 
through  the  old  Grotto — the  tunnel  ex¬ 
cavated  by  the  Romans,  which  even  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Petrarch  was  supposed 
to  have  been  bored  by  the  magician 
Virgil  and  the  demons  under  his  com¬ 
mand  in  a  single  night,  and  which  is 
mentioned  in  Marlowe's  Faustus.  In 
pity  he  took  the  little  thing  up  to  carry 
it  to  Bagnoli,  to  which  village  he  was 
going,  but  with  each  step  it  grew  heav¬ 
ier,  till  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  put  it 
down,  and  go  his  own  way.  It  was  not 
a  child,  but  a  spirit.  (It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  word  used  by  the  nar¬ 
rator  in  this  case  was  not  manaciello  but 
spirito.)  The  next  time  he  passed 
through  the  Grotto,  he  remembered  the 
circumstance,  and  found  a  can  filled 
with  oil  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
left  the  child.  He  took  it  up,  and  it 
seemed  light  at  first,  but  soon  became 
so  heavy  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
it  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  fishing  with  a  number 
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of  others  near  the  coast  off  Lago  Patria, 
beyond  Cumae,  when  bad  weather  set 
in,  and  they  were  detained  for  several 
days.  He  had  all  the  money  destined 
for  household  expenses  with  him  ;  one 
of  the  great  festivals — either  Christmas 
or  Easter — was  at  hand,  and  he  knew 
his  family  could  not  keep  it  properly 
unless  he  returned.  He,  therefore,  tried 
to  persuade  some  of  his  companions  to 
walk  back  with  him,  while  the  others 
took  care  of  the  boats  and  nets  ;  but 
this  they  refused  to  do,  so  he  started 
alone.  On  the  shore  of  Cumae  he  met 
a  robber  with  a  dog  and  a  gun,  who 


demanded  his  money,  which  he  gave  at 
once.  There  was,  however,  something 
in  his  face  which  displeased  and  fright* 
ened  the  brigand,  so  he  resolved  to  kill 
him,  and  bid  him  dig  a  grave.  This  the 
fisherman  did,  but  in  the  mean  time  he 
worked  a  spell  on  him  and  his  dog.  He 
compelled  the  former  to  lie  down  si¬ 
lently,  and  remain  motionless  in  the 
grave,  and  rendered  the  latter  incapable 
of  moving  or  barking.  Then  he  took 
back  his  money,  and  went  home.  When 
he  was  in  safety,  he  undid  the  charm. — 
Saturday  Review. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

BY  HENRY  QUILTER. 

Lady  Frath.—"  Then  you  think  that  episode  between  Susan  the  dairymaid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss.  .  .  ?” 
Britk. — “  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  !'*  William  Cokgmvk. 

Hamlet. — “  O,  reform  it  altofether.  And  let  those  that  play  your  clowas,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them ;  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  lauch,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too  : 
though,  in  the  mean  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered  :  that’s  villanous ;  and  shows 
a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  So,  make  you  ready.”  William  SHAKBsraAKE. 


There  are  few  peculiarities  of  the 
present  day  more  marked  than  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  given  to  all  theatrical 
matters,  and  the  concern  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  social  status  of  the  actor. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  London 
has  been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  ;  the  salaries  of  actors 
and  actresses  in  that  time  have  been  at 
least  trebled  in  amount ;  and  the  minute 
attention  now  given  to  every  detail  of 
mounting,  scenery,  and  accessories  of  a 
play  has  had  no  parallel  in  any  age  of 
the  world. 

The  actor  and  actress  are  now  to  be 
met  in  houses  to  which  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  they  could  have  had  no  possible  ac¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  exalted  rank  conferred 
upon  them  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  highest  social  apotheosis  in  the  visit 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  to  Osborne, 
and  the  distinguished  reception  awarded 
to  them,  after  their  performance,  by  the 
Queen  herself. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
day  will  come  when  a  knighthood  will 
be  bestowed  on  a  favorite  tragedian,  and 
we  have  already  reached  the  time  when 
comic  singers  are  entertained  by  the 


Heir-Apparent  at  the  private  supper 
parties  at  Marlborough  House. 

All  this  seems  to  betoken  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  stage  affairs,  and  a 
much  higher  estimate  of  the  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  histrionic  matters.  There  is, 
however,  one  slight  drawback  to  be 
made  to  this  otherwise  golden  progress, 
and  that  in  a  matter  which  we  are  apt 
to  consider  as  of  grave  importance.  For 
though  theatres  multiply,  and  actors  rise 
to  a  giddy  height  of  social  eminence  ; 
though  managers  reap  golden  profits, 
and  the  theatres  are  crowded  nightly  : 
though  ladies  of  title  grace  “  the 
boards,"  and  Royalty  smiles  from  the 
"boxes,"  in  the  midst  of  all  this  his¬ 
trionic  progress  the  drama  itself  seems 
to  languish — nay,  almost  to  die.  If  we 
look  at  the  performances  of  our  most 
popular  theatres — and,  be  it  understood, 
by  this  I  am  referring  only  to  the  picked 
theatres  of  the  metropolis,  especially  of 
the  West  End  ;  what  is  the  kind  of  en¬ 
tertainment  that  we  find  offered  to  the 
public  ?  and  what  evidence  does  it 
afford  that  dramatic  literature  is  flour¬ 
ishing  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  all  other  theatrical  matters  ?  The 
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evidence  is,  I  fear,  of  an  entirely  oppo¬ 
site  kind.  And  if  we  consider  the  most 
successful  plays  of  the  last  dozen  years, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  for  the  most 
part  been  adaptations  of  foreign  works, 
melodramas  of  the  crudest  and  most  un¬ 
natural  kind,  farcical  comedies  built 
upon  the  lines  of  Palais- Royal  farces,  or 
so-called  comic  operas,  whose  comedy 
has  frequently  consisted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  pretty  girls,  as 
over-  and  under-dressed  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  would  permit. 

What,  for  instance,  has  dramatic  lit¬ 
erature  to  do  with  pieces  such  as  “  The 
Private  Secretary”  or  “  Little  Jack 
Sheppard,”  to  mention  only  two  of  the 
latest  most  successful  pieces  ?  The  one 
is  simply  a  three-act  farce,  entirely  with¬ 
out  pretensions  to  construction  or 
probability  of  incident,  and  carried 
through  only  by  the  verve  and  wit  of  the 
actors  employed.  The  other  is  a  still 
less  consistent  burlesque  version  of  an 
old  story,  in  which  irrelevances  of  every 
kind  are  freely  introduced,  and  the  music 
is  gathered  impartially  from  half-a-dozen 
different  sources.  If  we  look  at  the 
play-houses  which  produce  work  of  a 
more  ambitious  character — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  St.  James's,  the  Lyceum, 
the  Haymarket — we  find  their  repertoire 
consists  either  of  plays  avowedly  or  un- 
avowedly  derived  from  French  sources, 
or  of  dramas  which  were  not  new  even 
in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers. 

There  has  not  been  since  the  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Lytton  a  single  new 
comedy  of  manners  which  could  be  com¬ 
pared  for  an  instant,  as  a  work  of  liter¬ 
ary  art,  with  his  play  of  “  Money,”  or 
even  with  the  much-abused  "  Lady  of 
Lyons,”  which  still,  in  spite  of  every 
absurdity,  holds  its  own  in  modern 
dramatic  literature,  simply  because  of 
its  construction  and  literary  quality. 
The  nearest  approach  to  work  of  this 
character — work,  that  is,  which  sought 
to  realize  from  beginning  to  end  an  ade¬ 
quate  dramatic  motive  and  treated  it 
with  some  approach  to  literary  consis¬ 
tency — was  what  is  now  known  as  the  tea- 
cup-and-saucer  school  of  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  :  the  comedies  of  ”  Caste,” 
”  Ours,”  ”  Society,”  “  School,”  etc.* 

*  I  purposely  omit  all  mention  of  those 
dramas  which  have  been  simply  adaptations  of 
popular  works  of  fiction,  such,  for  instance,  as 


But  reading  these  apart  from  the  stage 
— even  allowing  them  to  be  that  which 
in  several  instances  they  certainly  were 
not,  entirely  original  productions — their 
literary  merits  dwindle  to  a  combination 
of  smart  dialogues,  and  sentiment  of  the 
most  washy  and  trivial  description. 
These  pieces  owed  their  success  to  the 
perfection  of  their  mounting,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  theatres  in  which  they  were 
played,  and  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft  for  making  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  company  speak  and  move 
on  the  stage  like  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  consider 
the  point,  as  the  Robertsonian  school 
has  at  the  present  time  wholly  lost  its 
hold  upon  theatrical  sympathies.  It 
perished  with  the  removal  of  those  who 
had  created  it  to  a  larger  theatre  ;  its 
threadbare  motive  became  evident  the 
instant  the  scale  of  its  reproduction  was 
enlarged. 

Since  then  there  has  been  no  develop¬ 
ment  of  dramatic  literature  which  could 
be  for  a  moment  seriously  considered. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  one  author  whose 
genius  might  have  produced  great  work, 
as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  later  on, 
meeting  with  but  modified  success  in  his 
attempts  at  serious  writing,  hit  by 
chance  upon  that  line  of  comic  opera 
which  he  has  since  pursued  with  such 
unswerving  fidelity  and  extraordinary 
success.  But  ”  Patience”  and  “  Pina¬ 
fore,”  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  etc., 
are,  after  all,  but  highly  developed 
”  Bab  Ballads,”  and  can  scarcely  be 
considered  seriously  from  a  literary  point 
cf  view. 

Turn  to  Mr.  Irving,  whose  manage¬ 
ment  is  so  frequently  said  to  have  done 
so  much  to  raise  the  drama,  and  think 
what  dramatic  literature  he  has  found 
available  for  the  Lyceum  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years.  W'hat  has  his 
repertoire  been  ?  Shakespeare  of  course, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  older  playwrights  ; 
the  ”  Lady  of  Lyons”;  an  adaptation 
of  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  story  of  the 
”  Bells  ”;  two  or  three  dramas  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wills — so  dreary  in  their  nature 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  been  but 
partial  successes  even  at  the  Lyceum  ; 

the  “Never  too  Late  to  Menrt’’  of  Charles 
Rcade,  the  “  Man  and  Wife”  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  or  the  “  East  Lynne”  of  Mrs.'  Henry 
Wood. 
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and  a  revival  of  one  or  two  indifferent  the  revival  of  the  old  ones  becomes  rarer 
plays,  such  as  "  The  Two  Roses*’  by  Mr.  every  day. 

Albery.  Not  a  single  fresh  drama  or  So,  too,  with  regard  to  pantomime  in 
tragedy  of  the  slightest  literary  merit  has  its  old  form  ;  this  too  has  entirelv  van- 
Mr.  Irxnng  been  able  to  procure  during  ished-  Only  one  West  End  theatre 
his  whole  period  of  management ;  and  vet  annually  attempts  to  produce  a  so-called 
it  is  notorious  that  this  actor  is  one  who  pantomime,  and  this  production  has  but 
would  be  only  too  ready  to  produce  fresh  little  analogy  with  its  old  namesake, 
work  if  he  could  find  it  of  adequate  True,  the  harlequinade  and  the  trans¬ 
merit.  formation  scene  are  still  there,  but  the 

Turn  to  the  St.  James’s,  where  Mr.  rest  is  simply  what  the  French  call 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare  have  spectacle,  interlarded  with  music-hall 
long  reigned  supreme.  If  we  recall  the  ditties.  It  is  indeed  no  longer  a  piece 
names  of  their  plays  year  by  year,  we  find  which  is  produced  for  children,  in  which 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  are  of  the  good  and  bad  fairies  struggle  for 
foreign  origin,  and  that  those  which  are  supremacy,  and  all  sorts  of  marvellous 
not  are  either  adaptations,  more  or  less  supernatural  occurrences  work  together 
skilfully  concocted  from  novels,  such  as  for  the  crowning  of  virtue  and  the  con- 
“The  Squire,’’ or  elaborate  revivals  of  fusion  of  villany.  Nous  avons  change 
old  English  comedies.  Here,  too,  it  tout  cela.  The  simple  fun  and  simple 
may  be  affirmed  without  contradiction,  beliefs  of  our  fathers  are  no  longer  our 
that  not  a  single  play  of  serious  preten-  own,  and  with  them  has  died  the  panto- 
sions  has  been  produced  of  late  years  mime,  which  was  perhaps  their  most  di- 
which  treated  of  English  manners,  and  rect  expression. 

was  entirely  original  work.  Burlesque  too,  as  it  used  to  be  un- 

To  whatever  theatre  we  cast  our  eyes  derstood,  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
the  same  result  stares  us  in  the  face,  development  of  the  French  extravaganza 
Brobdingnagian  farces,  more  or  less  im-  and  opera-bouffe  —  development  due 
bccile  or  improper — and  generally  a  com-  partly  to  the  genius  of  two  or  three  brill- 
bination  of  both — there  are  in  plenty,  iant  French  composers,  such  as  Offen- 
Music-hall  songs,  pointed  with  allusions  bach  and  Lecocq,  and  still  more  to  the 
of  questionable  decency  and  unquestion-  Gallicizing  influence  which  has  pervaded 
able  bad  taste,  accompanied  by  a  dis-  society  since  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
play  of  pretty  limbs  and  faces — of  these  war.  Such  pieces  as  the  old  Strand  and 
there  is  no  lack.  For  the  rest  of  our  Royalty  burlesques  might  be  sought  for 
dramatic  entertainment  we  must  go  to  in  vain  to-day  throughout  the  length 
the  melodramas  of  Drury  Lane,  the  and  breadth  of  England.  “  Ixion,’’ 
Princess’s,  the  Adelphi,  which  even  “  Medea,’’  “  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
their  admirers  could  hardly  put  forward  Gold,’’  “  Ino,’’  “  Romulus  and  Remus’’ 
as  works  of  dramatic  literature.  — do  not  the  very  names  of  these  pieces 

It  is  curious  to  note  also,  that  during  provoke  a  smile  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  there  are  four  kinds  those  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect 
of  English  theatrical  productions  which  their  production  ?  For  they  were,  what 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  their  name  imports,  genuine  burlesques, 
and  that  these  four  were  species  of  plays  real  parodies  of  stories  familiar  to  us  all 
essentially  national  in  their  character.  — bustled  through  in  half  an  hour  or  so. 
The  short  one-act  farce,  properly  so-  with  song  and  dance  and  ludicrous  ac- 
called,  which  admitted  vulgarity  as  it  tion,  and  yet  with  a  genuine  consistency 
were  for  ten  minutes,  if  only  it  was  sue-  and  raison  in  their  wildest  extrava- 
cessful  in  combining  it  with  humorous  gancies.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  bright 
incident — the  farce,  for  instance,  such  eyes  and  delicately  moulded  limbs  were 
as  “  Box  and  Cox,’’  “  To  Oblige  Ben-  by  any  means  absent  in  these  old  times, 
son,’’ and  “  A  Kiss  in  the  Dark’’ — is  though  the  odious  habit  of  filling  the 
now  as  dead  as  the  Pharaohs.  I  shall  stage  with  handsome  women  very  much 
attempt  to  explain  the  reason  for  this  a  over-dressed,  who  can  neither  sing  nor 
little  farther  on  ;  for  the  present  it  is  dance,  nor  do  anything  but  stand  about 
sufficient  to  notice  the  fact  that  such  in  a  helpless  come-and-look-at-me  sort 
farces  are  no  longer  written,  and  that  of  manner,  had  not  then  obtained  favor. 
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The  fourth  kind  of  piece  which  has 
faded  away  from  the  stage  of  to-day,  or 
only  survives  in  remote  corners  of  the 
East  End  or  transpontine  theatre,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  romantic  drama  ; 
the  drama,  that  is,  of  hairbreadth 
escapes,  prison  cells,  rustic  maidens, 
scarlet-coated  and  cocked-hat  soldiers, 
comic  Irishmen,  and  generally  a  king, 
regent,  or  general,  to  act  as  a  Deus  ex 
machind  at  the  end  of  the  play.* 

Pieces  of  this  kind — which  .touch  on 
the  one  side  melodrama,  and  on  the 
other  the  more  serious  comedies  of  so¬ 
cial  life — were  about  twenty  years  ago 
the  staple  of  the  English  drama  ;  sur¬ 
vivals  perhaps  from  Byron’s  poems  and 
Scott’s  novels,  and  full  of  somewhat 
grandiloquent  sentiments  and  occasion¬ 
ally  fustian  pathos,  but  in  the  main 
founded  upon  a  genuine  human  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  for  simple  people  full  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  interest.  They  asked  chiefly, 
however,  for  assent  to  wholesome  if 
somewhat  old-fashioned  doctrines,  and 
took  us  for  an  hour  or  two  to  a  world 
which,  if  a  little  unreal  in  the  directness 
of  its  rewards  for  virtue,  and  the  in¬ 
stancy  of  its  punishments  for  vice,  did 
at  least  recognize  some  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  reserved  its  sym¬ 
pathy  for  decent  things  and  people,  and 
its  scorn  for  what  was  worthy  of  con¬ 
demnation.  There  were,  too,  mixed  up 
with  its  sentimentality,  elements  of  fun 
and  flghting,  such  as  to  our  unregener¬ 
ate  British  nature  gave  considerable  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  stirred  the  blood  of  the 
gallery  pleasantly. 

These  four  varieties  of  drama  have 
passed  away,  and,  as  1  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  their  place  has 
been  supplied  by  the  opera-bouffe,  the 
farcical  comedy,  and  the  French  drama 
of  manners,  for  the  most  part  connected 
with  the  adultery — either  real  or  at¬ 
tempted — of  a  wife  or  husband.  It  will 
be  noticed,  no  doubt,  that  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  from  my  list  of  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  all  mention  of  the  decadence  of 
the  tragic  drama  ;  but  in  truth  this  was 
dead  at  an  even  earlier  period.  The 

*  Perhaps  “  Lady  Clancarty,”  now  playing 
at  the  St.  James’s,  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Tay¬ 
lor,  may  be  quoted  as  a  survival  of  this  species 
of  drama,  and  the  same  writer’s  "  Plot  and 
Passion"  forms  another  instance. 


tragedies  which  maintain  their  place 
upon  the  English  stage  do  so,  despite  the 
prejudice  of  theatre-goers,  by  the  sheer 
power  of  their  literary  merit,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  actor  or  actress  who 
occasionally  insists  upon  undertaking 
them.  But  their  number  has  not  been 
added  to  for  many  years  by  even  a  sin¬ 
gle  example,  and  this  fact  must  stand 
fur  what  it  is  worth  in  considering  the 
decline  of  our  dramatic  literature.  For 
tragedy,  after  all,  is  its  highest  form, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  greatest  dramas 
of  the  world  in  all  ages  have  been  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  power. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
summary  that  the  decline  of  English 
dramatic  literature,  which  I  assert,  con¬ 
sists — I.  In  the  entire  absence  from  our 
stage  of  genuine  comedies  of  English 
life  ;  2.  In  the  neglect  ot  the  tragic 
drama ;  3.  In  the  decadence  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  dramatic  representation 
which  were  peculiarly  national ;  4.  In 
the  substitution  for  all  these  of  Gallic 
dramas,  and  English  dramas  founded 
upon  Gallic  theories  and  habits  of  life. 

Such  three-act  farces  as  the  “  Blue 
Dominoes,"  “  The  Great  Divorce 
Case,”  “The  Candidate,’’  and  many 
others  of  the  popular  Criterion  produc¬ 
tions,  are  English  only  in  name,  and 
represent  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
lowest  Parisian  morality,  which  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  our  stage  will  allow.  They 
owe  their  popularity  to  the  influence  of 
fashionable  society  upon  dramatic  mat¬ 
ters,  and  to  that  decadence  in  national 
spirit  and  taste  which  has  made  us  of 
late  years  think  that  all  artistic  products 
emanating  from  France  must  of  necessity 
be  superior  to  those  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Capitally  acted,  execrably  written 
and  conceived  with  a  foul  Boulevard 
cynicism  that  is  a  thousand  times  more 
pernicious  than  the  open  immoralities 
of  earlier  times  ;  plays  of  this  kind  have 
gradually  debauched  the  palates  of  our 
theatre-goers,  till  all  relish  has  been 
destroyed  for  less  highly-spiced  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Perhaps  a  partial  exception  may  be 
urged  to  the  above  statement  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  success  of  what  may  be  called 
the  national  melodrama  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  But  this  exception  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Mr.  Augustus  Har¬ 
ris,  who  has  of  late  years,  by  the  exer- 
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CISC  of  his  various  talents,  made  his 
theatre  so  successful,  has  done  it  by  a 
species  of  spectacular  melodrama  which 
has  appealed  more  to  the  prevalent  taste 
for  display  and  excitin^i'  spectacle  than 
any  national  feeling.  The  literary  qual* 
ity  of  such  compositions  as  “  The 
World,”  “  Human  Nature,”  ”  Youth,” 
”  Freedom..’'  etc.,  can  only  be  described 
as  absolutely  non-existent.  They  were 
farragoes  of  alternate  impossibilities  and 
absurdities,  in  which  one  incident  was 
simply  tacked  on  to  another  with  scarcely 
an  attempt  at  literary  construction. 
Mr.  Harris  was  a  clever  man  of  the 
world,  and  saw  that  the  public  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  plays  of  refined  nothingness, 
in  which  every  one  behaved  perfectly 
and  did  nothing  in  particular,  and  he 
went  boldly  to  the  ”  other  side  of  the 
moon.”  He  got  together  a  good  stock 
company,  with  two  or  three  good  low 
comedians  ;  he  engaged  a  playwright  to 
write  him  a  drama  which  should  have  at 
least  a  forgery,  a  seduction,  a  shipwreck, 
three  or  four  attempts  at  murder,  a 
house  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  a  scene 
at  a  dancing  saloon  ;  he  insisted  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  virtuous  maiden  and  the  guilty 
but  repentant  ditto  ;  the  good  old  hero 
full  of  gallery  appeals,  and  two  or  three 
villains,  one  at  least  of  the  comic  order  ; 
he  constructed  elaborate  scenery  and 
quick  changes  ;  he  engaged  a  couple  of 
hundred  ”  supers,”  and  drilled  them 
carefully  ;  he  instructed  his  low  come¬ 
dians  to  ”  gag”  tremendously,  and 
make  the  piece  “  go,”  at  any  cost  to  the 
author’s  meaning  ;  and,  as  a  perfectly 
deserved  result,  Mr.  Harris  tilled  his 
house  and  incidentally  his  pockets,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  greatest  ”  powers”  in 
theatrical  management.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  from  the  purely  artistic  point  of 
view,  to  be  sincerely  regretted.  If  peo¬ 
ple  had  done  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  they  would  have  left  Mr.  Harris 
comparatively  alone  in  his  glory,  only 
surrounded  by  his  comic  villanous  Jews, 
blushingly  patriotic  sailors,  and  perse¬ 
cuted  maidens  ;  but  they  didn’t,  and 
that  they  didn’t  proves  conclusively 
that  the  want  supplied  was  a  real  one. 
The  public  at  large  were  tired  of  thin 
spectral  comedies,  mostly  taken  from  the 
French,  and  having  their  main  motive 
Bowdlerized  beyond  recognition  ;  they 
wanted  something  they  could  under¬ 


stand  easily,  with  plenty  of  action  in  it, 
and  this  Mr.  Harris  gave  them,  as  he 
would  have  readily  given  them  perform¬ 
ing  elephants,  a  mermaid,  or  a  monster 
baboon,  if  he  had  thought  such  matters 
equally  attractive.  It  is,  however,  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  success  of 
these  unmeaning  though  bustling  melo¬ 
dramas  has  produced  a  crop  of  like 
kind  at  other  theatres,  and  seems  to 
have  debased  the  public  taste  for  the 
species  oi  amusement,  till  any  kind  of 
incident,  no  matter  how  inherently  im¬ 
probable,  or  even  impossible,  is  calmly 
introduced  by  the  authors  of  the  present 
day,  and  accepted  as  allowable  by  the 
audience.  A  certain  crudity  of  motive 
and  exaggeration  of  action,  is  doubtless 
indispensable  in  work  of  this  kind,  but 
there  is  no  more  reason  foe  inconsistent 
action,  or  irrelevancies  of  incident  or 
speech,  than  in  any  other  dramatic  work. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  melodrama 
should  be  less  artistic  than  a  tragedy  or 
a  comedy  of  the  most  elevated  kind  : 
the  difference  is  only  in  the  point  of 
view.  But  directly  you  let  your  clowns 
”  speak  (no)  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them,”  the  artistic  element  disappears, 
as  Shakespeare  saw  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
the  inevitable  result  upon  the  literature 
of  one  nation,  by  the  adoption,  through¬ 
out  the  most  cultivated  classes,  of  the 
manner  of  thought  and  behavior,  and 
the  artistic  sanctions,  of  an  alien  race, 
especially  when  the  national  habits  of 
thought  are  as  opposed  as  in  the  case  in 
point.  On  the  part  of  the  upper  classes 
there  is  apt  to  arise  a  disdain  for  their 
old  national  prejudices,  which  almost 
amounts  to  shame  ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  classes  the  effect  of  removing 
the  modifying  effect  of  the  example  of 
their  social  superiors — of,  in  fact,  be¬ 
stowing  the  sympathies  of  such  upon 
theories  and  practices  about  which  the 
bourgeoisie  know  little  and  care  less — will 
be  likely  to  produce  both  in  literature 
and  the  drama  a  more  crude  and  violent 
form  of  national  prejudice.  Between 
these  ranks  the  middle  classes  will  be 
swayed  this  way  and  that,  now  inclining 
to  the  earlier  faith,  now  being  tempted 
by  the  new  ;  in  neither  case  finding  a 
secure  resting-place  in  either.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  this  exotic  growth  of  sickly  senti- 
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mental  sensualism — for  so  in  plain  words 
should  be  described  these  bastard  Anglo- 
French  dramas — must  be  sterile  on  our 
soil  for  all  purposes  of  literature.  It 
has  no  root  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
where  alone  it  could  gather  nourishment, 
and  only  represents  the  morbid  tastes 
of  a  rich  and  over-luxurious  caste,  who 
have  what  Kingsley  called  “  a  dirty 
shame  of  their  honest  country’s  (father's) 
honest  name." 

No  doubt  much  of  the  decadence  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  above-mentioned 
cause  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  influence  of  passing  fashion  and 
foreign  morality  could  have  so  wholly 
destroyed  dramatic  literature,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conditions  of  the  stage  it¬ 
self— the  practices,  which  have  gradually 
obtained,  of  those  who  manage  and  those 
who  write  for  theatres.  I  do  not  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  good  English  plays 
produced  to-day — national  in  sentiment, 
healthy  in  tone,  consistent  in  honest  de¬ 
cent  story,  and  excellent  in  literary 
work — would  be  even  now  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  the  bastard  French  dramas 
which  our  managers  foist  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  our  writers  degrade  themselves 
by  adapting,  which  our  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple  find  to  be  the  only  theatrical  diet 
which  their  enfeebled  literary  stomachs 
can  digest.  It  is  not  a  fact,  after  all, 
that  adultery  is  the  only  interesting 
topic  in  the  world,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pound  of  effrontery,  cynicism,  and  filial 
affection  which  makes  up  the  character 
of  the  Parisian  of  to-day  has  really  very 
slight  affinity  with  our  English  tastes, 
and  very  little  hold  on  our  genuine  sym¬ 
pathies.  "  Ils  sont  simplement  en- 
train^s  par  le  flot  qui  nous  entraine 
tous,  le  flot,  d’une  civilisation  de  de¬ 
cadence-  Un  peuple  du  decadence  est, 
si  je  ne  me  trompe,  un  peuple  qui  n’a 
plus  que  des  app^tits,  et  il  me  serable 
clair,  que  de  haut  en  bas,  nous  sommes 
ensembles,  tous  la.  De  haut  en  bas,  la 
jouissance  cst  aujourd’hui  laloi  unique, 
et  r  unique  foi.  Tout  autre  religion 
n’est  plus  qu'une  bien-seance."  That 
is  M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  last  word  about 
his  countrymen  of  Paris,  and  it  is  such 
a  conception  of  life  which  the  French 
drama  reflects.  Why  is  it  that  our  man¬ 
agers  prefer  to  import  such  work  ?  It 
is  advisable  to  give  the  plain  reasons,  in 
the  hope  that  the  short-sightedness  of 


such  policy  may,  when  it  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  be  the  precursor  of  change.  To 
destroy  a  literature  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  success,  is  manifestly  a  very 
suicidal  policy,  if  it  be  not  even  charac¬ 
terized  in  stronger  terms.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  managers  are  men 
of  business  first,  and  patriots  and  liter¬ 
ary  artists  afterward,  if  at  all ;  and  the 
reasons  for  their  action  in  this  matter 
are  thoroughly  simple.  The  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  a  play  perfectly  upon  the  stage,  with 
the  enormous  amount  of  furnishing  and 
mounting  of  every  detail  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  taste  exacts,  is  so  great,  that  to  the 
lessee  of  a  theatre  it  is  a  matter  of  finan¬ 
cial  life  and  death  to  economize  the  risk 
of  producing  an  unsuccessful  play  as 
much  as  possible.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  much  less  risk  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  piece  which  has  already  succeeded 
(even  in  a  foreign  country)  than  one 
which  is  wholly  unknown.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  when  a  well-known 
Parisian  author  brings  out  a  work  that 
succeeds,  it  pays  the  English  managers 
much  better  to  give  them  a  considerable 
royalty  for  the  right  to  produce  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  than  to  buy  an  untried  Eng¬ 
lish  play,  which  may  be  a  gold  mine,  it 
is  true,  but  of  which  the  chances  are  al¬ 
ways  doubtful. 

T rue  it  is  that  this  is  somewhat  hard 
upon  the  English  author,  but  that  of 
course  is  not  the  manager’s  business  ; 
as  Mr.  Bancroft  said  when  he  removed 
the  pit  at  the  Haymarket,  “  My  first 
business  is  to  make  the  house  pay.’’ 
See,  moreover,  how  far-reaching  are  the 
consequences  of  this  action.  The  act¬ 
ing  right  purchased  from  the  French 
author,  the  manager  requires  some  per¬ 
son  to  translate,  and  probably  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  adapt,  his  original,  but  he 
can  hardly  go  for  this  purpose  to  a  first- 
rate  author,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case  ;  for  the  first-rate  playwright 
may  have  had  his  own  play  practically 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  and 
would  naturally  be  sore  on  the  subject  ; 
besides,  the  manager  has  already  had  to 
pay  considerably  for  his  copyright,  and 
can’t  afford  another  large  author’s  fee. 
This  leads  to  the  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  class  of  dramatic  authors,  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  the  capacities  of 
the  company  of  the  theatre  in  question, 
the  requirements  of  their  audiences,  the 
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amount  of  morality  which  they  require, 
and  immorality  which  they  will  stand  ; 
and  then  cut  and  trim  the  original 
French  version  till  it  hts  the  theatre  in 
which  it  is  to  be  reproduced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  frequently  done  by 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  company,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  manager.  The  play  thus 
becomes  a  queer  compound  manufac¬ 
ture,  partly  conditioned  by  French  mo¬ 
rality  and  social  exigencies,  partly  by  the 
requirements  of  an  English  audience, 
partly  by  the  necessities  of  the  theatre 
in  which  it  is  to  be  produced.  Is  this 
likely  to  be,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  work  of  literary  merit  ?  The  effect, 
however,  of  these  intermediate  authors, 
as  they  may  be  called,  unfortunately 
does  not  stop  with  the  production  of  their 
adaptations.  The  habit  of  writing  to 
fit  the  theatre  in-  translation  soon  leads 
them  to  the  construction  of  original  or 
semi-original  work  of  a  like  kind,  and 
the  manager  would  be  more  than  human 
if  in  such  a  case  he  did  not  have  a  lean¬ 
ing  toward  parts  evidently  fitted  for 
himself  and  his  company.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  plays  produced 
arc  written  in  this  way,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  held  is  practically 
closed  to  the  really  original  cultivated 
men  who  write  without  special  regard  to 
the  financial  success  of  their  plays  at  a 
particular  theatre.  In  briefest  words, 
the  change  in  dramatic  literature  is  the 
change  from  an  art  to  a  trade,  and  the 
results  are  of  a  corresponding  nature. 
Few  plays  produced  in  this  way  are 
printed,  fewer  still  are  read  or  will  bear 
reading — the  conditions  are  fatal  to  good 
work,  and  the  work  is  not  good  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  a  word,  instead  of  having  the 
picked  men  of  the  generation — the  poets, 
the  philosophers,  and  first-rate  literary 
workmen  generally,  as  authors,  the  man¬ 
ager  relies  upon  third-rate  craftsmen, 
who  will  shape  their  work  exactly  to  his 
requirements.  And  he  is  forced  to  do 
this,  because  he  dare  not  run  the  risk  of 
expending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
purchase  and  production  of  an  original 
work,  since  he  cannot  afford  to  run  the 
risk  of  its  failure.  The  only  cure  for 
this  evil  is  to  return  to  a  simpler  method 
of  production,  to  rely  upon  the  play 
rather  than  upon  its  scenery,  its  cos¬ 
tumes  and  its  furniture. 

If  it  comes  to  be  a  question  between 


paying  the  author  and  paying  the  up¬ 
holsterer — and  that  is  what  it  has  come 
to — by  all  means  let  the  upholsterer  re¬ 
main  unemployed.  Nothing  furnishes  a 
scene  so  well  as  good  dialogue,  and  no 
costume,  however  elaborate,  will  give 
much  pleasure  if  its  stage  wearer  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  trivial  or  inconsistent  action. 
Authors  have  to  a  great  extent  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  their  own  hands,  for  if  they  per¬ 
sistently  refuse  to  follow  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  adapt  no  more  French 
dramas,  but  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  and  write  original  plays,  it  is 
certain  that,  sooner  or  later — managers 
notwithstanding — they  must  have  the 
public  with  them.  There  is  a  positive 

OUTCRY  AT  THE  PRESENT  MOMENT  FOR 

A  GENUINE  English  play,  and  such 

AN  ONE  WOULD  ENJOY  POPULARITY  OF 
WHICH  ORDINARY  SUCCESSES  GIVE  NO 
CONCEPTION  !  If  any  proof  of  this  were 
wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
the  popularity  of  the  one  genuinely  orig¬ 
inal  phase  of  dramatic  production  which 
has  been  developed  of  late  years— the 
comic  operas  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  And  it  is  worth  while 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  regard 
of  the  former  gentleman,  since  he  is  the 
one  dramatic  author  of  our  own  day  who 
has  proved  himself  capable  of  standing 
out  against  the  hack  method,  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  of  producing  his  dramas 
from  the  point  of  view  of  works  of  art. 
A  man  of  great  though  peculiar  genius, 
his  serious  dramatic  work  has  never  at¬ 
tained  the  high  place  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion  which  it  undoubtedly  deserved,  not 
perhaps  so  much  for  its  actual  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  for  the  rare  promise  which  was 
to  be  found  therein.  It  is,  however,  in 
many  of  its  aspects  of  absolutely  hrst- 
rate  quality,  though  occasionally  there 
come,  alike  over  its  humor  and  its 
pathos,  strange  twists  of  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing.  Not  unfrequently  this  author  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  paradox  for  a  moral,  and  veils 
very  true  and  tender  feeling  with  sarcasm 
which  is  almost  morbid  in  its  intensity 
and  savage  in  its  scorn.  The  evil  chance 
which  mated  him  with  Sir  Arthur  Sulli¬ 
van  in  an  apparently  eternal  series  of 
comic  operas  must  always  be  regretted 
by  the  real  admirers  of  his  genius.  No 
doubt  “  bosh  pays,"  but  we  want  some¬ 
thing  more  from  those  who,  like  our 
author,  might  have  left  an  enduring 
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mark  upon  the  age,  and  have  touched 
the  drama  of  to-day  with  far  finer  issues 
than  any  with  which  it  is  at  present  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  certain  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  classical  work  which  our 
time  has  seen  was  made  by  the  now 
nearly  forgotten  earlier  dramas  of  this 
writer.  Such  plays  as  Charity,” 

“  The  Palace  of  Truth,"  and  "  Sweet¬ 
hearts,”  are  worth  a  million  comic 
operas  of  the  “  lolanthe”  and  "  Rud- 
dygore”  type,  and  will  last  when  the 
latter  have  long  been  forgotten. 

"  Charity”  is,  indeed,  in  motive  and 
literary  quality,  a  very  notable  literary 
effort  ;  it  marks  the  first  attempt  to  put 
into  dramatic  form  the  problems  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  life,  and  it  breathes 
throughout  an  amount  of  scorn  for  the 
pretence  of  religion  and  hypocrisy  of 
any  kind  which  makes  it  resemble  in 
intensity  a  picture  by  Hogarth.  But 
the  feeling  was  too  strong,  the  lack  of 
compromise  too  entire,  to  render  the 
work  popular  :  the  religious  people  were 
offended  at  its  tone,  the  conventional 
at  its  freedom.  Every  kind  of  Chad- 
band  and  Tartuffe  in  the  land  Jelt  his 
position  threatened  ;  and  the  work, 
after  but  a  short  life,  was  withdrawn, 
and  has  not  since,  I  believe,  been  repro¬ 
duced.  Then  came  the  so-called  fairy 
dramas,  "  The  Palace  of  Truth,” 
”  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,”  “  The 
Wicked  World,"  "  Broken  Hearts,” 
which  held  their  own  in  the  teeth  of 
much  adverse  criticism,  and  which  have 
been  frequently  revived  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Here  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Gilbert  showed  the  germs  of 
those  peculiarities  of  intellect  which 
have  since  marked  all  his  work — a  love 
of  paradox,  a  cold  deliberate  sarcasm, 
considerable  grace  of  expression,  and 
an  absence,  or  rather  an  incomplete¬ 
ness,  of  intention,  which  is  difficult  to 
describe,  but  clearly  felt,  in  all  his  later 
work,  as  if  a  man  should  take  another 
up  in  a  balloon,  and  then  hit  him  on 
the  head  and  throw  him  over  the  side 
of  the  car.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  this  author  treated  his  audiences. 
He  aroused  their  expectations  in  one 
direction,  then  dashed  them  down  in  an¬ 
other  ;  incongruity  lay  at  the  very  root 
of  his  wit,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  any 
of  his  comic  operas  will  show  that  the 
action  or  speech  of  most  of  the  charac¬ 


ters  might  be  in  no  small  degree  pred¬ 
icated,  by  thinking  what  was  the  most 
likely  thing  for  each  of  them  to  do  or 
say  under  the  special  circumstances, 
and  then  expecting  them  to  do  or  say 
the  exact  opposite.  And  in  the  literary 
quality  of  his  work,  the  mental,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  moral  contradictions  with  which 
he  so  delights  to  endow  his  characters, 
appear  and  take  their  revenge  upon  the 
author.  His  genius  is  like  the  Strephon 
of  his  own  creation — fairy  to  the  waist, 
and  thence  mortal  to  the  feet.  The 
hints  of  beauty  and  meaning  which  I 
find  in  all  his  work  are  frequently  de¬ 
stroyed  and  rendered  unintelligible  by 
the  author’s  apparent  desire  to  burlesque 
his  own  idea — to  show  you  a  beautiful 
thing,  only  to  explain  the  impossibility 
of  its  existence,  or  the  weakness  of  its 
character.  The  defect — the  artistic  de¬ 
fect  I  mean — of  the  work  is,  that  its 
satire  is  not  reserved  to  any  definite 
place  ;  it  spreads  everywhere,  and  oc¬ 
curs  when  it  is  not  wanted,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  consistent  and  necessary. 
We  feel  inclined  to  move  all  our  intel¬ 
lectual  furniture  out  of  the  author's 
way,  much  as  we  should  do  with  our 
actual  chairs  and  tables,  if  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  man  who  might  without  warn¬ 
ing  throw  a  back  somersault  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  conversation.  So  much  for 
the  defects  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  art ;  of  the 
merits  it  is  difficult  to  speak  (at  his  best) 
too  highly.  A  breadth  of  sympathy 
stands  revealed  in  his  ironies  such  as 
few  modern  writers  can  boast  ;  of  his 
hatred  of  sham  and  artifice  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  ;  his  wit  speaks  for  itself  ; 
but  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  point 
which  frequently  escapes  notice  — 
namely,  the  tender  way  in  which  this 
master  of  sarcasm  touches  genuine  emo¬ 
tion  and  suffering.  There  is  in  the 
English  language  no  more  perfectly 
tender,  beautiful  play  than  the  little 
two-act  dialogue — for  such  it  practically 
is — which  is  called  “  Sweethearts” — a 
play  which  no  one  without  a  genuine 
respect  for  true  feeling  could  possibly 
have  written  ;*  and  from  Mr.  Gilbert’s 


*  There  is  only  one  point  in  “  Sweethearts” 
where  Mr.  Gilbert  seems  to  have  allowed  his 
cynicism  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  that 
forms  the  one  defect  of  the  play.  This  is  al¬ 
most  the  end  of  the  second  act,  where  Sir 
Henry  Spreadbrow  expresses  his  great  surprise 
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other  plays  numerous  instances  of  simi* 
lar  tender  feeling,  though  none  perhaps 
so  sustained  and  so  perfect,  could  be 
given.  Even  in  the  “  Bab  Ballads’* 
themselves,  almost  the  only  serious 
poem — "  To  a  Dancing  Girl  " — is  in¬ 
stinct  with  penetration  into  the  true 
pathos  of  the  incident. 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  away  from 
the  decline  in  dramatic  literature,  but  it 
seemed  necessary  fully  to  recognize  the 
merit  of  the  one  author  who  has  done 
good  service  in  this  cause,  and  who 
might  have  done  far  finer  work  had  he 
not  found  that  what  the  public  wanted 
was,  not  the  best  thoughts  of  his  brain, 
but  the  lightest  froth  ;  that  he  was  too 
contemptuous  of  their  opinion,  or  per¬ 
haps  too  bitter  in  his  spirit,  not  to  give 
them  the  trivialities  for  which  they 
asked,  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  regret, 
for  an  artist  should  be  bigger  than  his 
audience ;  but  much  excuse  may  be 
made  for  a  writer  whose  best  work  has 
not  received  a  tithe  of  the  popularity  of 
his  least  important ;  and  even,  with  all 
drawbacks,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  proved  that 
original  writing,  English  in  motive,  of 
distinct  literary  quality,  is  still  possible 
on  our  stage. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  plays 
of  this  kind  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
at  the  present  time  ;  that  the  majority 
of  our  dramas  are  destitute  of  literary 
excellence  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  adoption  of  French 
motives  and  inferior  workmanship,  but 
seems  to  spring  from  some  deeper 
cause.  Can  this  cause  be  the  reflection 
on  the  mimic  life  of  the  stage,  of  the 
social  life  of  the  present  day — of  its  un¬ 
rest,  its  lack  of  belief,  its  cynicism  ?  If 
this  be  the  case — and  it  is  very  possible 
— we  have  at  once  a  very  clear  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  decline  in  literary 
excellence.  Great  dramas  are  almost 
invariably  founded  upon  a  single  and 
generally  a  simple  motive,  the  broad  hu¬ 
manity  of  which  supplies  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  dramatist  builds.  But 
what  broad,  simple  motives  can  the 
playwright  find  to-day  in  general  so¬ 
ciety  ?  No  doubt  the  old  sanctions  and 
feelings  are  still  there,  but  they  lie  below 
the  surface,  covered  up  with  a  cloak  of 


that  bis  old  sweetheart  should  have  kept  the 
rosebud  he  gave  her  "  alt  these  years  !’* 


affectation  or  indifference.  No  man  to¬ 
day  shows  his  love  or  his  hate  ;  he 
neither  toasts  his  mistress  at  the  “  Kit- 
cat  Club,”  nor  shoots  his  rival  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields.  If  he  believes  in 
anything,  that  is  the  one  thing  of  which 
Society  forbids  him  to  speak  ;  if  he  re¬ 
grets  anything,  he  must  assume  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  if  he  wants  anything,  he  must 
walk  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  it  may  apparently  be  obtained. 
What  scope  does  behavior  of  this  sort 
afford  for  dramatic  representation  ? 
How  are  the  materials  of  a  great  play  to 
be  found  in  this  concealment  of  feel¬ 
ing,  this  pretence  of  indifference  ?  Ob¬ 
viously  the  only  two  ways  in  which  it 
can  be  treated  on  the  stage  are  either 
the  cynical  or  the  humorous,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  the  most  successful 
modern  plays  are  those  in  which  one  or 
other  of  these  elements  prevails.  Take 
a  young  man  or  woman  of  the  present 
day  from  club  or  drawing-room,  and  set 
either  down  in  a  theatre  to  a  perform¬ 
ance  which  strives  to  enlist  their  sym¬ 
pathies,  in  what  our  fathers  would  have 
called  and  thought  a  legitimate  and 
straight  way  :  and  behold  !  they  are 
bored  ;  or  if  not,  they  pretend  to  be. 
Why  ?  Simply  because  the  interest  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  is  not  one  which  they 
wish  to  recognize — one  which  they  can 
square  with  their  every-day  professions 
of  faith,  or  no  faith.  What  !  this  girl, 
deceived  and  betrayed  by  her  lover, 
hiding  her  shame  in  flight  !  This 
brother  seeking  revenge !  This  son 
selling  his  ancestors  to  the  Jew  money¬ 
lender  !  ”  Pooh  !  pooh  !  My  dear  fel¬ 
low,  it’s  all  bosh.  What  a  fuss  to  make 
about  nothing  !  Girls  don’t  make  such 
fools  of  themselves  :  and  whoever  heard 
of  revenge  nowadays  ?  Why  shouldn’t 
the  beggar  sell  those  snuffy  old  ances¬ 
tors  ?  I  would,  jolly  soon,  if  I  got  the 
chance.”  That  is  the  sort  of  comment 
which  the  Society  youth  would  make. 
He  goes  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused, 
not  to  be  interested,  and  he  resents  see¬ 
ing,  even  upon  the  stage,  the  cloak 
plucked  away  from  those  springs  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  feeling  which  he  daily  endeav¬ 
ors  to  persuade  himself  are  ”  all  senti¬ 
ment,  don’  cher  know.” 

It  may  be  urged  that  this,  after  all, 
applies  to  but  one  section  of  a  small 
class  of  the  community,  and  that  among 
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the  elder  generation,  and  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  there  exists  but  little 
of  this  “  nil  admirari"  tone  ;  and  this 
is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  younger  generation  for  whom 
the  proprietors  of  the  play-houses  have 
to  cater  :  they  must  be  abreast  of  the 
newest  popular  feeling.  Besides,  it  is 
the  younger  Society  men  and  women 
with  whom  the  actors  and  managers  of 
theatres  enjoy  their  social  distinctions, 
and  from  whom  they,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  derive  many  of  their 
ideas.  The  middle  class,  too,  insen¬ 
sibly  follow  the  lead  of  their  social  su¬ 
periors,  and  enjoy  seeing  upon  the  stage 
representations  of  that  society  of  which 
they  have  no  other  experience,  though 
they  may  have  at  heart  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  therewith.  In  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  middle  class,  and  those  immediately 
beneath  them,  the  result  of  these  So¬ 
ciety  plays  has  been  to  force  them  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  it  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that  there  never  was  a 
time  upon  the  English  stage  wherein 
melodrama  of  the  crudest  kind  was  so 
popular  as  it  is  at  present. 

To  sum  up  the  above  scattered  ob¬ 
servations  r  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  our  drama  are 
in  the  main  to  be  found  in  the  endeav¬ 
ors  alike  of  the  fashionable  public,  of 
the  authors  and  of  the  managers  of  the¬ 


atres,  to  form  it  upon  a  foreign  rather 
than  a  national  basis,  for  dramatic  art 
can  never  have  any  true  life  except  in 
the  life  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
produced.  If  we  could  make  England 
France,  perhaps  we  might  have  fair 
plays  formed  upon  French  models  and 
French  theories  ;  but  till  we  can  effect 
this,  we  must  be  content  to  have  no 
dramatic  literature  at  all,  or  to  have  it 
as  it  springs  from  the  hearts  and  brains 
of  our  countrymen.  So  alone  it  will 
bear  fruit,  so  alone  it  did  bear  fruit  for 
three  hundred  years  in  the  roll  of 
great  names,  whose  thoughts  even  now 
“  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world  ’’ — men 
who  in  their  morality,  and  even  in  their 
immorality,  were  outspoken,  honest, 
and  sincere  ;  who  had  their  faults  and 
brutalities  ;  their  narrownesses  of  preju¬ 
dice,  which  belonged  to  their  nation  and 
the  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  but  who 
had  at  least  not  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
sneering  at  every  virtue,  and  finding 
their  only  interest  in  the  most  morbid 
aspects  of  humanity.  Surely,  with  all 
the  advances  of  thought  and  science, 
and  all  the  political  progress  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  there  may  be  found  motives  for 
a  nobler  drama  than  ever  found  Yavor 
upon  the  Boulevards,  if  once  our  play¬ 
wrights  turned  their  attention  to  the 
matters  which  are  going  on  before  their 
eyes  in  their  own  country. — Contempo¬ 
rary  Review. 
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I  REMEMBER  well  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  first  appearance  of  George  Eliot’s 
“  Adam  Bede,”  especially  in  the  little 
village  on  the  borders  of  Derby  and 
Staffordshire,  on  the  banks  of  “  my  be¬ 
loved  nymph,  fair  Dove,”  as  Cotton 
calls  her  in  his  ”  Stanzas  to  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton.”  No  such  literary  thrill  has  run 
through  all  classes  as  it  caused  in  roy 
time,  except  the  issue  of  ”  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  In  that  tale  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
painted  the  black  peasantry  of  America 
as  living  men  and  women  ;  and  in 
“  Adam  Bede”  George  Eliot  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  in  an  endeavor  to  show  us  the 
peasantry  of  pale-faced  England  as  also 
living  spirits  in  the  world.  Since  the 
Nxw  SxRiBS.— VoL.  XLV.,  No.  6 


poet  Crabbe,  she  was  the  only  British 
writer  who  had  looked  on  the  mass  of 
our  people  as  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
literary  caste,  and  so  worthy  to  have 
their  joys  and  sorrows  depicted  as  in 
sympathy  with  ours. 

”  Have  you  seen  roy  portrait  painted 
by  my  niece  ?”  asked  an  old  friend  of 
mine  one  night  as  I  stepped  into  the 
reading-room  of  the  village  where  we 
both  lived  at  the  time. 

‘‘  No  !  I  didn’t  know  you  had  one  an 
artist,”  I  replied.  “  Has  Miss  Evans 
turned  out  to  be  one  like  her  father,  but 
in  another  line,  of  painting,  instead  of 
carving  in  wood  and  stone  ?” 

“Not  that  one,  but  his  brother’s 
53 
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daughter,  Mary  Anne  Evans.  But  she 
calls  herself  *  George  Eliot  ’  now.  Not 
that  it’s  her  real  name,  but  a  literary 
one.  She  has  written  a  book  about  me 
and  my  wife,  and  touched  us  off  to  the 
life  ;  you  must  read  it.” 

”  Yes,  I  will,  for  you  are  just  the  man 
for  a  novel,”  1  answered. 

He  laughed.  He  was  grayheaded, 
and  I  but  a  conceited,  saucy  youth  then. 
The  speaker  was  in  real  sober  truth  Mr. 
Poyser.  Not  that  such  was  his  real 
name,  but  so  re-christened  by  his  niece, 
the  more  is  the  pity  for  her  fiction.  I 
see  him  and  his  good  wife  now  as  plainly 
as  then  :  she,  with  her  broad,  massive, 
square  forehead — a  true  Evans  ;  and  he, 
round,  laughing,  easy,  and  with  a 
twinkling  eye  at  all  her  sharp  thorns  of 
speech,  which  he  took  as  easily  as  if 
they  were  the  tickling  of  a  butterfly's 
wings  on  his  face — or  like  the  pin¬ 
cushion  for  her  special  use  as  the  old 
schoolmaster,  Massey,  declared  him  to 
be.  Both  have  since  gone  over  to  the 
majority,  and  are,  ”  like  a  tale  that  is 
told,”  vanished  to  the  unseen  land,  and 
only  leave  a  pleasant  shadow  on  the  wall 
of  memory  as  1  look  back  to  the  things 
that  have  been.  Yes,  old  and  charming 
friend,  you  were  not  the  beer-shop¬ 
keeper  of  Wirksworth,  the  landlord  of  a 
petty  public-house,  who  acted  as  shoe- 
ing-horn  to  his  guest’s  liquor,  but  George 
Gough,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Mappleton, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  whose  self 
(and  wife),  house  and  garden,  have  been 
as  beautifully  fixed  by  the  sun  of  your 
relation’s  genius  on  our  literature,  as 
the  rays  of  the  physical  sun  fix  a  shadow 
on  the  photographer’s  glass,  or  rather 
with  the  power  the  old  Arab  stories  re¬ 
late  of  the  ring  Solomon  gave  to  his 
chosen  followers,  to  fix  a  shadow  on  the 
wall,  as  the  body  passed,  of  whomsoever 
they  would  ! 

He  was  not  only  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  British  farmer,  but  a  man  of 
keen  literary  taste,  and  bright  wit,  and 
proud  of  believing  he  inherited  some  of 
his  grandfather’s  love  of  antiquarian  re¬ 
search— for  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Gough,  the  archaeologist,  and  his  wife 
the  sister  of  George  Eliot’s  father. 

I  did  not  fail  to  read  the  book,  and 
devoured  the  whole  in  one  day  as  a  first 
taste  ;  and,  as  all  others,  was  enchanted 
to  see,  for  the  Erst  time  in  our  modern 


prose  literature,  a  writer  who  could  see 
anything  different  to  “yokels,”  “clod¬ 
hoppers,”  “chawbacons,”  and  drunken, 
grinning  idiots,  among  the  villagers  of 
England.  Since  the  death  of  John 
Bunyan,  no  man,  except  Crabbe,  had 
recognized  the  deep  force  of  character, 
mental  power,  and  tragic  thought  that 
our  people  possess  and  live  among,  and 
yet  with  manly  hearts  go  on  with  the 
work  and  duties  of  commonplace  daily 
life,  and  all  its  oppressing  work  and 
dirty  toil,  as  a  sacred  duty — “  as  unto 
God,  and  not  as  unto  man,”  in  willing 
and  happy  faith  of  the  reward  awaiting 
them  from  their  Father  God,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Adam  Bede’’  had  represented. 
It  was  a  new  discovery  to  our  artificial, 
continental,  and  sceptical  literature. 
And  yet  it  was  whispered,  by  the  few  of 
her  relatives  and  friends  who  knew  the 
secret  of  who  George  Eliot  was,  that 
she  was  not  a  believer  in  the  faith  whose 
outcome  she  so  truly  and  pathetically 
wrote  of,  but  was  a  “  backslider” — to 
use  the  word  of  the  peasantry  for  such 
— and  in  some  way  a  source  of  pain  and 
shame  to  her  family.  What  that  source 
of  shame,  or  the  blot  in  their  eyes  was, 
I  never  learnt  for  years  after.  But  when 
1  did,  it  struck  me  that  she  wrote  out  of 
the  anguish  of  her  secret  heart,  at  the 
impossibility  of  ever  undoing  the  wrong 
to  her  mind,  soul,  and  honor  her  self- 
will  and  strung  passions  had  plunged 
her  into.  She  seems  to  me  to  have  al¬ 
ways  in  her  tales  been  looking  back  on 
the  pure  life  of  the  village,  and  the  con¬ 
tent  supplied  to  the  rustic  inhabitants 
of  it  by  their  full  faith  in  Christ  and  in 
God’s  loving  rule  of  them  and  all  things, 
with  a  longing  remorse  and  despair  such 
as  Eve  might  have  looked  back  with  to 
the  Eden  she  had  quitted,  and  to  which 
she  knew  there  was  no  return.  Eve  lost 
it  for  hope  of  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  Mary  Anne 
Evans  sought,  in  the  association  with 
unbelieving  companions,  and  in  the 
study  of  sceptical  writers,  a  similar 
knowledge,  and  both  alike  lost  mental 
peace  by  attaining  it.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  preach  a  sermon  on  her  moral 
and  religious  shipwreck,  though  an  im¬ 
pressive  one  it  is,  but  to  relate  a  few 
personal  anecdotes  about  the  persons 
who  live  in  her  tale  ;  not  as  fictions,  but 
as  facts  ;  not  in  the  forms  that  have 
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often  been  asserted  as  her  models,  but 
as  the  actual  men  and  women  she  had 
before  her. 

Dinah,  the  preacher-woman,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  was  suggested 
by  the  history  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  E. 
Evans  of  Wirksworth,  who  was  once 
the  most  popular  Wesleyan  orator  of 
North  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire. 
With  a  strange  perversity,  her  niece  al¬ 
ways  denied  this.  But  the  fact  cannot 
be  contested.  This  lady  is  said  by  all 
biographers,  and  by  her  depicter,  to 
have  ceased  to  preach  after  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  S.  Evans,  who  was  himself,  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  a  popular  speaker 
in  the  Connexion  ;  but  although  this  is 
sanctioned  by  the  novelist's  own  state¬ 
ment  about  Dinah  Morris  when  she 
marries  her  to  Adam  Bede,  it  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  Mrs.  E.  Evans  was  far  too  de¬ 
voted  to  her  work  to  be  stayed  by  mar¬ 
riage,  or  even  the  later  rule  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  prohibiting  fe¬ 
male  preachers.  The  plan  therefore 
adopted — and  which  was  (as  I  was  told 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  himself  an 
aged  local  preacher  of  Ashbourne,  the 
Oakbourne  of  the  novel)  contrived  by 
herself  to  evade  the  decree  of  the 
“Legal  Hundred”  in  Conference  as¬ 
sembled — was  that  her  husband,  Samuel 
Evans,  of  Wirksworth,  used  to  be  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  ”  Plan  of  Circuit  ”  to  preach 
at  two  different  chapels  on  the  same 
day  and  hour,  and  she  used  to  select  at 
which  of  them  she  should  appear  as  his 
substitute.  Thus  by  a  little  of  the  art 
of  casuistry  the  law  of  the  Connexion 
was  obeyed,  and  the  resolve  to  ”  win 
souls”  on  the  pilrt  of  Mrs.  Evans  (Dinah 
Morris)  attained  as  well.  “  We  were 
forced  to  give  way  to  her,”  continued 
the  old  preacher,  “  for  her  temper  was 
so  quick  and  masterful  that  she  ruled 
the  whole  circuit,  as  well  as  she  did  her 
husband  Sam  Evans.” 

By  this  authentic  anecdote  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  meek-spirited  Dinah  was 
not  a  mental  portrait  of  Mrs.  E.  Evans, 
though  in  essential  soul  she  was,  and  in 
good  part  suggested  the  figure  in  the 
picture.  Nor  was  the  bodily  presence 
of  the  novelist’s  heroine  from  her,  but, 
I  believe,  was  taken  from  an  earnest  and 
beautiful  preacher-woman,  who  was 
popular  on  the  Ashbourne  circuit  at  the 
date  when  ”  Adam  Bede”  was  written. 
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Her  beauty  was  of  the  type  of  the  rapt 
saint  in  an  old  picture,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dinah  Morris  in  the  first  chapter 
of  “Adam  Bede,”  when  preaching  on 
the  green  of  Ellaston,  the  Hayslope  of 
the  tale,  is  exactly  that  of  the  Ranter 
preacher- woman  I  allude  to  :  “It  was  a 
small  oval  face,  of  a  uniform  transparent 
whiteness,  with  an  egg-like  line  of  cheek 
and  chin,  a  full  but  firm  mouth,  a  deli¬ 
cate  nostril,  and  a  low,  perpendicular 
brow,  surmounted  by  a  rising  arch  of 
parting,  between  smooth  locks  of  pale  red¬ 
dish  hair.  .  .  .  The  eyebrows,  of  the 
same  color  as  her  hair,  were  perfectly 
horizontal  and  firmly  pencilled  ;  the  eye¬ 
lashes.  though  no  darker,  were  long  and 
abundant  ;  nothing  was  left  blurred  or  ' 
unfinished.  .  .  .  The  eyes  were  of  no 
peculiar  beauty,  beyond  that  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  they  looked  so  simple,  so  candid,  so 
gravely  loving,  that  no  accusing  scowl, 
no  light  sneer,  could  help  melting  away 
before  their  glance.” 

Yes,  that  is  she,  as  she  now  stands 
before  me  :  Sarah  Smith  the  farmer’s 
daughter,  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Oke- 
over,  which  nearly  adjoins  Ellaston 
(Hayslope),  and  photographed  as  she 
stood,  rapt  by  deep  religious  sympathy 
and  passion,  to  preach  hope  and  comfort 
to  the  rough  young  farming-men  and 
miners  of  the  borderland  of  Stafford  and 
Derby,  along  the  valley  of  the  pellucid 
Dove.  George  Eliot  always  strenuously 
denied  having  had  her  aunt,  E.  Evans, 
in  her  eye  when  she  drew  Dinah  Morris, 
and  probably  saved  her  conscience  the 
irritation  of  a  lie  by  the  reflection  that 
Ihe  mind  was  that  of  Evans,  but  the 
bodily  personation  that  of  Smith.  And 
further  to  excuse  her  equivocation,  Mrs. 
E.  Evans  was  a  Wesleyan,  and  Sarah 
Smith  a  Ranter,  as  the  people  call  the 
sect,  or  Primitive  Methodist,  as  they  are 
officially  styled,  as  she  makes  her  Dinah 
to  be-  Yet  there  is  not  a  doubt  Eliza¬ 
beth  Evans  was  her  original  thought ; 
but  Elizabeth  Evans  was  a  dark,  small 
woman,  not  fair  and  statuesque  like 
Smith. 

Yet  Adam  Bede  was  the  portrait  that 
attracted  the  national  attention  most 
deeply,  and  the  one  as  to  whose  per¬ 
sonal  identity  there  has  been  rcost  dis¬ 
cussion  in  literary  circles.  Some  assert 
the  model  was  her  own  father,  Robert 
Evans.  This  is  a  great  error,  as  his  tal- 
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ents — and  the  whole  family  were  above, 
far  above,  the  average  of  mental  ability 
— were  much  inferior.  The  real  Adam 
Bede  was,  indeed,  my  old  friend  in 
youth,  William  Evans,  of  Ellaston,  in 
Staffordshire,  a  man  of  genius  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  Gothic  artist,  sculptor,  and 
church-builder.  His  career  was  most 
extraordinary,  and  his  genius  in  his  art 
unrivalled  for  centuries  past.  He  was 
not  a  mere  draughtsman,  but  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  those  executive  artists  who 
filled  Britain  with  the  minsters,  cathe^ 
drals,  abbeys,  and  churches  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  and 
whose  devotion  to  their  science  and  art 
made  them  careless  as  to  the  fame  of  a 
literary  repute.  I  need  not  stay  to 
transcribe  his  personal  appearance,  for 
it  was  done  exactly  by  his  niece,  George 
Eliot.  But  he  was  not,  as  supposed, 
“  a  fine  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  man¬ 
hood,”  as  some  foolish  writers  have 
said,  for  he  was  by  blood  a  Welshman 
or  Kymro,  a  pure  Ancient  Briton  in 
body,  mind,  and  features.  A  day’s 
journey  in  Wales  will  show  you  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  like.  He  had  the  square, 
massive  features  of  his  splendid  and  te¬ 
nacious  race,  and  the  full,  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  forehead  and  coronal  brain  that 
distinguishes  the  Kymric  people,  with 
all  the  deep  but  silent  poetic  feelings  and 
devotion  to  literary  ideas  and  religious 
conviction  of  his  nation.  He  was,  and 
always  had  been,  a  High-Churchman  of 
the  British  type,  convinced  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  origin  and  purity  of  his  National 
Church,  and  doggedly  proud  of  its  tra¬ 
ditions  and  temples.  It  is  strange  that 
George  Eliot  did  no  justice  to  her  rela¬ 
tive  as  a  poet  in  sculpture,  but  leaves 
him  in  her  tale,  first  and  last,  as  merely 
a  worthy  energetic  village  carpenter,  and 
gives  us  no  suggestion  of  his  artistic  and 
executive  brain,  without  which  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Brito*  Arabian  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  called  Gothic,  of  our  age,  would 
never  have  been  accomplished.  He  de¬ 
signed  and  began  it  when  the  men  who 
were  afterward  associated  with  him, 
Pugin  and  Scott,  were  children,  or  only 
drawers  and  draughtsmen  of  old  frag¬ 
ments.  But  William  Evans  (Adam 
Bede)  never  boasted  of  this  fact,  and 
never  seemed  to  see  or  care  that  those 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps  were  reap¬ 
ing  fame  as  well  as  wealth,  while  he  was 


only  known  to  the  inner  circle  of  art- 
lovers  as  the  unrivalled  executor  and 
secret  suggester  of  great  works.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  out  his  ideas  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  taste, 
he  was  supremely  happy,  and  left  it  to 
inferior  men  to  air  and  puff  their  vanity 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  as  if 
his  works  and  thoughts,  which  they  had, 
as  draughtsmen,  put  upon  paper,  were 
the  offspring  of  their  sole  genius. 

I  had  often  wished  to  learn  from  him¬ 
self  some  account  of  his  life  and  works, 
but  as  he  was  the  most  modest  and  silent 
of  men,  I  failed  to  do  so,  though  we 
were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
friendship.  But  one  Sunday,  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  as  he  and  1  were  stroll¬ 
ing  home  from  afternoon  service  at 
Okeover  Church,  he  stopped  on  the 
crown  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dove 
which  unites  Staffordshire  to  Derby,  to 
watch  the  dancing  stream,  and  the 
ousels  flitting  over  it,  and  the  cloud  of 
green-drake  flies  sporting  upon  the 
water.  He  looked  intently  at  the  scene, 
and  I  remarked,  ”  How  beautiful  it  is  ! 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  river  from  this 
spot,  Mr.  Evans,  I  felt  as  if  it  would 
make  me  a  poet.  ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  he  answered,  *'  many  strange 
thoughts  come  into  us  when  we  are 
young.  I  used,  when  a  lad,  to  compare 
the  leaves  of  the  alders,  as  they  grew, 
with  the  carvings  of  them  in  stone  in 
Ashbourne  Church,  and  wish  I  could  do 
it  as  those  old  men  did.” 

”  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  you 
became  a  Gothic  artist,  sculptor,  and 
builder,”  I  here  said  ;  “  for  I  know 
that  you  were  not  brought  up  to  be  so, 
from  what  folks  say.” 

”  Well,  then,”  he  replied  to  my  de¬ 
light,  ”  I’ll  tell  you,  though  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  told  any  one  before.  I 
don’t  care  to  be  talked  of.  I  wish  to 
make  all  my  works  perfect.  If  I  can 
do  that,  it  is  enough  for  me.  No,  I 
was  not  educated  to  the  work  I  do.  My 
father  was,  as  you  know,  a  Welshman, 
and  a  wheelwright  and  carpenter  at 
Ellaston  :  for  I  never  quitted,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  leave,  the  district  of  my  birth. 
I  learned  his  trade,  but  from  a  lad  used 
to  copy  or  design  Gothic  sculpture  in 
wood,  and,  as  I  grew  up,  was  always 
urging  my  father  to  go  into  church-re¬ 
pairing  or  building.  He  used  to  say. 
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‘  Nay,  my  boy,  we  get  a  living  by  cart¬ 
wheels,  and  to  cart-wheels  I’ll  stick, 
and  so  must  you.  *  I  did  as  a  son  should 
to  his  father — obeyed  ;  but  my  desire 
for  artistic  work  was  like  a  fire  inside 
me,  it  made  my  bones  ache  with  longing 
desire  to  use  my  hands  and  mind  for 
other  things  than  ploughs,  cart-wheels, 
and  cottage  doors.  I  dreamed  of  it  at 
night,  and  I  thought  of  it  all  day  long, 
whatever  I  was  doing  ;  and  all  my  spare 
time  I  spent  in  visiting  and  looking  at 
churches,  at  Haddon  Hall,  at  Chats- 
worth,  and  carving  in  oak  imitations  of 
what  I  saw,  or  designing  fresh  forms. 
So  it  went  on,  I  entreating  my  father  to 
begin  such  work,  or  at  least  to  find  me 
money  to  start  it  myself — I  even  worried 
him  at  meals  daily  ;  but  his  reply  was 
always  the  same  :  *  I’ll  stick  to  wheels 
and  wrighting.’  One  night  my  discon¬ 
tent  and  rage  to  launch  out  to  my  in¬ 
stinctive  work  had  been  like  a  nightmare 
to  me,  and  at  breakfast  I  felt  frantic  and 
could  not  eat.  I  refused  to  speak  to 
my  father,  and  took  up  a  copy  of  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser  to  read,  to  work 
off  or  hide  my  rage  and  despair,  and 
the  first  thing  my  eye  caught  was  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  tenders  to  repair  Tutbury 
Church  !  I  flung  the  paper  on  the  floor, 
and  cried  out,  *  Father,  I  must  do  it  ; 
and  I  will  do  it.  Here’s  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  tenders  to  repair  Tutbury 
Church.  Let  me  send  one.  I’ve  saved 
a  little  out  of  my  wages,  and  if  you 
won’t  help  I’ll  pull  on  alone  by  borrow- 
ing.’ 

“  ‘  If  you’re  such  a  fool,’  replied  my 
father  with  anger,  *  as  to  try,  you  may, 
for  I  can’t  stand  you  longer,  always 
fooling  about  architecting  ;  you’ll  never 
get  the  job.  And  if  you  do,  you’ll  fail 
over  it.^ 

“  ‘  I’ll  try  at  any  rate,’  I  said,  and 
ran  out  to  harness  the  pony  into  the 
market-cart.  I  found  the  wheel  was  off 
it  for  repairs,  but  at  once  put  it  on  the 
axle  as  it  was,  harnessed,  and  drove  off 
like  mad.  But  before  I  reached  Tut¬ 
bury  I  cooled  enough  to  reflect  that  I 
was  about  to  offer  for  a  contract  with 
no  knowledge  of  what  was  required — no 
plans,  no  estimates,  and  not  knowing  to 
whom  I  was  to  apply  for  them  when  I 
reached  the  town,  for  in  my  excitement 
and  hurry  I  had  never  read  the  adver¬ 
tisement  through,  but  only  the  heading. 


nor  had  I  looked  at  the  date  for  tenders 
to  be  sent.  I  stopped  the  pony  and  was 
about  to  turn  back  to  learn  these  points, 
when  I  reflected  upon  the  contemptuous 
laugh  my  father  would  give  if  I  did  so 
and  confessed  my  folly  ;  and  that  I 
should  become  the  standing  joke  of  the 
Ellaston  wits  for  life,  so  I  pushed  on 
and  determined  to  take  my  luck.  I 
drew  up  to  the  vicarage  at  Tutbury,  and 
found  the  vicar  was  at  the  vestry-room 
at  a  committee  meeting.  I  went  on  to 
the  church  and  got  hold  of  the  sexton, 
who  was  there  waiting  to  answer  the 
calls  of  the  committee,  and  observed 
some  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  with  rolls 
of  paper  in  their  hands.  My  heart  fell, 
for  I  knew  they  were  builders  or  archi¬ 
tects,  and  guessed  that  it  was  the  day  of 
tender  for  the  works,  and  I  was  too  late. 
However,  I  thought,  I  am  in  for  it,  but 
I  won’t  return  without  a  last  try,  so 
took  the  sexton  aside  and  tipped  him, 
with  a  request  to  get  the  vicar  to  come 
out  and  see  me,  as  I  had  special  busi¬ 
ness  with  him.  He  pocketed  the  shil¬ 
ling,  and  soon  returned  with  his  chief. 
We  stepped  into  the  churchyard,  and  I 
told  him  my  errand. 

“  ‘  You’re  too  late,’  replied  he,  ‘  the 
tenders  were  sent  in  last  week,  and  we 
fix  for  our  man  to-day.  In  fact,  we 
were  about  to  vote  when  my  clerk  called 
me  out.  I  thought  you  wanted  me 
about  a  wedding  or  a  funeral.’ 

“  ‘  Can’t  you,  sir,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  put 
it  off  another  week  ?  I  never  saw  the 
advertisement  till  this  morning,  and  I 
started  without  breakfast,  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  did  not  even  read  the  notice 
to  learn  the  date.  If  you  will  let  me 
see  the  plans  for  five  minutes  I’ll  tell  if 
I  can  bid  for  the  work.  Give  me  a 
chance.  I’ve  been  begging  my  father 
to  let  me  begin  church-work  for  years, 
and  this  morning  he  consented.  If  I  go 
back  without  seeing  the  plans  he  will 
never  assent  again.’ 

“  He  must  have  seen  I  was  as  near 
crying  as  a  school-boy  who  has  forgotten 
his  lessons,  or  blundered  over  his  copy¬ 
book. 

**  ‘  Well,  young  friend,’  he  answered, 
‘  come  with  me  to  the  vestry,  and  I  will 
try  what  I  can  do  for  you  to  get  a  few 
days’  delay.’ 

“  We  went,  and  the  good  parson 
spoke.  ‘  Who  is  he — a  friend  of  yours  ?  ’ 
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‘  Is  he  an  architect  ?  ’  ‘  Who  recom¬ 

mends  him  ?  *  was  the  cry  round  the 
table.  The  vicar  looked  nonplussed, 
but  the  insolent  tone  of  the  speakers 
roused  my  Welsh  blood,  and  all  my  fears 
vanished. 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,’  I  said,  ‘  I  am  a  total 
stranger  to  your  good  vicar,  though  he 
has  admitted  me  to  you.  1  am  not  an 
architect,  but  a  carpenter.  1  have  no 
recommendation,  for  I  started  in  such 
a  hurry  after  reading  the  advertisement, 
that  I  would  not  go  to  ask  any  ;  but  Sir 
C.  Leighton,  or  Mr.  Harrison  of  Snel- 
ston  Hall,  for  whom  I  have  worked  and 
repaired  carvings,  would  have  given  me 
them  had  I  asked-' 

“  The  lot,  while  I  spoke,  were  shuf¬ 
fling  the  plans  and  papers  on  the  table, 
and  smiling  with  a  sneer  at  me,  when  a 
gentleman-farmer-looking  man  with  a 
red  face  glanced  at  me,  and  asked,  '  Mr. 
Harrison? — mv  friend,  Mr.  Harrison? 
A  first-class  man.  1  hunt  with  him.  If 
he  would  give  a  recommendation,  gentle¬ 
men,’  he  said  to  his  fellow-committee¬ 
men,  ‘  you  may  rest  secure  this  young 
man  is  respectable.’ 

“  ‘  No  doubt.  No  doubt,’  was  the 
general  answer.  *  But  what  can  we  do  ? 
— the  young  man  has  no  estimates,  has 
not  seen  the  plans,  and  to-day  is  the 
day  to  decide.  ’ 

“  The  farmer  jumped  up,  and  declar¬ 
ed  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  any  of 
the  estimates.  ‘  Give  the  young  man  a 
chance.  If  he  has  friends  such  as  my 
friends  Leighton  and  Harrison  ’ — he 
dropped  the  title  I  noticed — ‘  he  will  be 
respectable - ’ 

“  I  broke  in,  for  I  saw  I  had  now  a 
‘  friend  on  the  committee,’  ‘  Let  me 
have  the  plans  for — say  twenty-four 
hours,  or  to-morrow  at  this  time,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  will  bring  an  estimate,’  I 
cried. 

“  ‘  Do  it  for  Mr.  Harrison’s  friend,’ 
cried  the  farmer. 

"  *  Yes,  I  think  we  might  grant  that,’ 
said  the  vicar. 

“  I  was  told  to  withdraw,  and  in  ten 
minutes  called  in  and  given  a  copy  of 
the  plans,  to  be  brought  back  the  next 
day  with  my  estimate.  I  took  them, 
and  drove  home  as  hard  as  the  pony 
could  go.  I  ate  nothing,  but  sat  up 
through  the  night,  and  by  ten  o’clock 
next  morning  had  all  in  order,  though 


more  by  guessing  than  calculation.  I 
put  the  pony  in  the  trap,  after  a  stand¬ 
ing  mouthful  of  food  to  myself,  and  was 
off  again  to  Tutbury,  and  arrived  in 
time.” 

“Did  you  get  the  work  ?”  I  asked, 
breathless. 

”  Yes.  I  did,” — and  the  gray-headed 
man  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  a  strong  glance  of  Are  in  his 
eyes — “  but,”  with  a  sigh,  ”  it  was  a 
scandalous  shame,  for  my  estimate  was 
only  jC^9  lower  than  that  of  a  native  of 
Tutbury,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  trusty 
hand  at  work,  and  I  was  a  stranger.” 

‘‘  You  were  fortunate  to  have  been  a 
trifle  cheaper  in  your  figures,”  I  re¬ 
turned. 

“  It  was  not  that,  young  friend,”  an¬ 
swered  the  honest  and  true-hearted  man. 
”  Had  I  been  above  the  native,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same.  I  won,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  a  ‘  friend  on  the  committee.’ 
the  farmer,  who  did  not  know  me,  but 
who  wished  to  flash  the  boast  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  baronet  and  squire 
I  had  spoken  of  ;  and  he  declared  he 
would  smash  up  the  whole  bag  of  tricks 
rather  than  I  should  lose  the  contract, 
and  as  he  had  the  most  obstinate  temper 
of  the  lot  the  others  voted  with  him. 
And  now  to  give  you  a  lesson,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ”  that  you  will  find  useful  as 
you  try  to  push  your  way  in  the  world 
— there  is  no  such  thing  as  competitive 
success  on  earth — it  is  always  the  ‘  friend 
on  the  committee  ’  who  pulls  you 
through.  Competition  is  a  farce,  re¬ 
member  that.” 

”  But  you  must  have  competed  often 
since  then  ? — had  you  always  a  toady¬ 
ing  farmer  on  the  committee  for  all  your 
great  works  ?”  / 

”  You  are  mistaken,”  replied  Adam 
Bede  (William  Evans)  ;  ”  I  never  com¬ 
peted  again.  I  felt  so  ashamed  at  the 
injustice  done  in  selecting  me  that  I 
have  refused  to  have  it  inflicted  on  me 
a  second  time.” 

”  How  have  you  then  progressed  so 
wonderfully  as  to  have  a  European 
fame  as  an  executive  Gothic  architect  ?” 

”  In  this  way,”  was  the  answer.  ”  I 
always  tried  to  do  my  duty,  even  if  I 
lost  money  by  it.  I  never  scamped  a 
piece  of  work,  or  let  others  do  it  for 
me.  Thus,  on  looking  into  the  plans 
for  that  Tutbury  restoration,  I  saw  they 
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were  not  in  accord  with  the  original  de¬ 
sign  of  the  church,  so  I  talked  over  the 
architect-draughtsman,  and  suggested  al¬ 
terations  to  make  the  repairs  harmo¬ 
nize.  I  drew  out  sketches  of  my  ideas, 
made  full-sized  wood  models  with  my 
own  hands,  and  offered  to  allow  any 
alterations  I  proposed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  plans  without  extra  charge  by 
me,  or  increased  payment  on  my  con¬ 
tract.  He  was  a  man  of  sense  and  taste, 
and  I  had  my  way.  The  work  was  well 
done  in  the  organ-loft,  and  the  rest. 
Every  one  was  pleased,  and  I  got  recom¬ 
mendations  to  architects  by  it.  It  was 
not  done  as  we  should  now  carry  on  a 
restoration,  but  taste  was  defective 
then.  I  worked  hard  with  my  own 
hands,  besides,  and  lost  nothing  by  the 
affair.  By  it  I  got  connected  w'ith 
church  restoration,  and  in  time  with 
Pugin  and  Scott.  With  the  latter  I 
soon  became  right  hand,  and  he  never 
does  a  stroke  without  consulting  me.  I 
always  pleased  by  my  work  and  style.” 

‘‘  I  suppose  you  have  done  since  then 
many  larger  affairs  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  have,  of  large  ones,  either 
wholly  built  or  extensively  restored 
sixty-five  churches  and  cathedrals,  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  have  every  one 
more  perfect  than  the  last.  The  finest 
minster  restorations  I  have  executed  are 
the  two  now  in  my  hands,  St.  Mary’s, 
Staff^ord,  and  Lichfield.  There,  I  have 
a  fairly  free  hand.” 

“  But  of  all  you  have  done,  which 
church,  minster,  or  hall  do  you  con¬ 
sider  your  masterpiece  ?”  I  asked  rather 
impertinently,  as  young  men  will. 

He  hesitated,  turned,  and  scrutinized 
me  for  a  few  moments,  and  played  with 
his  glasses  as  if  with  a  chisel,  then  an¬ 
swered,  ‘‘  It  is  hard  to  say.  I  love  every 
one  best  while  I  am  doing  it,  but  to  my 
feeling  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
work,  as  a  piece  of  art,  I  ever  accom¬ 
plished,  was  the  little  church  at  Okeover 
we  have  just  left.  It  is  small,  it  is  al¬ 
most  like  a  gem  for  size  to  some  I  have 
done,  but  all  in  all  it  is  the  most  perfect 
work  of  my  life.  Mr.  Okeover  gave 
myself  and  Gilbert  Scott  free  hands  to 
do  as  we  desired,  cost  was  nothing,  per¬ 
fection  and  artistic  beauty  were  to  be 
all,  we  were  bound  by  no  contracts,  and 
I  put  my  whole  soul  into  it,  and  so  did 
Scott.  Yes,”  he  continued,  as  if  speak¬ 


ing  to  himself,  ”  I  think  that  was  the 
most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  did.  But, 
then,  Mr.  Okeover  is  himself  an  artist 
by  genius,  and  he  can  comprehend  art. 
Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  moving  on, 
‘‘  you  will  understand  why  I  so  often 
come  from  Ellaston  to  church  at  Oke¬ 
over, — it  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  I  once  had 
a  free  hand  to  form  my  own  thoughts 
into  things  to  be  seen,  and  to  know  that 
the  man  for  whom  I  did  so  can  appreci¬ 
ate  the  result.” 

We  parted  at  the  stile,  with  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  over  to  his  workshop  at 
Ellaston,  to  examine  some  splendid 
carvings  and  sculpture  preparing  for 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  Some  time  after 
I  did  so,  and  also  was  allowed  to  inspect 
his  residence  throughout.  It  was,  as  a 
basis,  the  old  house  of  his  father,  but  by 
the  son’s  wealth  and  genius  transformed 
into  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  villa  in 
Europe.  The  old  walls  were  cased  in 
and  out  with  the  richest  arabesque  or 
Gothic  work  in  oak  and  walnut.  Win¬ 
dows,  doors,  porches — without,  within, 
all  was  wainscoted  in  black,  or  dark 
oak,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  in  every 
room,  and  the  furniture  was  in  exquisite 
keeping  with  it.  It  was  the  dream  of 
its  designer’s  life,  fixed  in  imperishable 
form,  and  the  cost  must  have  been  im¬ 
mense.  Beside  it  the  richest  decorations 
of  a  palace  looked  poor,  and  had  its 
creator  and  owner  been  a  vain  man, 
who  advertised  his  genius,  it  would  have 
been  visited  by  connoisseurs  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  as  a  wonder.  But 
Evans  was  still  Adam  Bede  :  not  the 
British  peasant,  the  mere  vigorous 
craftsman  of  his  great-niece’s  novel,  but 
the  sterling  Englishman,  the  true  reso¬ 
lute  Briton,  whose  one  idea  was  to  do 
his  duly,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
God. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  fine  and  noble 
intellect — a  deeply  religious  man.  He 
has  been  dead  many  years,  but  he  has 
left  proof  behind  him  of  the  mighty 
capacities  of  the  race  he  sprang  from, 
and  its  superiority  to  the  vain  and  ap¬ 
ing  Frenchman,  or  the  volatile  and  sel¬ 
fish  and  effeminate  Italian,  or  the  stolid, 
conceited  German.  Why  George  Eliot 
omitted  to  display  the  noble  career  of 
her  uncle,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
humble  field  where  he  began  his  life,  is 
a  mystery.  It  would  have  added  force 
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to  her  work,  and  only  been  justice  to 
him. 

Mr.  W.  Evans  was  born  at  Castle 
Donnington,  in  July,  1797,  and  died  by 
an  apoplectic  stroke  on  the  20th  July, 
1868.  He  had  resided  sixty  years  at 
Ellaston,  and  I  believe  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Meakin,  now  lives  in 
his  villa,  or,  as  he  rightly  called  it,  cot¬ 
tage,  in  the  same  hamlet.  His  latest 
works,  after  Lichfield,  alluded  to  above, 
were,  a  new  church  at  Smallwood 
Manor,  and  another  at  Kingston,  near 
Uttoxeter  ;  and  his  final  one,  the  edifice 
of  Cheddleton  Church,  near  Leek,  for 
Mr.  Scott,  junior. 

On  the  death  of  William  Evans,  his 
business  as  a  Gothic  executant  architect 
was  passed  on  to  Mr.  Thorley,  of  Snels- 
ton,  Staffordshire,  who  had  been  his 
clerk  of  works,  and  no  doubt  he  con¬ 
ducts  it  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
its  founder,  except  as  to  inborn  genius. 

But  although  George  Eliot  had  un¬ 
rivalled  skill  in  delineating  the  outward 
presentment  of  our  villages,  and  the 
mental  power  of  our  peasantry,  she 
failed  totally  in  showing  her  readers  the 
atmosphere  of  “  reverend  and  godly 
fear"  in  which  they  breathe,  act,  and 
live.  My  reader  may  think  this  a 
strange  assertion,  for  she  in  all  her  tales 
constantly  speaks  of  religion,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  incarnated  the  old 
Methodist  spirit  in  Dinah  Morris.  All 
her  characters  are  professedly  religious, 
or  are  conventionally  so.  She  never 
depicted  one,  that  I  remember,  who  was 
intended  to  be  an  infidel,  or  without  a 
God  in  his  thoughts,  and  yet,  to  those 
who  knew  it,  she  entirely  failed  to  im¬ 
press  on  her  readers  the  spirit  of  in- 
tinctive  belief  that  our  people,  as  a 
mass,  have,  of  living  and  working  under 
the  presence  of  unseen  powers,  and  the 
government  of  God,  and  the  sense  of 
religious  duty.  This  spirit  is  really  in 
all  our  working  or  peasant  class,  whether 
they  profess  piety,  or  hate  religion  as 
many  do. 

But  where  George  Eliot  failed,  a  new 
aspirant  has  fully  succeeded  in  display¬ 
ing  the  varied  tone  of  the  national  and 
especially  rustic  mental  atmosphere  of 
our  people.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
whose  **  Shadow  of  a  Crime"  struck  a 
new  note  in  this  respect,  in  advance  of 
George  Eliot  and  her  echoes  from  the 


hedgerows.  The  leading  idea  ot  it  was 
action  dictated  by  duty  ;  and  in  his  re¬ 
cent  tale,  "  A  Son  of  Hagar,"  he  shows 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  same  impress 
of  unseen  powers  upon  our  peasantry, 
in  a  wider  variety  of  the  orders  of  it, 
than  his  first  novel  had  opportunity  for. 
He  speaks  of  abandoning  this  field  of 
portraiture  in  his  preface  to  "  A  Son  of 
Hagar,’’  but  I  hope  not,  for  he  has 
planted  a  tree  of  fame  in  his  vocation 
which  only  needs  time  and  attention  to 
spread  and  till  the  earth  inhabited  by 
British  men. 

His  plot  is  woven  with  consummate 
skill,  and  his  style  and  surroundings  ring 
with  the  sounds  of  village  life — the 
cock,  the  twitter  of  wild  birds  ;  and  the 
rush  of  the  breeze  over  the  hills  and 
woods  rings  in  his  style.  The  yeoman 
squire,  or  statesman  of  the  Ghylls,  Paul 
Ritson,  is  true  to  the  life.  A  hardy 
wrestler,  and  a  farmer  ploughing  and 
tending  his  own  stacks  with  his  own 
hands  as  if  a  farm  laborer,  and  yet  all 
the  while  a  gentleman  in  every  essential 
respect,  is  an  old  friend  to  us  who  really 
know  and  have  had  eyes  to  see  the  life 
lived  in  our  villages  and  dales,  though 
quite  new  to  our  fiction.  His  crippled 
brother,  Hugh,  is  well  drawn  also  :  a 
countryman,  yet  educated  to  a  bookish, 
sedentary,  commercial  profession  as  a 
mining  engineer,  shows  us  the  effect  of 
town  training  upon  country  traditions. 
And  the  contrast  between  the  villainy 
of  Hugh  Ritson  and  the  town-bred  ras¬ 
cal  and  blackguard,  his  half-brother 
Paul  Drayton,  is  well  done.  Drayton  is 
without  traditions,  honor,  faith,  or  self- 
respecting  pride,  as  the  City  scoundrel 
is.  Mere  brute  pleasure  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  is  the  object  of  his  life.  Hugh 
Ritson  is,  though  a  professed  atheist, 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  dead  faith 
and  traditional  sense  of  duty  and  honor, 
and  suffers  terribly  at  every  step  in 
crime  ;  while  his  confederate,  Drayton, 
without  a  flinch  of  pain — like  Ajax,  after 
he  had  been  hardened  by  dipping  into 
the  river  of  Hell— goes  through  all,  till 
his  deserved  doom  overtakes  him,  as  a 
spmrt,  and  he  meets  it  with  callous  in¬ 
difference. 

But  the  finest  portrait  of  the  picture 
is  old  Parson  Christian,  the  vicar.  He 
is  quite  new  to  our  literature  since  the 
days  of  Chaucer,  but  perfectly  familiar 
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to  those  who  have  seen  many  parts  of 
broad  England  and  studied  her  people 
and  her  byways  :  in  heart  and  soul  a 
sincere  Christian,  who  does  not  show 
his  faith  by  dead  repetition  of  Scripture 
texts,  but  by  a  living  life  embodying  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  his 
daily  existence.  Outwardly,  in  dress, 
and  partly  in  acquired  dialect,  a  peas¬ 
ant,  who  ploughs  his  own  glebe,  takes 
his  oats  to  the  mill  to  grind,  carries  turf 
for  his  neighbors  in  payment  of  horse 
hire  for  his  plough,  and  hums  country 
ballads  as  he  turns  the  furrows,  as  a 
ploughman  would,  and  yet  is  a  scholar 
and  gentleman  at  heart,  and  although 
a  child  in  evil,  yet  in  understanding  and 
heart  a  man — as  the  author  hnely  shows 
when  the  rogue*lawyer  of  the  tale  tries 
to  tempt  him  by  bribes  to  sacrifice  his 
ward,  Greta  Lowther,  the  heroine,  to 
Hugh  Ritson. 

“  Hugh  Ritson,”  said  Mr.  Bonni- 
thorne,  the  lawyer,  to  the  apparently 
simple  parson,  **  is  a  man  of  spirit  and 
brains.  Now,  that’s  the  husband  for 
Greta — that  i^s,  if  you  can  get  him,  and 
1  don't  suppose  that  you  can  ;  but  if  it 
were  possible — ” 

Parson  Christian  faced  about  :  ‘‘  Mr. 
Bonnithorne,”  he  said,  gravely,  “the 
girl  is  not  up  for  sale,  and  the  richest 
man  in  Cumberland  can’t  buy  her. 
The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which 
Judas  sold  his  Master  have  been  coined 
afresh,  but  not  a  piece  of  that  money 
shall  touch  fingers  of  mine.” 

”  You  mistake  me,  Mr.  Christian,” 
protested  the  lawyer,  with  an  aggrieved 
expression  ;  ”  1  was  speaking  in  our 
young  friend’s  interests.” 

Who  cannot  see  the  fine  but  subtle 
and  impassable  line  that  divides  the  two 
men  ?  Both  educated,  but  as  far  apart 
on  all  bases  of  life  and  thought  as  the 
poles. 

It  would  be  a  natural  mistake  of  the 
reader  of  the  present  generation  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Parson  Christian  is  a  purely 
ideal  character,  or  at  least  a  portrait  of 
a  time  long  past.  But  in  truth  the 
good  Christian  is  as  real  a  man  as  Field¬ 
ing’s  Parson  Adams  or  Goldsmith’s  Dr. 
Primrose  must  have  been,  and  he  is  as 
vivid  a  figure  in  living  memory  as  my 
old  friend  William  Evans  of  Ellaston. 
I  could  give  the  names  of  many  such 
dear  simple  souls  whose  habits  of  life 


were  just  as  primitive,  though  they  be¬ 
longed  to  my  own  generation.  Cumber¬ 
land  has  produced  several  Parson  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  Lancashire  at  least  one  such 
man,  and  to  mv  own  knowledge  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Lincolnshire  have  known  men 
of  his  kind  and  class.  There  was 
”  Wonderful  Walker”  (known  to  all 
Wordsworthians),  the  clerical  ”  jack-of- 
all  trades,”  who  was  master  of  all. 
Then  there  was  the  old  vicar  of  the 
little  church  at  the  head  of  Wastdale — 
and  who  that  ever  met  that  quaint  soul 
can  forget  him  !  Some  years  ago,  while 
striking  across  the  hills  of  South  Cum¬ 
berland,  1  came  upon  one  of  those 
churches  in  the  mountains  which  Words¬ 
worth  describes,  and  there  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sunshine  the  parson  was  busy,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  a  white  overall, 
whitewashing  the  outside  of  the  church. 
But  the  original  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
Parson  Christian  is,  I  think,  not  a  Cum¬ 
berland  but  a  Lancashire  minister.  His 
name  in  actual  life  was  Peter  Walkden, 
and  he  was  the  f.esh-and-blood  counter¬ 
part  of  Mr.  Caine’s  vivid  portrait. 
Peter  Walkden  lives  in  “A  Son  of 
Hagar”  as  he  lived  in  life,  though  the 
people  grouped  about  him  are,  of 
course,  not  those  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  Peter  was  a  dissenting  min¬ 
ister  ;  his  living  was  worth  some  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  this  sum  was  made 
up  of  pew*rents  added  to  sundry  small 
annuities,  such  as  the  lawyer  Bonni¬ 
thorne  pays  him  in  Mr.  Caine's  story. 
He  had  a  croft  and  kept  a  cow,  a  couple 
of  pigs,  and  of  course  a  coop  of  fowls. 
Every  day  of  his  life  he  worked  in  the 
held,  sometimes  for  himself,  but  gener¬ 
ally  at  day’s  labor  for  the  farmers 
around.  He  kept  the  diary  to  ”  view 
his  life  and  actions  in”  which  the  reader 
of  "A  Son  of  Hagar”  has  learned  to 
love,  and  I  can  testify  that  those  quaint 
entries  of  Parson  Christian’s  about  call¬ 
ing  at  the  village  inn  for  ”  a  penny  pot 
of  ale”  are  almost  literal  transcripts 
from  Peter’s  book.  Of  course  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  has  passed  the  good  old  Peter 
through  the  imagination.  Just  as  George 
Eliot  did  with  my  friend  William 
Evans  ;  but  all  the  lines  of  fact  remain, 
and  Parson  Christian  will  live  because 
he  is  so  like  life. 

What  an  inimitably  accurate  picture 
of  village  life,  far  from  the  roar  of  city 
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sounds,  is  the  smithy  scene,  where  Gub- 
blum  Oglethorpe  and  the  rest  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prudence  of  Hugh  Rilson’s 
mining  ventures  and  his  many  difficul¬ 
ties  !  The  shrewd  insight  into  his 
affairs,  and  the  supreme  confidence  in 
their  own  superior  wisdom,  that  the 
group  of  gossips  display,  are  delightful, 
and  such  as  I  have  often  listened  to  as 
the  sparks  flew  like  shooting  stars  from 
under  the  smith’s  hammer,  with  an 
added  zest  through  the  fear  of  a  scratch 
on  the  face  or  hands  from  them,  as  the 
orator,  seated  on  the  side  tool-bench, 
skilfully  caught  up  the  drift  of  thought 
of  his  hearers,  and  shaped  his  discourse 
by  it  as  skilfully  as  ever  did  a  “  Dema- 
gogos”  in  the  “  Agora”  of  an  old  Greek 
republic,  or  one  of  his  modern  imitators 
when  pouring  forth  his  wrath  in  Hyde 
Park.  Listening  to  such  a  speaker,  one 
feels  how  true  is  the  remark  of  George 
Cooper,  the  Chartist  agitator,  in  his 
Autobiography,  that  “a  demagogue  is 
never  the  leader  of  the  people  ;  he  is 
always  their  follower,  and,  whatever  his 
own  ideas,  must  bow  to  theirs.” 

I  should  wish  to  show  another  sign  of 
original  genius  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  be¬ 
sides  his  appreciation  of  the  mental  at¬ 
mosphere  of  people,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  keeps  our  ears  filled  with  the 
sounds  of  a  village,  as  completely  as 
Dickens  does  with  the  roar  of  wheels 
and  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  upon  a 
pavement,  in  all  his  tales  :  and  that  is, 
how  he  shows  in  every  turn  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  of  a  painter 
of  landscapes.  I  do  not  mean  in  set 
“  descriptions,”  for  there  is,  I  believe, 
hardly  one  such  in  the  book,  except  the 
burning  of  the  dour  mill,  and  that  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
plot.  I  allude  to  the  instinctive  touches 
of  scenery  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  plot,  but  come  in  spontaneously,  as 
the  tones  of  a  man’s  voice  do  uncon¬ 
sciously  as  his  emotions,  while  speaking, 
induence  the  indections  of  his  voice. 
One  of  these  is  the  note  as  if  in  a  reverie 
of  the  squirrel  on  the  oak-tree  near  the 
cottage  of  Laird  Fisher  ;  but  here  it  is, 
for  the  picture  is  too  delicate  in  its  tints 
for  me  to  endeavor  to  describe  it  : — 

”  When  he,”  Hugh  Ritson,  ”  passed 
Mr.  Bonnithorne  in  the  hall  at  the 
Ghyll,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  cottage 
of  the  Laird  Fisher.  He  saw  in  the 


road  ahead  of  him  the  group  which  in¬ 
cluded  his  father  and  the  charcoal- 
burner,  and  to  avoid  them  he  cut  across 
the  breast  of  the  Eel  Crags.  After  a 
sharp  walk  of  a  mile  he  came  to  a  little 
whitewashed  house  that  stood  on  the 
head  of  Newlands,  almost  under  the 
bridge  that  crosses  the  fall.  It  was  a 
sweet  place  in  a  great  solitude,  where 
the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
tumbling  waters,  the  cooing  of  pigeons 
on  the  roof,  and  the  twittering  of  ring- 
ousels  by  the  side  of  the  torrent.  The 
air  was  fresh  with  the  smell  of  new  peat. 
There  was  a  wedge-shaped  garden  in 
front,  and  it  was  encompassed  by  chest¬ 
nut  trees.  As  Hugh  Ritson  drew  near, 
he  noticed  that  a  squirrel  crept  from 
the  foot  of  one  of  those  trees.  The  little 
creature  rocked  itself  on  the  thin  end 
of  a  swaying  branch,  plucking  some¬ 
times  at  the  drooping  fan  of  the  chest¬ 
nut,  and  sometimes  at  the  prickly  shell 
of  its  pendulous  nut.  When  he  opened 
the  little  gate,  Hugh  Ritson  observed 
that  a  cat  sat  sedately  behind  the  trunk 
of  that  tree,  glancing  up  at  intervals  at 
the  sporting  squirrel  in  her  moving 
seat.”  ...  ”  As  he  passed  out 

through  the  gate  he  could  not  help  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  cat  from  the  foot  of  the 
chestnut  tree  was  walking  stealthily  off 
with  something  like  a  dawning  smile  on 
its  whiskered  face,  and  the  brush  of  the 
squirrel  between  its  teeth.”  * 

The  outward  world  of  nature  seems 
to  reflect  in  its  acts  and  movements  the 
internal  soul  of  the  living  man  as  he 
goes  to  and  returns  from  his  evil  act. 
He  sees  his  own  soul  reflected  upon  the 
mirror,  as  if  it  contrasted  even  the  in¬ 
animate  trees  and  the  actions  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  brute  near  him.  Probably  Mr. 
Caine  may  have  been  unconscious  of 
this,  but  his  genius  saw  it  if  his  reflec¬ 
tion  failed  to  observe  the  fact. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  ether 
fine  touches  of  the  author,  but  space 
forbids  ;  and  besides,  it  would  spoil  the 
delight  of  his  reader  in  meeting  them  as 
he  goes  through  this  exquisite  story. 
The  peasant  characters  are  drawn  from 
the  life.  They  are  not  pasteboard  fig¬ 
ures  cut  out  to  suit  the  passing  fashion 
or  fad  of  the  hour.  Impossible  models 
of  abstract  virtue  in  corduroy  and  fus- 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  94-roi. 
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tran  are  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Caine’s 
studio.  His  models  get  drunk,  swear, 
fight,  are  base,  brutal,  and  ungrateful, 
as  we  find  men  and  women  in  life  to  be. 
Nor  are  they  equally  impossible  scoun¬ 
drels,  who  became  rascals  and  brutes 
on  well-argued  theories  of  crime  being 
virtue  and  honesty  vice,  such  as  the 
French  school  of  novelists  delight  to 
present  to  us.  Hall  Caine  has  looked 


at  men  for  his  education  as  an  author, 
not  to  books  of  abstruse  metaphysics 
written  to  prove  that  all  that  is,  is 
wrong  ;  and  all  that  is  not,  is  right. 

He  cannot  fail  to  please,  therefore, 
for  he  is  fresh  and  breezy,  and  we  hope 
to  meet  him  often  in  the  same  green 
lanes  and  dales  he  loves  so  well  and 
paints  so  accurately. — Gentleman  s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


A  LITERARY  JUBILEE. 


Baron  Tauchnitz,  of  Leipzig,  has 
issued  a  jubilee  volume  (”  Fiinfzig 
Jahre  der  Verlagshandlung  Bernhard 
Tauchnitz”)  in  commemoration  of  his 
fifty  years’  connection  with  English 
authors.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
he  published  a  somewhat  similar  record 
on  the  appearance  of  his  two-thousandth 
volume,  but  in  the  mean  time  his  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  by  five  hundred 
works.  A  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the 
whole  series  have  been  contributed  by 
American  authors,  thirty  of  whom  have 
served  under  the  Baron’s  banner.  His 
English  host  numbers  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  There  is  a 
notion  abroad,  or  rather  at  home,  that 
English  authors  derive  no  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  connection  with  the 
great  Leipzig  firm,  but  it  is  due  to  Baron 
Tauchnitz  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
always  remunerated  them  even  before 
the  existence  of  international  copyright, 
and  when  there  was  no  legal  necessity 
for  him  to  do  so.  In  literary  matters  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  poor  and  honest ; 
one  may  be  honest  and  still  successful 
(American  papers,  please  copy),  and  the 
Baron’s  case  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
volume  is  by  no  means  a  mere  catalogue 
of  names  famous  in  literature  ;  they  are 
all  there,  of  course,  but  the  series  is 
being  constantly  supplemented  by  new 
authors,  and  upon  the  whole  with  a 
judgment  that  does  credit  to  the  recruit¬ 
ing  sergeant.  The  popularity  of  a 
writer  in  his  own  country  of  course  in¬ 
sures  his  appearance  in  the  Tauchnitz 
edition,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  Leipzig 
has  recognized  his  merits  even  before 
London,  and  this  recognition  stamps 
him  with  the  hall-mark  of  success. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the 


Baron’s  continental  series  is  read  only 
by  the  travelling  English,  yet  these  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  its  public ;  it  is 
exported  everywhere,  except  to  England 
and  English  colonies.  The  author  him¬ 
self,  upon  signing  a  certain  formula  to 
satisfy  the  custom-house,  can  procure 
as  many  copies  as  he  pleases  ;  but  every 
one  else  who  imports  a  copy  into  Eng¬ 
land  breaks  the  law.  He  also  hurts  the 
English  author,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
this  does  not  weigh  much  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  traveller,  who  finds  the  Tauchnitz 
edition,  he  says,  “  so  handy” — so  easy, 
he  also  means,  to  smuggle.  We  have 
seen  a  whole  library  of  Tauchnitz  edi¬ 
tions — though  not,  of  course,  his  own 
books — in  a  publisher’s  drawing-room. 
It  is  the  ladies,  however,  who  are  the 
greatest  sinners  in  this  way.  A  charm¬ 
ing  young  literary  smuggler  was  bringing 
home  with  her  a  Tauchnitz  novel  from 
Antwerp  the  other  day,  and  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  an  agreeable  stranger 
on  the  way,  to  whom  she  confided  her 
nefarious  intention.  At  London  Bridge 
he  reciprocated  her  frankness  by  inform¬ 
ing  her  that  he  was  a  custom-house  offi¬ 
cer,  and  demanding  that  the  volume 
should  be  given  up. 

“  But  I  have  not  finished  it  yet,”  she 
murmured  pleadingly. 

“  Where  have  you  got  to  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

She  pointed  with  her  taper  finger. 
Gently  taking  the  book  from  the  fair 
contrabandist,  he  tore  away  what  she 
had  read  and  threw  it  in  the  river,  re¬ 
turning  the  portion  that  was  so  precious 
to  her  with  the  customary  bow.  This 
was  a  man  with  some  notion  of  duty  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  such  crimes  are  only  too 
often  winked  at.  This  carelessness, 
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and  the  fact  that  those  who  buy  English 
books  abroad  do  not  buy  them  at  home, 
complete  all  that  is  to  be  urged  against 
the  Continental  Series  ;  otherwise  the 
result  of  his  connection  with  the  Baron 
to  the  English  author  is  not  only  gain¬ 
ful,  but,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  his  own  letters,  exceed¬ 
ingly  agreeable  to  him. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  book  of 
such  modest  pretensions  has  the  literary 
value  which  this  jubilee  volume  pos¬ 
sesses.  There  are  extracts  in  it  from 
the  correspondence  of  all  the  famous 
dead  authors,  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting.  Though  confined 
to  one  subject,  many  of  them  are  very 
characteristic,  and  certainly  go  far  to 
disprove  the  popular  notion  that  the  re¬ 
lations  between  author  and  publisher 
must  needs  be  antagonistic.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that,  though  there  is  now 
international  copyright  *  there  was  none 
when  Bernhard  Tauchnitz  first  began 
his  undertaking,  and  that  he  could  have 
commenced  it  “  without  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  English  authors.”  He 
says,  indeed,  in  his  original  prospectus  : 
“  Allow  me  to  remark  that  I,  as  well  as 
any  other  publisher  in  Germany,  have 
at  present  the  right  to  embark  in  such 
undertakings  without  any  permission 
from  the  authors  ;  and  that  my  propo¬ 
sitions  arise  solely  from  a  wish  thereby 
to  make  the  first  step  toward  a  literary 
relationship  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  toward  an  extension  of  the 
rights  of  copyright,  and  to  publish  my 
editions  in  accordance  with  those 
rights.”  He  paid  for  them  from  the 
very  first ;  and  that  ”  honesty  is  the 
best  policy”  can  be  gathered  from  all 
that  follows.  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes, 
for  example,  writes  to  him  in  1847  : 
”  As  to  remuneration,  from  your  having 
transmitted  English  authors  an  hono¬ 
rarium  at  the  time  when  no  law  of  copy¬ 
right  rendered  such  an  action  impera¬ 
tive,  I  have  conceived  such  an  idea  of 
your  liberality  and  probity  as  to  leave  it 
to  you  to  send  me  whatever  sum  you 
consider  the  success  of  the  work” 
(”  Ranthorpe”)  “may  justify.”  It  is 
plain  that  this  confidence  was  not  mis- 


*  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Tauchnitz  edi¬ 
tions  are  as  fully  established  by  English  law  as 
any  other. 


placed,  for  in  a  communication  written 
twenty-seven  years  afterward  on  behalf 
of  George  Eliot,  he  writes :  “  Both 
Mrs.  Lewes  and  myself  preserve  such 
agreeable  recollections  of  you,  and  of 
our  relations  with  you,  that  it  will  be 
at  all  times  a  pleasure  to  receive  any 
direct  communications  from  you,  either 
on  the  subject  of  our  books  or  anything 
else.”  In  another  note,  in  speaking  of 
the  reprinting  of  “  Deronda,”  he  says 
— which  will  be  read  with  some  surprise 
— that  “  its  success  in  England  has 
greatly  exceeded  ‘  Middlemarch.’  ” 
Let  us,  however,  take  these  literary 
financial  communications  in  their  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  The  amounts  paid  are 
not  stated  (which  we  confess  is  tanta¬ 
lizing),  but  It  seems  certain  that  they 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  British 
author  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Har¬ 
rison  Ainsworth  writes  in  1844  (eight 
years  before  international  copyright  was 
established)  :  “  I  consider  your  offer  of 
....  very  liberal,  and  in  accepting  it 
I  beg  to  tender  you  my  best  thanks,  not 
so  much  for  the  amount  as  for  the  praise¬ 
worthy  spirit  by  which  you  are  actu¬ 
ated.”  In  the  same  year  he  writes — 
what  seems  now  strange  enough — “  The 
success  of  my  magazine”  (the  “New 
Monthly”)  “has  been  decided”  (de¬ 
cisive  ?).  “  Its  sale  is  now  second  only 

to  that  of  ‘  Blackwood.’  ”  In  1856  he 
indites  a  very  pretty  letter  about  his 
“  Flitch  of  Bacon,  or  the  Custom  of 
Duninow,”  which  he  inscribes  to  the 
Baron  and  his  wife  ; — 

“  In  dedicating  ray  little  book  to  you 
and  Madame  Tauchnitz,  I  selected  for 
that  dedication  the  happiest  couple  I 
knew  ;  they  happened  at  the  same  time 
to  be  among  ray  best  friends.  ...  It 
may  amuse  you  to  know  that  my  tale 
has  been  the  means  of  reviving  the  ob¬ 
solete  custom  of  Dunmow.  I  have 
promised  to  give  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any 
couple  who  can  make  out  their  claim  to 
it  next  June,  and  if  you  and  Madame 
Tauchnitz  should  by  accident  be  in 
England  at  the  time  I  shall  present  it 
to  you.  ” 

In  1881  we  find  Ainsworth  disposing 
of  his  last  novel,  “Stanley  Brereton,” 
in  the  same  friendly  manner  after  a 
business  connection  of  seven-and-thirty 
years — a  fact  the  more  noteworthy, 
since  mote  than  one  continental  series 
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had  been  started  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Baron  in  the  mean  time. 

Lady  Blessington  is  not  the  only  one 
of  the  Baron's  authors  who  is  given  to 
draw  comparisons,  but  in  her  case  it 
seems  more  curious  to  us  now  than  in 
that  of  others.  “  I  hope,”  she  writes 
tn  1844,  ”  you  will  not  think  me  un¬ 
reasonable  in  expecting  the  same  re¬ 
muneration  for  my  work  that  my  friend 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  She  is  speaking  of  ”  Stra- 
thern.”  We  wonder  how  many  people 
remember  “  Straihern.”  Bulwer  (after¬ 
ward  Lord  Lytton)  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  prudent  romancer.  His  eye, 
though  sometimes  “  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,”  is  kept  in  business  matters  on 
the  main  chance.  “It  is  possible,’’ 
writes  this  sanguine  novelist  in  1848, 
“  that  the  United  States  of  America 
may  grant  us  a  law  of  copyright,  in 
which  case  I  might  be  unable  to  sanc¬ 
tion  any  foreign  reprint ;  and  I  could 
not  sacrifice  my  chance  of  a  copyright 
there,  which  would  be  at  least  as  valu¬ 
able  to  me  as  in  my  own  country.  .  .  . 
This  I  cannot  forego.  ’  Matters,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  for  in  1872  we  find  him  assur¬ 
ing  the  Baron,  “  I  certainly  should  not 
think  of  dealing  with  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  continental  edition.” 
He  speaks  of  the  “  New  Timon”  as 
having  had  an  immense  sale  in  England 
— "  larger  than  any  other  poem  since 
Byron” — and  of  “  King  .Arthur”  as  his 
“  best  and  most  durable  work,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse.” 

Carlyle  appears  to  have  kept  quite  a 
little  Slock  of  honey  for  the  great  Leip¬ 
zig  bee  master.  “  I  am  not  willing  to 
trespass  further,”  he  says,  ”  on  such 
munificence  of  procedure.”  And  again 
in  1869  :  "  No  transaction  could  be 
handsomer  on  your  part,  and  you  may 
believe  me  I  am  very  sensible  of  it. 
The  money  account  concerns  me  ;  please 
attend  to  that  as  already  said.  Friend¬ 
liness  and  help  cannot  be  paid,  but 
money  can  and  always  should.”  In 
writing  to  his  foreign  friend  the  Chelsea 
philosopher  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
himself  much  about  his  English. 

With  Dickens,  of  course,  the  Baron 
had  a  very  extensive  connection,  and 
their  correspondence  proves  it  to  have 
been  of  a  kind  agreeable  to  both  parties. 


It  has  been  said  that  Dickens  was  a 
sharp  man  of  business,  but  only  by 
those  who  tried  to  cheat  him.  His 
genial  and  generous  disposition  made 
him  apparently  an  easy  prey,  and  his 
would-be  plunderers,  finding  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  resented  the  failure  of 
their  attempts  exceedingly.  When 
dealing  with  honest  men  he  was  as  trust¬ 
ful  as  a  child.  “  I  cannot  consent,”  he 
writes,  “  to  name  the  sum  you  should 
pay  for  ‘  Great  Expectations  ’  ;  I  have 
too  great  a  regard  for  you,  and  too  high 
a  sense  of  your  honorable  dealings,  to 
wish  to  depart  from  the  custom  we  have 
always  observed.  Whatever  price  you 
put  upon  it  will  satisfy  me.”  And 
again  :  “  The  first  number  of  my  new 
story,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  num¬ 
bers”  (which,  alas  !  it  never  was,  for  it 
was  “  Edwin  Drood  ”),  “  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  last  day  of  this  month. 
Your  terms  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will 
most  readily  accept  them  if  you  will 
kindly  state  them.”  In  the  same  too 
sanguine  spirit  he  hints  of  a  new  series 
of  his  “Uncommercial  Traveller:” 
“  It  is  finished  for  the  present,  but  I 
may  very  probably  write  a  new  series 
under  the  same  title  by  and  by.” 

The  Disraeli  letters  are  among  the 
most  characteristic  in  the  collection. 
“It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction,”  he 
writes  concerning  “  Coningsby,”  “  that 
I  have  assented  to  your  wish  to  prepare 
an  edition  for  continental  circulation, 
and  especially  for  the  German  public. 
The  sympathy  of  a  great  nation  is  the 
most  precious  reward  of  authors,  and 
an  appreciation  that  is  offered  us  by  a 
foreign  people  has  something  of  the 
character  and  value  which  we  attribute 
to  the  fiat  of  posterity.”  * 

Of  “  Contarini  Fleming”  he  writes  in 
1845  :  “  This  book  was  published 
anonymously  twelve  years  ago,  has  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  has  been  for  these 
last  few  years  in  great  demand.  It  is  a 
work  highly  adapted  to  the  Germans” 
(one  wonders  why  ;  the  reasons  are  per¬ 
haps  judiciously  withheld),  “  and  is 
adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  author.” 


*  Like  most  of  Disraeli’s  good  things,  this 
remark  is  unhappily  not  original.  John  For¬ 
ster  is  presently  found  using  the  same  remark, 
but  attributing  it  to  its  proper  source  :  “  A 
foreign  country  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  as  an¬ 
other  age.” 
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Neither  the  author  nor  his  little  weak¬ 
nesses  are  in  his  case  lost  in  the  politi¬ 
cian.  “  I  have  been  much  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  during  the  last  year”  (1856), 
”  and  have  found  great  and  frequent 
complaints  of  the  omission  of  many  of 
my  works  in  the  reprints  which  you  have 
published  of  those  productions.  I  have 
often  intended  to  write  to  you  on  the 
subject,  but  the  great  pressure  of  affairs 
has  always  prevented  me  ;  probably  the 
fault  is  mine,  as  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  furnished  you  as  heretofore  with 
corrected  copies,  but  the  Revolution  of 
1848  seemed  to  terminate  these  literary 
speculations,  and  since  then  I  have 
always  been  too  busy.  .  .  .  The  works 
omitted  ”  (”  Venetia,”  ”  Vivian  Grey,” 
and  ”  Henrietta  Temple”)  ”  are  some 
of  them  most  eagerly  sought  at  home.” 
In  187  r  he  writes  :  ”  I  am  gratified  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  ‘  Lothair  ’  under 
your  auspices.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Longmans  can  give  you  a  similar 
report  in  England,  and  our  American 
brethren  are  not  behindhand  in  public 
appreciation.”  In  the  same  year  he 
writes  :  ”  What  are  called  ‘  lives  ’  of  me 
abound.  They  are  generally  infamous 
libels  which  I  have  invariably  treated 
with  utter  indifference.  Sometimes  I 
ask  myself,  ‘  What  will  Grub  Street  do 
after  my  departure  ?  who  will  be  there 
(there  be  ?)  to  abuse  and  to  caricature  ?’ 
I  am  very  busy  and  rarely  write  letters, 
but  I  would  not  use  the  hand  of  another 
to  an  old  friend.”  On  removing  to 
Curzon  Street  in  r88t,  he  writes  :  ”  I 
no  longer  dwell  in  the  house  in  Park 
Lane  where  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  you,  but  1  am  very  near  the 
rose  and  smell  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell  is  found  complaining  of 
the  injury  serial  publication  does  to  her 
novels  :  ”  I  am  writing  a  good  deal  in 
addition  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  story” 
(“  North  and  South”)  “  which  had  to 
be  very  much  compressed  and  spoiled 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  ‘  Household 
Words.’”  On  the  other  hand  she  ex¬ 
presses  her  sorrow  that  another  of  her 
stories  in  its  volume  form  is  too  short 
for  the  Baron’s  purposes  :  ”  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  alas  !  I  had  no  more  to  say, 
having  at  last  married  Eleanor  happi¬ 
ly-" 

There  are  letters  from  Hawthorne,  and 


Washington  Irving,  and  Longfellow.* 
The  last-named  writes  :  ’’  I  hope  that 
the  ‘  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ’  may  be 
as  successful  in  Germany  as  you  antic¬ 
ipate.  ...  You  will,  I  think,  be  glad 
to  know  that  they  have  had  a  great  sale 
in  this  country  :  the  first  edition  of 
15,000  copies  has  been  exhausted,  and 
a  second  of  5,000  published.”  ”  Your 
very  generous  addition,”  he  afterward 
writes,  ”  to  the  original  sum  agreed  up¬ 
on  between  us  is  pleasant  to  me,  less  for 
the  sum  itself  than  for  the  trait  of  char¬ 
acter  it  reveals  in  you,  and  the  proof  of 
your  liberal  way  of  dealing and 
again  :  ”  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your 
check,  and  to  thank  you  for  this  recog¬ 
nition  of  silent  international  copyright.” 

Charles  Lever’s  letters  are  more  frank 
than  those  of  his  brother  authors.  ”  I 
am  aware,”  he  says,  ”  that  the  fact  can¬ 
not  in  any  way  affect  your  view  of  the 
matter,  but  it  is  as  well  I  should  men¬ 
tion  what,  after  all,  is  the  only  test  of 
an  author’s  actual  repute  and  standing 
in  his  own  country — viz.  the  money 
value  of  his  writings — that  for  this  same 
story  I  receive  a  sum  little  short  of  three 
thousand  pounds.”  The  story  was  the 
”  Knight  of  G Wynne,”  which,  it  may 
be  noticed,  is  an  extremely  long  one. 
There  is  nothing  more  fallacious  than 
the  comparison  made  between  the  sums 
made  by  authors  past  and  present,  with¬ 
out  taking  the  length  of  their  works  into 
consideration.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Lever,  and  George  Eliot  often  wrote 
novels  that  would  make  double  those  of 
the  ordinary  three-volume  type.  Of  the 
portrait  of  himself  prefixed  to  ”  Jack 
Hinton,”  Lever  writes  :  ”  It  Is  not,  at 
least  so  say  my  friends,  a  resemblance, 
and  I  can  myself  assure  you  that  I  do 
not  squint,  which  it  does  abominably. 
I  believe  such  things  are  usually  given 
to  the  world  far  less  from  any  desire  of 
the  public  to  deceive  the  author  than 
from  the  author’s  own  desire  to  be  seen. 
I  must  confess  I  have  no  longings  on 
this  subject,  and  believe  my  trash  will 
read  just  as  well  without  the  assistance 
of  my  countenance.”  He  expresses  a 
wish  to  see  “  The  Confessions  of  Con 
Cregan”  in  the  Leipzig  edition.  ”  It 

*  In  the  case  of  American  authors  the  Baron 
of  course  undertakes  that  their  books  shall  not 
be  exported  to  the  Sutes. 
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was,  though  unacknowledged  by  me, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  my  nov¬ 
els.”  He  also  refers  to  ”  Horace  Tem¬ 
pleton”  as  being  his,  the  paternity  of 
which  we  believe  has  not  been  publicly 
acknowledged  even  yet. 

Charles  Kingsley  writes  :  ”  I  may  say 
that  ‘  Hypatia,’  from  what  both  Bunsen 
and  his  Excellency  Von  Usedom  have 
told  me  in  stronger  terms  than  I  shall 
repeat,  ought  to  have  a  good  sale  in 
Germany — better  than  in  England.” 

Macaulay’s  correspondence  with  the 
Leipzig  house  is,  in  comparison  with 
that  ot  his  brother  authors,  quite  vol¬ 
uminous.  ”  I  am  glad,”  he  writes  in 
1863,  ”  that  the  first  edition  of  my 
essays  has  gone  off.  I  wish  that  I  could 
tell  you  when  ray  ‘  History  of  William 
the  Third  '  will  be  published  ;  but  I  am 
almost  as  ignorant  about  that  matter  as 
you  can  be.  The  road  seems  to  length¬ 
en  before  me  as  1  proceed.”  In  t856 
he  writes  :  ”  1  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  account  of  our  venture.  My 
success  here  has  been  very  great,  I 
might  almost  say  unprecedented.  1 
have  already  received  20,000/.  from 
Messrs.  Longmans.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  how  many  better  writers  have 
toiled  all  their  lives  without  making  a 
fifth  part  of  that  sum.* 

Of  the  proposal  that  he  should  write 
an  account  of  English  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  says  :  ”  A  com¬ 
plete  and  highly  finished  account  would 
occupy  me  many  months,  a  hasty  sketch 
would  do  me  no  honor.  1  should  not 
choose  to  take  upon  myself  the  business 
of  estimating  the  merits  of  my  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  the  truth  without  indict¬ 
ing  pain  and  making  enemies.”  So  one 
would  think  ;  and  yet  there  are  people 
to  be  found  who  insist  upon  the  advan¬ 
tage — to  the  general  public,  1  suppose, 
to  whom  a  quarrel  between  literary  men 
has  all  the  charm  of  the  old  cock  fights 
— of  ”  signed  criticism.” 

Among  the  many  ”  forgotten  fights” 
must  be  reckoned  Mrs.  Norton’s  letter 
to  the  “  Times,”  complaining  of  con¬ 
tinental  piracy.  She  seems  to  have  given 
herself  little  trouble  about  the  facts  of 

*  To  Macaulay  Baron  Tauchnitz  paid  the 
largest  honoraria  for  the  continental  edition  of 
his  works  ;  to  Lord  Lytton  the  largest  hono> 
rarium  for  any  single  romance. 


the  case,  and  to  have  been  in  a  most 
ladylike  state  of  ignorance  about  her 
arrangements  even  with  her  own  pub¬ 
lishers.  ”  I  have  received  your  letter 
last  night.  That  letter  contained  the 
first  information  I  have  ever  received 
concerning  the  sale  of  my  copyrights. 

I  did  not  know,  what  you  state,  that  the 
international  copyright  with  Germany 
prevented  the  possibility  of  piracy.  I 
did  not  know  that  you  had  paid  for 
author’s  work  both  before  and  since 
such  copyright.  I  did  not  know  that 
my  novels  had  been  sold  you  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  I  attacked  the  system  as  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  exist ;  I  regret  the  discus¬ 
sion.”  Later  on  she  says:  ‘‘I  have 
had  much  greater  success  than  novel¬ 
writing  could  give  me  in  political  writ¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  discussion  of  laws  that 
affect  women Jn  England.” 

The  most  curious,  and  certainly  the 
most  characteristic,  letters  of  all  are 
those  of  Charles  Reade.  “  ‘  Christie 
Johnson  ’  and  ‘  Peg  Woffington,’  ”  he 
writes,  ”  belong  to  that  small  class  of 
one-volume  novels  of  which  England 
produces  not  more  than  six  in  a  century. 
In  the  compass  of  one  volume  they  con 
tain  as  many  characters  and  ideas  as  the 
good  three-volume  novels,  and  their 
fate  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  mere 
novel  as  is  their  reputation  in  England 
and  America.  ” 

Again  ;  ”  If  you  prefer  to  pay  me  a 
fixed  sum  or  a  share  of  the  profits,  I  do 
not  care.  I  know  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  just  and  liberal  dealer  :  only 
this  I  beg — let  me  be  paid  according  to 
my  sale.  For  instance,  if  you  sell  fewer 
copies  of  me  than  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
pay  me  less  ;  if  you  sell  more,  pay  me 
more.  .  .  .  Your  collection  is  a  noble 
one  ;  it  contains  many  authors  who  are 
superior  to  me  in  merit  and  reputation, 
but  it  also  contains  the  entire  works  of 
many  writers  who  do  not  come  up  to 
my  knee.” 

Thackeray’s  correspondence  is  also 
characteristic.  He  writes  in  1856  : 
”  Your  letter  of  the  26th  March  has 
only  just  found  me  on  my  return  from 
America,  where  I  made  a  prosperous 
voyage,  though  I  have  not  quite  reached 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  states 
to  be  the  present  amount  of  my  savings. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  your  English  ;  a  let- 
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ter  containing  £  is  alwa)S  in  a  pretty 
style.”  Curiously  enough  he  is  the 
medium  of  introducing  Reade  to  the 
Baron  as  ”  the  author  of  ‘  Christie  John¬ 
son  ’  and  other  most  popular  stories.” 
In  1857  he  writes  :  “I  shall  leave  the 
agreement  for  a  new  book”  (”  The  Vir¬ 
ginians”)  ”  to  your  discretion  entirely, 
premising  that  my  publishers  here  pay 
me  twice  as  much  for  it  as  for  ‘  The 
Newcomes.’  ” 

The  last  deceased  author  whose  letters 
are  quoted  in  this  interesting  volume  is 
Trollope.  He  writes,  in  1872,  from 
New  York  :  “  My  dear  Baron  Tauch- 
nits, — ()n  arriving  here  yesterday  I  find 
by  the  ‘  New  York  Morning  Herald’ 
that  I  had  compromised  ray  long  law¬ 
suit  with  you  by  accepting  from  you  an 
enormous  sum  that  made  my  mouth 
water.  It  is  odd  that  they  should  now 
for  a  second  time  pick  me  out  as  the 
object  of  litigation,  as  I  never  had  any 
contention  with  any  publisher  ;  though, 
either  on  my  own  account  or  that  of 
others,  I  suppose  I  have  had  more  deal¬ 
ings  with  publishers  than  any  man  liv- 
ing.” 

There  is  a  general  notion  that  Baron 


Tauchnitz  only  publishes  English 
works  ;  this,  however,  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  undertaking  ;  he  publishes 
works  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  Hebrew  ;  a  collection  of  German 
authors,  of  French  classics,  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  classics,  of  logarithmic 
handbooks,  of  jurisprudence  and  of 
theology  (including  the  Fathers).  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  dictionaries  and 
miscellaneous  works,  and  an  excellent 
Series  for  the  Young  in  English.  In 
1869  Baron  Tauchnitz  dedicated  his 
thousandth  volume  to  ”  my  English  and 
American  authors,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  the  living  and  a  tribute  to  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  dead.”  In  1881  he 
celebrated  the  publication  of  his  two- 
thousandth  volume  by  a  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  in  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
with  fac-similes  of  the  signatures  of  all 
the  authors  photographed  from  their 
correspondence  or  agreements  ;  and 
now  he  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  labors 
with  this  jubilee  volume — a  record  not 
only  interesting  in  itself,  but  illustrative 
of  good  feeling  between  a  publisher  and 
his  authors  apparently  unbroken  for 
fifty  years. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN.* 
BY  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 


I  HAVE  chosen  for  consideration  this 
evening  a  subject  which  may  on  the  one 
hand  be  discussed  from  the  purely  liter¬ 
ary,  and  on  the  other  from  the  strictly 
scientific  side,  but  which  is  most  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  by  united  research 
in  both  directions.  I  propose  to  ask 
your  attention  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  outward  aspect 
of  this  country  since  man  first  set  foot 
upon  its  surface,  and  to  the  sources  of 
information  regarding  them.  That  this 
subject  appeals  strongly  to  the  instincts 
of  the  lover  of  science  needs  not  to  be 
insisted  upon  here.  It  deals  with  the 
evidence  for  many  kinds  of  geological 
operations,  and  with  their  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress.  It  may,  consequently,  be  made 

*  The  Changes  in  the  Outward  Aspect  of 
Britain  since  Man  appeared  in  the  Country  :  an 
address  given  in  the  lecture-hall  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Museum,  Oxford,  on  March  ist,  1887. 


to  throw  light  upon  one  of  the  vexed 
problems  of  science — the  value  of  time 
in  geological  inquiry.  Of  its  relations 
to  literature  I  would  fain  say  more,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  engage  the  sympathies  and  even 
the  active  co-operation  of  literary  stu¬ 
dents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
future  advancement  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  question  must  depend  largely 
upon  help  from  the  literary  side. 

A  generation  has  hardly  passed  away 
since  the  truth  was  recognized  that  man 
is  in  large  measure  the  creature  of  his 
environment  ;  that  his  material  progress 
and  mental  development  have  been 
guided  and  modified  by  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
The  full  extent  and  application  of  this 
truth,  however,  are  probably  not  even 
yet  realized  by  us.  If  the  surrounding 
and  limiting  conditions  have  been  such 
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potent  factors  in  human  development, 
we  may  well  believe  that  any  serious 
change  or  modification  in  them  cannot 
but  have  reacted  upon  man.  If  nature 
alters  her  aspect  to  him,  he  too  will  in 
some  measure  be  affected  thereby,  and 
his  relations  lo  her  will  be  influenced. 
What  then  have  been  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  mutations  in  the  face  of 
nature  since  man  first  appeared  ?  In 
trying  to  answer  this  question  1  will  re¬ 
strict  myself,  for  the  present,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  principles  laid  down  for 
the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  with  regard 
to  this  country  must  be  of  general  ap¬ 
plication  to  other  regions  of  the  globe. 

Let  me  remark  at  the  outset  that  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
investigation  of  this  question,  both  from 
its  scientific  and  its  historical  side. 
Lyell,  and  my  revered  friend  Professor 
Prestwich,  with  the  geologists  who  have 
followed  them,  have  laid  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  of  knowledge  regarding  the  later 
mutations  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Britain.  Guest,  Pearson,  Freeman, 
Green,  and  others,  have  shown  in  how 
many  ways  the  historical  development 
of  the  people  has  been  influenced  by 
the  topographical  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
are  still  only  a  little  way  beyond  the 
threshold  of  this  wide  subject.  No  one 
has  realized  more  vividly  at  once  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry  and  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  available  data  than  the 
late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green.  He  would  fain 
have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  through  which  our  land¬ 
scapes  have  passed  since  the  dawn  of 
history  ;  and  he  did  more  in  this  respect 
with  his  materials  than  probably  any 
other  living  man  could  have  done.  But 
the  detailed  evidence  was  wanting  to 
him  ;  and  it  has  still  to  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  the  ideal  of  the  historian  can  be 
reached.  Now,  I  am  desirous  of  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  fact  that  this  detailed  evi¬ 
dence  docs  not  lie  shut  up  from  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  practised  man  9f 
science  and  the  mature  historian. 
Much  of  it,  whether  in  the  literary  or 
scientific  domain,  may  be  gleaned  by 
any  young  undergraduate  who  will  bring 
to  the  task  quickness  of  observation 
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and  accuracy  of  judgment.  As  the 
harvest  is  abundant  but  the  laborers 
few,  I  would  fain  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  any  who  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  help. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  will  di¬ 
vide  my  remarks  into  two  portions. 
The  first  of  these  will  deal  with  the  na¬ 
ture  and  sources  of  the  evidence  from 
which  we  know  that  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  country  has  undergone  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  :  the  second  will  be  devoted  to 
the  character  of  the  changes  themselves. 

I.  There  are  four  obvious  sources  of 
information  regarding  former  conditions 
of  the  land.  First  comes  the  testimony 
of  historical  documents,  then  that  of 
place-names,  next  that  of  tradition,  and, 
lastly,  that  of  geological  evidence. 

(i)  One  might  suppose  that  for  what 
has  taken  place  during  the  historical 
period,  the  evidence  of  history  would 
be  all  sufficient.  But  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  subject  has  been  determined  to 
be  worthy  of  the  historian’s  serious  at¬ 
tention,  and  hence  we  cannot  look  for 
much  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  ordinary  histories.  Nor 
need  we  expect  to  meet  with  any  full 
measure  of  informatioh  regarding  it  in 
the  original  documents  from  which  these 
histories  are  compiled.  In  truth,  the 
facts  of  which  we  are  in  search  must  be 
gleaned  from  brief  allusions  and  impli¬ 
cations  rather  than  from  actual  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an 
old  chronicler  purposely  to  record  any 
natural  fact,  short  of  some  terrific  earth¬ 
quake  or  storm  that  destroyed  human 
life  and  damaged  human  property.  But 
in  describing  historical  events  he  could 
hardly  avoid  reference  to  woods,  lakes, 
marshes,  and  other  natural  features 
which  served  as  boundaries  to  the  the¬ 
atre  of  these  events.  By  comjiaring, 
therefore,  his  local  topography  with  the 
present  aspect  of  the  same  localities,  we 
may  glean  some  interesting  particulars 
as  to  changes  of  topography  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  Such  a  compari¬ 
son,  however,  to  be  effective  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  involves  two  special  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  inquirer  must  be  a  thor¬ 
ough  master  of  the  language  and  style 
of  the  author  he  is  studying,  and  he 
must  be  completely  familiar  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  ground  to  which 
allusion  is  made.  The  want  of  this  com- 
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bination  of  knowledge  has  led  to  some 
curious  blunders  on  the  part  of  able 
scholars. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  vast  domain 
of  research  is  here  opened  out  to  the 
student.  In  a  general  sense,  every  his¬ 
torical  document  may  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  inquiry.  Besides 
the  narratives  of  the  old  Chronicles, 
which  might  be  expected  to  contain  at 
least  occasional  incidental  reference  to 
physical  features,  much  information  may 
be  gleaned  from  quarters  that  might  be 
thought  the  most  unlikely.  Charters 
and  other  legal  documents,  in  dealing 
with  the  holding  and  transference  of 
land,  not  infrequently  throw  light  on 
the  former  aspect  of  the  ground  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  Cartu¬ 
laries  of  some  of  our  ancient  abbeys,  be¬ 
sides  affording  glimpses  into  the  inner 
life  of  these  establishments,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  always  abodes  of 
peace  and  studious  retirement,  give  in¬ 
dications  of  the  former  areas  of  forest, 
woods  and  mosses,  or  the  positions  of 
lakes  now  reduced  in  size  or  effaced. 
Old  Acts  of  Parliament,  looked  at  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  are  by  no 
means  always  ref)ulsive  reading.  They 
have  one  great  advantage  over  their 
modern  representatives  in  that  they  are 
often  commendably  brief  ;  and  in  their 
occasional  quaint  local  coloring,  they 
afford  material  for  interesting  compari¬ 
son  with  existing  topography. 

Among  historical  documents  I  include 
poems  of  all  kinds  and  ages.  Our  earli¬ 
est  English  literature  is  poetical  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  Caedmon  down  to  our 
own  time,  the  t>pical  characters  of  land¬ 
scape  have  found  faithful  reflection  in 
our  national  poetry.  It  is  not  merely 
from  what  are  called  descriptive  poems 
that  information  of  the  kind  required  is 
to  be  gathered.  The  wild  border-bal¬ 
lad,  full  of  the  rough  warfare  of  the 
time,  has  a  background  of  bare  moor¬ 
land,  treacherous  moss-hags,  and  deso¬ 
late  hills,  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  aspect  of  the  same  region  to-day. 
The  gentler  lyrics  of  a  later  time  take 
their  local  coloring  from  the  glades  and 
dells,  the  burns  and  pastures  where  their 
scenes  are  laid.  In  the  stately  cadence 
of  the  Faery  Queen  among  the  visionary 
splendors  of  another  world  the  rivers  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  pictured,  each 


with  its  characters  touched  off  as  they 
appeared  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  And 
in  Drayton’s  quaint  but  somewhat  tire¬ 
some  Polyolbion,  abundant  material  is 
supplied  for  a  comparison  between  the 
topography  of  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  that  of 
our  own  time. 

But  these  comparisons  have  still  to  be 
worked  out.  As  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  use  that  may  be  made  of  them, 
and  of  the  light  which  our  poetry  may 
cast,  not  only  upon  physical  changes, 
but  upon  historical  facts,  I  would  refer 
to  the  passages  in  Barbour’s  poem  of 
The  Bruce  descriptive  of  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn.  I  do  not  mean  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  historical  veracity  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  though  I 
think  he  hardly  deserves  the  sweeping 
and  contemptuous  condemnation  meted 
out  to  him  by  Mr.  Green.  As  he  was 
born  only  some  two  years  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  as  he  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and 
as  the  field  of  Bannockburn  lay  across 
the  land-route  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  Scotland,  we  may  believe  him 
to  have  made  himself  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ground.  At  least,  he 
could  easily  obtain  information  from 
many  who  had  been  themselves  actors 
in  the  fight.  He  had  no  object  to  gain 
by  drawing  on  his  imagination  for  the 
local  topography,  more  especially  as  his 
little  bits  of  local  description  were  not 
in  any  way  required  for  the  glorification 
of  his  hero.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
when  Barbour  describes  a  piece  of 
ground,  we  may  take  his  description  as 
accurately  representing  the  topography 
at  least  in  his  own  day  ;  and  it  could 
hardly  have  changed  much  in  the  gener¬ 
ation  that  had  passed  since  the  time  of 
Bruce.  Now,  many  persons  who  have 
visited  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  why  the  English  army  did  not 
easily  outflank  the  left  wing  of  the 
Scots.  At  present,  a  wide  fertile  plain 
stretches  for  miles  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  low  plateau  on  which 
Bruce's  forces  were  drawn  up.  A  small 
body  of  the  English  cavalry  did,  in¬ 
deed,  make  its  way  across  this  plain 
until  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
Randolph.  But  why  was  this  force  so 
easily  dispersed,  and  why  was  no  more 
formidable  and  persistent  effort  made  to 
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turn  that  left  flank  ?  It  is  very  clear 
that,  had  the  topography  been  then  what 
it  is  now,  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn 
must  have  had  a  far  other  ending. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  me  to  be  supplied  by  some  al¬ 
most  casual  references  in  Barbour’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operations.  He  makes 
Bruce,  in  addressing  his  followers,  al¬ 
lude  to  the  advantage  they  would  gain 
should  the  enemy  attempt  to  pass  by  the 
morass  beneath  them.  The  poet  further 
narrates  how  the  Carse,  that  is,  the  low 
flat  land  on  the  left,  was  dotted  with 
pools  of  water  :  how  the  English,  in 
order  to  effect  a  passage,  broke  down 
houses,  and  tried  to  bridge  over  these 
pools  with  doors,  windows,  and  thatch 
from  the  cottage  roofs  ;  and  how,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  compatriots  in 
Stirling  Castle,  they  were  so  far  success¬ 
ful  that  Clifford’s  troop  of  horse,  and, 
possibly,  some  more  of  the  English 
army,  got  safely  over  to  the  hard  ground 
beyond.  We  thus  learn  that  Bruce’s 
famous  device  of  the  "  pots”  was  only 
an  extension  of  the  kind  of  defence  that 
nature  had  already  provided  lor  him. 
The  ground  on  his  left,  now  so  dry  and 
so  richly  cultivated,  was  then  covered 
with  impassable  bogs  and  sheets  of 
water  ;  and  the  huge  army  of  Edward 
was  consequently  compelled  to  crowd 
its  attack  into  the  narrow  space  between 
these  bogs  and  the  higher  grounds  on 
Bruce’s  right. 

(2)  Another  wide  field  of  inquiry  for 
information  touching  changes  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  country  is  supplied  by  the 
etymology  of  place-names.  These 
names,  at  least  those  of  them  that  date 
from  old  times,  possess  a  peculiar  value 
and  interest  as  abiding  records  of  the 
people  who  gave  them,  and  also,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  given.  We  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  concerned  only  with  those  that  em¬ 
body  some  physical  fact  in  the  topog¬ 
raphy.  Many  of  these  are  as  appropri¬ 
ate  now  as  they  were  at  first  ;  for  the 
features  to  which  they  were  applied  have 
remained  unaltered.  Ben  Nevis  is  as 
truly  the  ”  Hill  of  Heaven”  to-day  as 
when  the  earliest  Celtic  tribe  looked  up 
to  it  from  the  glens  below.  The  big 
stones  on  the  summit  of  Penmaenmawr 
still  stand  as  memorials  of  the  British 
people  who  erected  and  named  them. 


But  in  innumerable  instances  the  ap¬ 
positeness  of  the  designation  has  been 
lost.  The  name  has,  in  fact,  been  more 
permanent  than  the  feature  to  which  it 
was  applied.  The  one  has  survived  in 
daily  speech  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  :  the  other  has  wholly  passed  away. 
By  comparing  the  descriptive  epithet  in 
the  name  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
locality,  some  indication,  or  even,  per¬ 
haps,  some  measure  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  changes  in  the  topog¬ 
raphy,  may  still  be  recovered. 

Now  in  researches  of  this  kind  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  blunder  is  so  great,  and  many 
able  writers  have  blundered  so  egregi* 
ously,  that  the  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
entered  upon  without  due  preparation, 
and  should  not  be  continued  without 
constant  exercise  of  the  most  scrupulous 
caution.  The  great  danger  of  being  be¬ 
trayed  into  error  by  the  plausibilities  of 
phonetic  etymology  should  never  for  a 
moment  be  lost  sight  of.  Where  pos¬ 
sible  the  earliest  form  of  the  name 
should  be  recovered,  for  in  the  course 
of  time  local  names  are  apt  to  be  so  cor¬ 
rupted  as  to  lose  all  obvious  trace  of 
their  original  orthography. 

The  Celtic  place-names  areas  a  whole 
singularly  descriptive.  The  Celtic  tribes, 
indeed,  have  manifested,  in  that  respect, 
a  keener  appreciation  of  landscape  and 
a  more  poetical  eye  for  nature  than  their 
Saxon  successors.  Who  that  has  ever 
stood  beneath  the  sombre  shadow  of  the 
cloud  that  so  often  rests  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  Grampians  will  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Gaelic 
name  for  the  highest  summit  of  the 
chain  —  Ben  -  na- muich  -  dubh,  “the 
mountain  of  dark  gloom”  ?  Or  who 
has  ever  watched  the  Atlantic  billows 
bursting  into  white  foam  against  the 
cliffs  of  .\rdnamurchan  and  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  only  a  poetic  race  could 
have  named  the  place  ”  the  headland  of 
the  great  sea.”  The  colors  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  river  have  been  seized  upon  by 
these  people  as  descriptive  characters 
that  have  suggested  local  names.  Swift¬ 
ness  and  sluggishness  of  flow  have  fur¬ 
nished  discriminating  epithets  for  rivers. 
Moors,  forests,  woodlands,  copses, 
groups  of  trees,  solitary  bushes,  lakes, 
mosses,  cliffs,  gullies,  even  single  boul¬ 
ders,  have  received  names  which  record 
some  aspect  or  character  that  struck  the 
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imagination  of  the  old  Celt.  Many  of 
these  names  have  never  found  a  place 
on  any  map,  but  they  are  well  known 
to  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  inhabitants 
who  in  the  more  mountainous  and  track¬ 
less  regions  have  often  a  wonderful  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  details  of  the  topog¬ 
raphy. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Celtic  place-names 
of  the  country  lies  a  wide  and  practi¬ 
cally  as  yet  untouched  domain  for  ex¬ 
ploration.  Civilization  has  advanced 
less  rapidly  and  ruthlessly  in  the  Celtic¬ 
speaking  parts  of  the  country.  In  these 
districts,  too,  there  are  fewer  historical 
records  of  progress  and  change.  But 
the  topographical  names  when  carefully 
worked  out  will  doubtless  supply  much 
information  regarding  former  aspects  of 
the  country.  Taken  in  connection  with 
a  minute  examination  of  the  present 
topography,  they  may  be  found  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  record  of  former  conditions  of 
surface  whereof  ever)*  other  memorial 
has  forever  perished. 

Our  Saxon  progenitors,  also,  gave  ap¬ 
propriate  local  names  ;  but  with  a  sturdy 
self-assertion,  and  prosaic  regard  for 
plain  fact,  they  chose  to  couple  their 
own  cognomina  with  them.  If  a  settler 
fenced  in  his  own  enclosure  he  called  it 
his  “  ton”  or  his  "  ham.”  If  he  felled 
the  trees  of  the  primeval  woodlands  and 
made  his  own  clearance,  it  became  his 
‘‘  fold.”  If  he  built  himself  a  mud  cot¬ 
tage  it  was  his  “  cote,”  or  if  he  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  farm  he  called  it  his 
“  stead.”  As  he  and  his  brethren  in¬ 
creased  their  holdings  and  drew  their 
houses  together  for  companionship  and 
protection,  the  village  kept  their  family 
name.  But  besides  these  patronymic 
epithets,  which  are  of  such  value  in 
tracing  out  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  English  gave  more  or  less 
descriptive  local  names.  In  their 
”  holts”  and  “  hursts,”  ”  wealds”  and 
**  shaws,”  we  can  still  tell  where  their 
woods  lay.  In  their  “Icighs,”  “fields” 
and  “  royds,”  we  can  yet  trace  the  open 
clearings  in  these  woods.  But  for  the 
broad  landmarks  and  larger  natural  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  country,  the  Saxons  were 
generally  content  to  adopt,  in  some 
more  or  less  corrupted  form,  the  names 
already  given  by  the  Celtic  tribes  who 
had  preceded  them. 

(3)  As  another  but  less  reliable  source 


of  information  regarding  alterations  in 
the  surface  of  the  country,  I  would 
make  brief  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
local  tradition.  In  these  days  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  locomotion,  we  can  hardly  per¬ 
haps  realize  how  tenacious,  and  on  the 
whole  faithful,  the  human  memory  may 
be  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  written  or 
printed  documents.  Even  yet  we  see 
the  unbroken  and  exact  record  of  the 
true  boundaries  of  a  parish  or  township 
handed  down  in  the  annual  beating  of 
the  bounds  or  riding  of  the  marches. 
And  even  where  no  such  ceremony  has 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  topographical  details,  tradition, 
though  it  may  vary  as  to  historical  facts, 
is  often  singularly  true  to  locality.  1 
am  tempted  to  give  what  seems  to  me  a 
good  example  of  this  fidelity  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Many  years  ago  among  the  up¬ 
lands  of  Lammermuir  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  an  old  maiden  lady.  Miss 
Darling  of  Priestlaw,  who  with  her 
bachelor  brothers  tenanted  a  farm  which 
their  family  had  held  for  many  gener¬ 
ations.  In  the  course  of  her  observant 
and  reflective  life  she  had  gathered  up 
and  treasured  in  her  recollection  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  legends  of  these  pastoral 
solitudes.  I  well  remember,  among  the 
tales  she  delighted  to  pour  into  the  ear 
of  a  sympathetic  listener,  one  that  went 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Dun¬ 
bar.  We  know  from  his  own  letters  in 
what  straits  Cromwell  felt  himself  to  be 
when  he  found  his  only  practicable  line 
of  retreat  through  the  hills  barred  by  the 
Covenanting  army,  and  how  he  wrote 
urgently  to  the  English  commander  at 
Newcastle  for  help  in  the  enemy’s  rear. 
It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  his 
communications  with  England  were 
kept  up  only  by  sea.  But  the  weather 
was  boisterous  at  the  time,  and  a  vessel 
bound  for  Berwick  or  Newcastle  might 
have  been  driven  far  away  from  land. 
There  is  therefore  every  probability  that 
Cromwell  would  try  to  send  a  communi¬ 
cation  by  land  also.  Now  the  tradition 
of  Lammermuir  maintains  that  he  did 
so.  The  story  is  told  that  he  sent  two 
soldiers  disguised  as  natives  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  push  their  way  through  the  hills 
and  over  the  border.  The  men  had 
got  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  White- 
adder,  and  were  riding  past  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  narrow  glens,  when  a  gust 
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of  wind,  sweeping  out  of  the  hollow, 
lifted  up  their  hodden-grajr  cloaks  and 
showed  their  military  garb  beneath. 
They  had  been  watched,  and  were  now 
overtaken  and  shot.  Miss  Darling  told 
me  that  tradition  had  always  pointed  to 
an  old  thorn-bush  at  the  opening  of  the 
cleugh  as  the  spot  where  they  were 
buried.  At  her  instigation  the  ground 
was  dug  up  there,  and  among  some 
mouldering  bones  were  found  a  few 
sorely  decayed  military  buttons  with  a 
coin  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 

Tradition  is  no  doubt  often  entirely 
erroneous  ;  but  it  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  summarily  dismissed  without  at  least 
critical  examination.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  instances  where  it  might  come  in  to 
corroborate  conclusions  deducible  from 
other  and  usually  more  reliable  kinds  of 
evidence. 

(4)  But  of  all  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  bygone  mutations  of 
the  surface  of  the  land,  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  is  that  supplied  by  the 
testimony  of  geology.  Early  human 
chronicles  are  not  only  imperfect,  but 
may  be  erroneous.  The  chronicle, 
however,  which  Nature  has  compiled  of 
her  past  vicissitudes,  though  it  may  be 
fragmentary,  is,  at  least,  accurate.  In 
interpreting  it  the  geologist  is  liable,  in¬ 
deed,  to  make  mistakes  ;  but  these  can 
be  corrected  by  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion,  while  the  natural  chronicle  itself 
remains  unaffected  by  them.  More¬ 
over,  it  embraces  a  vast  period  of  time. 
Historical  evidence  in  this  country  is 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  nineteen 
centuries.  The  testimony  from  Celtic 
topographical  names  may  go  back  some 
hundreds  of  years  farther.  But  the 
geological  record  of  the  human  period 
carries  us  enormously  beyond  these 
dates.  Hence,  in  so  vast  a  lapse  of 
time,  scope  has  been  afforded  for  a 
whole  series  of  important  geological  rev¬ 
olutions.  On  every  side  of  us  we  may 
see  manifest  proofs  of  these  changes. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  has 
been  altered,  not  once  only,  but  many 
times.  The  agencies  that  brought  about 
these  changes  have,  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  preserved  tolerably  complete 
memorials  of  them.  We  are  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  trace  the  history  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  forests  and  mosses  :  we  can 
follow  the  succession  and  migrations  of 


the  animals  that  have  wandered  over  the 
land,  and  many  of  which  had  died  out 
ere  the  days  of  history  began  :  we  can 
dimly  perceive  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  earliest  human  population  of  the 
country  :  we  can  recover  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
of  climate  which  since  these  ancient 
times  have  affected,  not  this  land  only, 
but  the  whole  northern  hemisphere. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  division 
of  my  subject — the  character  of  the 
changes  in  the  general  aspect  of  Britain 
since  man  first  appeared  in  the  country. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  only  the  very 
briefest  outline  of  this  wide  range  of 
topics  is  possible  here.  My  object  will 
be  gained,  however,  if  I  can  present 
such  a  rapid  sketch  as  will  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  changes  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  lines  along  which  farther  in¬ 
quiry  is  needed.  Much  earnest  inves¬ 
tigation  in  all  the  kinds  of  research 
which  I  have  enumerated  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  anything  like  a  completed 
picture  can  be  given  of  the  successive 
geographical  phases  which  man  has 
witnessed  here- 

Let  us  then  try  to  raise  a  little  the 
curtain  of  obscurity  that  hangs  over  that 
far-off  time  when  the  earliest  human  in¬ 
habitants  found  their  way  to  this  region. 
The  first  and  most  memorable  feature  in 
the  topography  of  that  dim  antiquity  is 
one  about  which  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt.  Britain  was  not  yet  an  island. 
The  downs  of  Kent  ran  on  across  what 
is  now  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  joined 
the  downs  of  Picardy.  A  large  tract  of 
the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  all  the  south¬ 
ern  part  at  least,  was  then  dry  land — a 
wide  plain,  across  which  the  Thames 
meandered  northward  to  join  the  Rhine. 
Whether  Ireland  had  already  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  rest  of  Britain  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  England  and 
Scotland  were  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  prolonged  the  dry  land  of  Europe 
boldly  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  was  over  these  downs  now  lost,  and 
across  these  plains  now  submerged  be¬ 
neath  the  sea,  that  the  first  human  pop¬ 
ulation  entered  our  region.  Judged  by 
the  relics  they  have  left  behind  them  of 
their  handiwork,  these  earliest  Britons 
must  have  been  a  race  of  rude  savages, 
fashioning  their  weapons  and  tools  out 
of  flint  and  out  of  the  bones  of  the  ani- 
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mals  they  killed  in  the  chase  :  clad  in 
skins,  living  in  caves,  rock-shelters,  and 
holes  dug  in  the  earth  ;  and  waging  in* 
cessant  warfare,  if  not  with  each  other, 
at  least  with  a  host  of  wild  beasts  of 
the  held,  and  with  a  climate  more  inclem¬ 
ent  than  any  now  to  be  found  within 
the  bounds  of  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  rigor  the 
climate  of  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
during  these  remote  ages,  resembled  that 
of  northern  Greenland  at  the  present 
day.  Vast  fields  of  ice  and  snow  lay 
over  all  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  Britain.  One  wide  glacier,  descend¬ 
ing  from  Scandinavia,  extended  across 
the  site  of  the  North  Sea,  and,  joining 
the  English  ice,  advanced  southward 
nearly  as  far  as  London.  The  ice  that 
streamed  off  the  west  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  went  out  into  the  Atlantic  as 
one  widely-extending  wall  which  cum¬ 
bered  the  ocean  with  icebergs.  The 
only  part  of  the  country  not  then  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  northern  ice,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  habitable  by  man,  was  the  southern 
strip  that  stretched  from  France  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Bristol 
Channel.  But  so  great  was  the  cold  of 
winter  that  the  eround  in  that  southern 
tract  was  probably  frozen  hard  for  some 
depth,  and  only  melted  at  the  surface  in 
summer.  The  rapid  thawing  of  the 
snows  in  warm  weather  gave  rise  to 
floods  that  swelled  the  streams  and  del¬ 
uged  the  surface  of  the  country.  Truly 
a  most  inhospitable  time  !  One  might 
well  wonder  what  could  have  brought 
even  the  most  forlorn  race  of  men  to 
these  forbidding  and  ice-bound  shores. 
But,  in  all  probability,  man  was  in  the 
country  before  the  climate  became  so 
severe,  and  was  gradually  driven  south¬ 
ward  by  the  increase  of  the  cold  and  the 
advance  of  the  ice. 

Of  the  animals  that  were  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  man  during  these  dreary 
centuries  some  relics  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  We  know  that  the  reindeer 
wandered  over  the  west  of  Europe  as 
far,  at  least,  as  the  south  of  France. 
The  musk-sheep,  too,  the  glutton,  the 
arctic  fox,  the  lemming,  and  other  truly 
northern  forms  of  life,  pushed  south¬ 
ward  by  the  advance  of  the  ice-fields, 
roamed  over  Britain  and  central  Europe. 
With  these  still  living  species  others  ap¬ 
peared  which  have  long  been  extinct. 


such  as  the  hairy  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  both  of  which  have 
left  their  bones  in  many  parts  of  the 
south  of  England. 

But  the  temperature  was  not  continu¬ 
ously  arctic.  There  came  intervals  of 
milder  seasons,  when  the  ground  thawed, 
and  the  snow  disappeared,  and  the 
glaciers  shrank  away  northward.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  more  congenial  periods,  ani¬ 
mals  of  temperate  and  southern  climes 
found  their  way  into  the  west  and 
north.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
for  instance,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
browsed  on  luxuriant  herbage.  Among 
the  glades,  on  either  side,  the  stag  and 
roe  and  the  huge-antlered  Irish  elk 
found  ample  pasturage.  Herds  of  wild 
urus  and  bison  moved  across  the  plain  ; 
and  in  the  woods  the  brown  bear,  the 
grizzly  bear,  and  the  wild  boar  found  a 
home.  In  the  wake  of  this  abundant 
animal  life  came  the  carnivora  that 
preyed  upon  it.  Among  the  sounds 
familiar  to  human  ears  all  along  the 
valley  were  the  nightly  roar  of  the  lion, 
the  yell  of  the  wild  cat,  the  howl  of  the 
hyaena,  and  the  bay  of  the  wolf.  The 
river  itself  teemed  with  life.  In  its 
waters  the  African  hippopotamus 
gambolled  and  the  beaver  built  his 
dams. 

Slow  secular  changes  that  influenced 
the  climate  once  more  brought  back  the 
cold,  and  drove  southward  this  abun¬ 
dant  animal  life.  As  the  snow  and  ice 
returned,  the  contest  between  frost  and 
warmth  gave  rise  to  floods  that  swept 
across  the  frozen  ground  and  strewed  it 
with  loose  deposits,  among  which  human 
implements  and  the  bones  of  animals, 
both  of  northern  and  southern  types, 
were  mingled  together.  How  far  these 
animals  were  really  coeval  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  whether  their  apparent  associa¬ 
tion  is  not  the  result  of  the  accidental 
mixing  up  of  their  remains,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  problem  not  yet  solved.  Indeed, 
the  story  of  what  are  called  the  “  valley- 
gravels”  is  still  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood,  and  Oilers  many  attractions  to 
the  enthusiastic  observer. 

Let  us  now  come  down  the  stream  of 
time,  across  the  long  series  of  centuries 
that  intervened  between  the  Ice  Age  and 
the  beginning  of  history,  and  look  at  the 
aspect  presented  by  the  country  when 
the  Romans  entered  it  nineteen  hundred 
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years  aga  What  a  momentous  change 
had  in  this  long  interval  passed  over  it  ! 
First  and  most  important  of  all,  Britain 
was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  continent, 
but  had  become  an  island,  separated 
then,  as  now,  by  a  strip  of  rough  sea- 
channel  from  the  nearest  part  of  Europe. 
The  climate,  too,  had  changed  :  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers  had  vanished  :  the 
summers  and  winters  had  become  much 
what  they  are  still.  Of  the  character¬ 
istic  animals,  some  had  disappeared, 
others  had  become  rare.  The  lion, 
hyaena,  rhinoceros,  elephant  and  hippo¬ 
potamus,  for  instance,  had  retreated  to 
more  southern  latitudes  ;  but  the  wolf, 
brown  bear,  and  wild  boar  sMll  haunted 
the  forests.  The  early  tribe  of  men, 
too,  who  made  the  dint  weapons  found 
in  the  valley-gravels,  had  been  driven 
away  or  been  swallowed  up  by  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  immigrants  from  the  great 
family  of  the  Celts,  who  were  now  the 
dominant  race  in  these  islands. 

In  trying  to  account  for  such  great 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  outer 
aspect  of  Britain,  a  wide  range  of  inves¬ 
tigation  opens  out  to  us,  wherein  but 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made.  For 
example,  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Britain  became  an  island  ? 
That  this  geological  revolution  was 
mainly  due  to  a  subsidence  of  the  re¬ 
gion  can  hardly  be  doubted.  To  this 
day,  between  tide  marks,  or  below  low 
water,  we  can  still  see  the  stumps  of 
trees  standing  where  they  grew,  and 
beds  of  peat  containing  nuts  and  other 
vestiges  of  a  land  vegetation.  These 
“  submerged  forests”  are  proofs  of  a 
comparatively  recent  sinking,  and  are, 
no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  relics  of 
the  general  mantle  of  wood  and  bog  that 
covered  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
downward  movement.  The  floor  of  the 
North  Sea  still  preserves  many  of  the 
features  which  must  have  marked  the 
former  wide  terrestrial  plain  that  occu¬ 
pied  its  site.  From  the  headlands  of 
Yorkshire  the  line  of  cliff  is  prolonged 
as  a  steep  submarine  bank  for  many 
miles  toward  the  coast  of  Denmark, 
broken  by  two  gorges  or  valleys,  in  the 
westmost  of  which  may  have  flowed  the 
Thames,  while  the  eastmost  gave  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Rhine.  Was  the  subsidence 
slow  and  tranquil,  or  was  it  sudden,  and 
accompanied  with  waves  of  disturbance 


that  devastated  the  lower  grounds  of 
western  Europe  ? 

The  last  connecting  link  between 
Britain  and  the  continent  was  probably 
the  line  of  chalk-ridge  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  There  is  some  reason  to 
surmise  that  it  survived  the  submergence 
of  the  northern  plain.  Along  this  nar¬ 
row  ridge  the  earliest  Celtic  immigrants 
may  have  made  their  way.  Its  ultimate 
disappearance  is  probably  referable 
rather  to  erosion  at  the  surface  than  to 
underground  movements.  Attacked  on 
the  one  side  by  the  breakers  driven 
against  it  by  the  south-western  gales 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  by 
those  of  the  North  Sea,  it  would  even¬ 
tually  be  cut  through.  When  once  the 
tides  of  the  two  seas  united,  their  prog¬ 
ress  for  a  time  would  be  comparatively 
rapid  in  sawing  down  the  soft  chalk,  in 
widening  for  themselves  a  passage  and 
deepening  it  as  far  as  the  downward 
limit  of  their  erosive  power.  But  to 
this  day  the  narrows  of  t^e  strait  remain 
so  shallow  that,  as  has  often  been  said, 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  if  set  down  there, 
would  rise  half  out  of  the  water. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  great 
plain,  other  manifestations  of  under¬ 
ground  energy  have  shown  themselves 
within  the  British  area.  Some  portions 
of  the  land  have  been  elevated,  and  in 
the  selvage  of  uplifted  coast-line  relics 
of  the  human  occupants  of  the  country 
have  been  found.  In  other  places,  re¬ 
newed  depression  has  been  suspected  to 
have  occurred.  But  the  evidence  for 
these  upward  and  downward  movements 
deserves  further  careful  investigation 
both  from  the  geological  and  the  histor¬ 
ical  side. 

Though  on  the  whole  singularly  free 
from  those  more  violent  exhibitions  of 
subterranean  activity  which,  as  within 
the  last  few  days,  have  carried  death 
and  destruction  far  and  wide  through 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  Britain  has  from  time  to  time 
been  visited  by  earthquakes  of  severity 
enough  to  damage  public  buildings. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  David’s,  in  its  un¬ 
even  floor  and  dislocated  walls,  still 
bears  witness  to  the  shock  which  six 
hundred  years  ago  did  so  much  injury 
to  the  churches  of  the  west  of  England. 
But  though  a  formidable  catalogue  has 
been  drawn  up  of  the  earthquakes  ex- 
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perienced  within  the  limits  of  these 
islands,  it  is  not  to  that  kind  of  under¬ 
ground  disturbance  that  much  perma¬ 
nent  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  to  be  attributed. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  the  general 
appearance  of  this  country  must  have 
presented  in  many  respects  a  contrast 
to  that  which  we  see  now  ;  and  notably 
in  the  wide  spread  of  its  forests,  in  the 
abundance  of  its  bogs  and  fens,  and 
(through  the  northern  districts)  in  the 
prodigious  number  of  its  lakes. 

At  the  first  coming  of  the  Romans  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  country  was 
probably  covered  with  wood.  During 
the  centuries  of  Roman  occupation  some 
of  the  less  dense  parts  of  the  woodland 
were  cleared.  In  driving  their  magnih- 
cent  straight  highways  through  the 
country,  the  Roman  legionaries  felled 
the  trees  for  seventy  yards  on  each  side 
of  them  to  secure  them  from  the  arrows 
of  a  lurking  foe.  So  stupendous  was 
the  labor  involved  in  this  task,  that  they 
gladly  avoided  forests  where  that  was 
possible,  and  sometimes  even  swung 
their  roads  to  right  or  left  to  keep  clear 
of  these  formidable  obstacles.  For 
many  hundreds  of  years  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  legions,  vast  tracts  of  pri¬ 
meval  forest  remained  as  impenetrable 
barriers  between  different  tribes.  In 
these  natural  fastnesses  the  wolf,  brown 
bear,  and  wild  boar  still  found  a  secure 
retreat.  Even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  the  woods  to  the  north  of  London 
swarmed  with  wild  boars  and  wild  oxen. 
Everywhere,  too,  the  broken  men  of  the 
community  betook  themselves  to  these 
impenetrable  refreats,  where  they  lived 
by  the  chase,  and  whence  they  issued 
for  plunder  and  bloodshed.  The  forests 
were  thus  from  time  immemorial  a  sin¬ 
gularly  important  element  in  the  topog¬ 
raphy.  They  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  their  former  sites  have 
as  yet  only  been  partially  determined, 
though  much  may  doubtless  still  be  done 
in  making  our  knowledge  of  them  more 
complete. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  areas  of  wood  and  open  land 
have  in  the  course  of  generations  com¬ 
pletely  changed  places.  The  wide  belts 
of  clay-soil  that  sweep  across  the  island, 
being  specially  adapted  for  the  growth 


of  trees,  were  originally  densely  tim¬ 
bered.  But  the  process  of  clearance  led 
to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these 
clay-soils  were  also  eminently  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Hence, 
by  degrees,  the  sites  of  the  ancient  for¬ 
ests  were  turned  into  corn  fields  and 
meadows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  open 
tracts  of  lighter  soil,  where  the  earlier 
settlers  established  themselves,  were 
gradually  abandoned,  and  lapsed  into 
wastes  of  scrub  and  copsewood. 

The  fens  and  bogs  of  Britain  played 
likewise  a  large  part  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  the  country  in  Roman  and 
later  times.  They  were  of  two  kinds. 
One  series  lay  on  the  coast,  especially 
in  sheltered  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  were 
liable  to  inundation  by  high  tides.  The 
most  notable  of  these  was  the  wide  tract 
of  low,  swampy  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Wash,  our  Fenland — an  area  where, 
secure  in  their  amphibious  retreats,  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Celtic  population  pre¬ 
served  their  independence  not  only 
through  Roman  but  through  Saxon 
times,  if  indeed,  as  Mr.  Freeman  con¬ 
jectures,  outlying  settlements  of  them 
may  not  have  lingered  on  till  the  coming 
of  the  Normans.  The  other  sort  of  fens 
were  those  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
marshy  vegetation  over  tracts  previously 
occupied  by  shallow  sheets  of  fresh  water 
and  over  flat  land.  It  was  in  these 
swamps  that  the  Caledonians,  according 
to  the  exaggerated  statement  of  Xiphi- 
line,  concealed  themselves  for  many  days 
at  a  time,  with  only  their  heads  project¬ 
ing  above  the  mire.  At  a  far  later  time 
the  peat-bogs  of  the  debatable  land  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland  formed  an 
important  line  of  advance  and  retreat  to 
the  freebooters  of  the  border,  who  could 
pick  their  way  through  sloughs  that  to 
less  practised  eyes  were  impassable. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
among  the  topographical  changes  of  the 
last  few  hundred  years  has  been  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  vast  number  of  these 
fens  and  bogs.  In  some  cases  they  have 
been  gradually  silted  up  by  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  but  a  good  many  of  them  have 
no  doubt  been  artificially  drained. 
Their  sites  are  still  preserved  in  such 
Saxon  names  as  Bogside,  Bogend,  Moss- 
flats  ;  and  where  other  human  record  is 
gone,  the  black  peaty  soil  remains  to 
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mark  where  they  once  lay.  It  would  Britain  has  for  ages  suffered  much  from 
not  be  impossible  with  the  help  of  such  the  attacks  of  the  ocean.  More  espe- 
pieces  of  evidence  and  a  study  of  the  cially  has  the  loss  of  land  fallen  along 
present  contours  of  the  ground  to  map  our  eastern  shores.  Ever  since  the  sub- 
out  in  many  districts,  now  well  drained  mergence  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  cut- 
and  cultivated,  the  swamps  that  hemmed  ting  through  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  the 
in  the  progress  of  our  ancestors.  soft  rocks  that  form  our  sea-board  fac- 

No  one  looking  at  the  present  maps  ing  the  mainland  of  Europe  have  been  a 
of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  prey  to  the  restless  waves.  Within  the 
would  be  led  to  suspect  what  a  large  last  few  centuries  whole  parishes,  with 
number  of  lakes  once  dotted  the  surface  their  manors,  farms,  hamlets,  villages, 
of  these  northern  regions.  Yet  if  he  and  churches,  have  been  washed  away  ; 
turns  to  old  maps,  such  as  those  of  and  the  fisherman  now  casts  his  nets  and 
Timothy  Font,  published  some  three  baits  his  lines  where  his  forefathers 
hundred  years  ago,  he  will  notice  many  ploughed  their  fields  and  delved  their 
sheets  of  water  represented  there  which  gardens.  And  the  destruction  still  goes 
are  now  much  reduced  in  size  or  entirely  on.  In  some  places  a  breadth  of  as 
replaced  by  cultivated  fields.  If,  farther,  much  as  five  yards  is  washed  away  in  a 
he  scans  the  topographical  names  of  the  single  year.  Holderness,  once  a  wide 
different  counties,  he  will  be  able  to  de-  and  populous  district,  is  losing  a  strip 
tect  the  sites  of  other  and  sometimes  stiF  of  ground  about  two  and  a  quarter  yards 
older  lakes  ;  while,  if  he  sets  to  work  broad,  or  in  all  about  thirty-four  acres 
upon  the  geological  evidence  by  actual  annually.  Its  coast-line  is  computed  to 
examination  of  the  ground  itself,  he  will  have  receded  between  two  and  three 
be  astonished  to  find  how  abundant  at  miles  since  the  time  of  the  Romans — a 
comparatively  recent  times  were  the  notable  amount  of  change,  if  we  would 
tarns  and  lakes  of  which  little  or  no  try  to  picture  what  were  the  area  and 
human  record  may  have  survived,  and  form  of  the  coast-line  of  eastern  York- 
often  how  much  larger  were  the  areas  of  shire  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
the  lakes  that  still  exist.  Owing  to  period. 

some  peculiar  geological  operations  that  But  though  the  general  result  of  the 
characterized  the  passage  of  the  Ice  Age  action  of  the  sea  along  our  eastern  bor- 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  land  der  has  been  destructive,  it  has  not  been 
from  which  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers  so  everywhere.  In  sheltered  bays  and 
retreated  was  left  abundantly  dotted  creeks  some  of  the  material,  washed 
over  with  lakes.  The  diminution  and  away  from  more  exposed  tracts,  is  cast 
disappearance  of  these  sheets  of  water  ashore  again.  In  this  way  part  of  the 
is  mainly  traceable  to  the  inevitable  pro-  mud  and  sand  swept  from  off  the  cliffs 
cess  of  obliteration  which  sooner  or  later  of  Holderness  is  carried  southward  into 
befalls  all  lakes  great  and  small.  De-  the  Wash,  and  is  laid  down  in  that  wide 
tritus  is  swept  into  them  from  the  sur-  recess  which  it  is  gradually  Ailing  up. 
rounding  slopes  and  shores.  Every  Along  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
brook  that  enters  them  is  engaged  in  inlets  which  in  Roman  and  later  times 
filling  them  up.  The  marsh-loving  were  navigable  channels,  and  which 
vegetation  which  grows  along  their  shal-  allowed  the  ships  of  the  Danish  Vikings 
low  margins  likewise  aids  in  diminishing  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
them.  Man,  too,  lends  his  help  in  the  country,  are  now  effaced.  On  the  shores 
same  task.  In  early  times  he  built  his  of  Kent,  also,  wide  tracts  of  low  land 
pile-dwellings  in  the  lakes,  and  for  many  have  been  gained  from  the  sea.  Islands, 
generations  continued  to  cast  his  refuse  between  which  and  the  shore  Roman 
into  their  waters.  In  later  days  he  has  galleys  and  Saxon  war-boats  made  their 
taken  the  more  rapid  and  effectual  meth-  way,  are  now,  like  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
ods  of  drainage,  and  has  turned  the  des-  joined  to  the  mainland.  Harbors  and 
iccated  bottoms  into  arable  land.  towns,  like  Sandwich,  Richborough, 

Nor  have  the  changes  of  the  surface  Winchelsea,  Pevensey,  and  Porchester, 
been  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  which  once  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
country.  Standing  as  it  does  amid  are  now,  in  some  cases,  three  miles  in- 
stormy  seas  and  rapid  tidal  currents,  land.  There  appears  also  to  have  been 
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a  curious  Rain  of  land  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sussex,  which  has  considerably  altered 
the  physical  geography  of  that  district. 
The  valleys  by  which  these  downs  are 
trenched  were  formerly  filled  with  tidal 
waters,  so  that  the  ancient  camps, 
perched  so  conspicuously  on  the  crest 
of  the  heights,  could  not  communicate 
directly  with  each  other  except  by  boat. 
Instead  of  being  a  connected  chain  of 
fortifications  as  was  once  supposed,  they 
must  have  been  independent  strongholds, 
surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  and 
on  the  north  by  dense  forest  and  impas¬ 
sable  morasses. 


But  the  enumeration  of  the  minor 
changes  of  surface  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Let  me  only  add,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  what  I  have  tried  to  say 
generally  for  the  whole  country  must  be 
worked  out  for  each  district.  A  large 
amount  of  information  still  remains  to 
be  gleaned  ;  and  though  our  knowledge 
of  the  past  must  always  be  fragmentary, 
it  need  not  continue  to  be  so  vague  and 
imperfect  as  it  is  now.  The  field  is  a 
wide  one,  where  many  workers  are 
needed,  and  where  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  young  is  especially  welcome. 
— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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Franklin  in  France.  From  Original  Docu¬ 
ments,  Most  of  Which  are  Published  for 
the  First  Time.  By  Edward  E.  Hale  and 
Edward  E.  Hale,  )r.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

The  Hales,  father  and  son,  have  contributed 
not  only  a  valuable  addition  to  American  his¬ 
tory,  but  a  record  of  events,  anecdotes,  opin¬ 
ions,  and  influences  of  great  interest  in  the 
study  of  Continental  and  English  history. 
Franklin’s  residence  in  France  had  a  vital  con¬ 
nection  not  only  with  the  politics  but  with  the 
science,  literature,  philosophy  and  society  of  the 
period.  Franklin’s  character  and  attainments 
have  been  most  absurdly  conceived  by  not  a 
few,  even  students  in  the  field  of  history  and 
letters.  In  the  minds  of  such  he  is  not  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  electricity  as  a  force  ;  the  astute 
diplomatist  and  statesman  ;  the  accomplished 
man  of  letters  and  society  ;  the  genial  old 
worldling,  who  was  as  much  at  home  in  the 
most  polished  society  of  Paris  and  Versailles 
as  he  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  printing  house  ;  the  intimate  friend  of 
Condorcet,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Helvetius, 
Gluck,  Mirabeau,  Beaumarchais,  Maurepas, 
and  a  score  of  other  men  famous  throughout 
the  world.  Dr.  Franklin  is  by  these,  well 
typified  by  a  distinguished  English  man  of  let¬ 
ters  who  has  recently  written  a  history  of  the 
United  States,  regarded  as  simply  the  prosaic 
preacher  of  homely  platitudes  in  ”  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard’s  Almanac,”  a  sort  of  seventeenth  century 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  This  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  most  significant  life  and  an  original 
character,  so  far  as  it  is  shared  by  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  people,  will  be  thoroughly 
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dissipated  by  the  book  before  us.  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  discoveries  in  electricity  were  al¬ 
ready  well  known  in  France  when  he  first 
went  there  as  envoy  from  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  His  essays  on  politics  were  also  in 
repute,  and  he  found  French  society  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  him  as  one  of  its  distinguished 
ornaments  Franklin’s  fame  in  England  was 
also  well  established,  and  some  years  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution 
he  had  formed  intimate  connections  with  emi¬ 
nent  English  scientists.  Among  the  latter  was 
Sir  John  Pringle,  who  became  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  accordance  with  Frank¬ 
lin’s  theories,  lightning-conductors,  with  sharp 
points  for  conductors,  had  been  put  up  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Kew.  When  Franklin  became 
obnoxious  as  a  rebel,  George  III.,  in  the  heat 
of  his  animosity  to  the  Americans,  resolved  to 
have  blunt  knobs  instead  of  sharp  points,  and 
the  courtiers  took  sides  with  him.  Sir  John 
Pringle  being  asked  his  scientific  opinion,  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  little  regard 
for  royal  prejudices,  and  was  thereupton  ordered 
to  resign  his  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
Apropos  of  this  absurd  controversy,  the  follow¬ 
ing  clever  epigram  became  current : 

“  While  you,  great  George,  for  safety  hunt 
And  sharp  conductors  change  for  blunt 
The  nation's  out  of  joint. 

Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues. 

And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views 
By  keeping  to  the  point.” 

While  Franklin  was  living  in  London,  some 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  was  already  carrying  on  secret  nego¬ 
tiations  with  France,  apropos  of  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  storm  which  was  threatening,  and  which  the 
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bigotry  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  precipi¬ 
tated.  It  is  probable,  nay  sure,  that  a  separa¬ 
tion  would  have  come  some  time,  but  it  appears 
to  be  certain  that  it  might  have  been  much  de¬ 
layed  by  prudent  conciliation  on  the  part  of 
England.  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  the  thick  of 
this  diplomatic  work,  and  made  several  visits 
to  France  during  this  time.  All  this  prepared 
the  way  for  the  magnificent  reception  given 
him  by  the  aristocratic,  political,  scientific,  and 
philosophical  circles  of  France  when  he  became 
a  resident,  in  1776,  as  accredited  agent  of  the 
United  States.  Though  the  temper  of  the  na¬ 
tion  favored  armed  intervention  to  assist  the 
Americans,  the  King  and  Queen  were  firm  set 
for  peace,  and  the  American  envoy  had  a  very 
nice  and  difficult  game  to  play  in  spite  of  his 
unquestionable  popularity  with  all  classes, 
and  the  universal  admiration  expressed  for 
him.  Franklin  at  this  time  was  nearly  eighty, 
but  still  in  the  ripe  splendor  of  all  his  powers. 
Though  France  for  a  time  remained  nominally 
neutral,  Franklin’s  influence  secured  a  thou¬ 
sand  methods  of  secret  aid  which  was  of  great 
value  to  the  struggling  cause.  The  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  1777  was  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  which  seems  to  have  determined  the 
French  Government  to  an  open  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  and  alliance  with  the  new  nation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Franklin’s  mission  in  France,  where  he  acted 
not  only  as  envoy  to  the  French  but  as  inter¬ 
mediary  in  the  most  important  negotiations, 
both  secret  and  open,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  was  discharged  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  delicacy.  The  arrival  of  John 
Adams,  a  man  of  the  most  positive  and  aggres 
sive  temperament,  in  Paris,  in  1778,  introduced 
a  new  element  into  diplomacy,  and  in  some 
respects  a  discordant  one.  Franklin  and  his 
new  colleague  did  not  "  get  on”  together, 
though  the  polished  and  suave  old  philosopher 
did  much  to  soften  his  associate’s  asperities  of 
temper  and  opinion.  John  Adams  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  Franklin  as  an  indolent 
and  indecisive  man,  both  in  private  and  public, 
and  to  attempt  to  "  damn  him  with  faint 
praise.”  Nevertheless,  Franklin  ignored  his 
associate’s  peculiarities,  and  recognized  his 
many  great  qualities,  anxiously  working  with 
him  for  the  common  end. 

It  was  through  his  efforts,  in  the  main,  that 
the  little  fleet  which,  under  the  heroic  John 
Paul  Jones,  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  enemy,  was  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  in 
1779.  In  spite  of  Adams’s  charge  that  Frank¬ 
lin's  time  was  taken  up  with  frivolities,  and 
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that  he  could  not  say  plumply  yes  or  no,  un¬ 
less  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  performed 
a  thousand  multifarious  duties,  old  as  he  was, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  work  which  would 
have  worn  out  many  a  younger  man.  Diplo¬ 
mat,  treasurer  and  disburser  of  American 
funds.  Minister  of  Marine,  he  united  many 
functions  in  one,  and  remained  the  principal 
commissioner  in  responsibility. 

We  can  scarcely  follow  all  the  different  steps 
of  Franklin’s  historic  part  in  the  momentous 
period  from  1776  to  1781.  The  chief  value  of 
the  volume  under  review  is  not  that  it  follows 
these  up  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner, 
but  that  its  publication  of  Franklin's  corre¬ 
spondence  during  this  time,  much  of  it  entirely 
new,  sheds  light  on  public  events,  and  gives 
us  most  agreeable  glimpses  of  the  writer’s 
private  life  and  thoughts.  This  is  the  great 
charm  of  all  correspondence,  for  it  is  in  their 
letters  that  men  unburden  their  secret  souls,  at 
all  events  in  those  letters  which  are  not  de¬ 
signed  for  the  public  eye.  The  source  of  the 
new  material  is  explained  m  the  preface.  Dr. 
Franklin  left  his  letters  and  papers  to  his 
grandson.  Temple  Franklin,  to  be  edited  and 
published.  The  manuscripts  were  only  par¬ 
tially  edited,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  them 
saw  the  light  (in  an  English  edition,  in  1818) 
under  Temple  Franklin’s  supervision.  The 
latter  died  in  London,  in  1833,  and  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  the  priceless  manuscripts  lay  in 
loose  bundles  on  the  top  shelves  of  an  old 
tailor-shop  in  St.  James.  They  were  rediscov¬ 
ered  by  a  former  friend  of  Temple  Franklin 
and  offered  at  various  times  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  different 
American  ministers.  Through  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence.  they  were  finally  purchased  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  and  made  by  him  a  special 
object  of  antiquarian  zeal.  He  spent  more 
than  II5000  in  repairing,  copying,  and  binding 
them.  There  are  in  the  collection  2938  differ¬ 
ent  papers.  Of  these  about  3495  pages  had 
never  been  printed  before  the  publication  of 
the  present  book.  The  collection  was  bought 
by  the  American  Government  in  1881  at  Mr. 
Blaine’s  instigation.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  earli¬ 
est  student  of  these  manuscripts  after  their  ar¬ 
rival.  Hence  the  present  book.  Cordial  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  made  to  Hon.  George  Ban¬ 
croft  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  and  other  students 
of  American  history,  for  assistance  rendered. 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  assisted  by  his  son, 
has  done  a  piece  of  good  work,  valuable  as  a 
historical  contribution  and  executed  with  ex¬ 
cellent  taste  and  literary  judgment. 


L 
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The  History  of  Rome.  By  Theodor  Momm¬ 
sen.  Tran-ated,  with  the  Author’s  Sanction 
and  with  Additions,  by  William  P.  Dickson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
U ni versify  of  Glasgow,  The  Provinces,  from 
Caesar  to  Diocletian.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  above  is  the  principal  title-page  ;  the 
second  one,  however,  which  expressly  confines 
the  purpose  to  an  historical  study  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  conveys  the  accurate  meaning  of 
these  two  volumes,  Professor  Mommsen’s  lat¬ 
est  addition  to  his  monumental  history.  In 
the  German  original  the  matter  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  is  printed  as  the  eighth  volume  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome.  But  in  the  English  translation 
it  has  been  deemed  best  to  emphasize  the  sub¬ 
title  and  issue  the  work  as  practically  distinct 
from  the  earlier  volumes. 

Dr.  Mommsen  has  resumed  his  labors  after 
a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  and  assuredly  time  has 
not  blunted  his  powers.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  a  general  and  urgent 
wish  that  he  undertook  the  completion  of  his 
work,  though  the  history  of  Rome  was  essen¬ 
tially  finished  on  the  author’s  original  plan, 
when  he  discontinued  his  labors  before.  Yet 
for  a  continuous  and  complete  study  of  Rome 
there  are  still  two  volumes  lacking,  which  we 
are  given  to  understand  will  be  classed  as  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ;  the  first  will  deal  with  the 
struggle  of  the  republicans  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  empire  and  the  definite  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  latter  ;  the  second  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  monarchical  rule  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
general  relations  of  government  as  influenced 
by  the  personality  of  the  individual  rulers.  In 
the  portion  now  given  to  the  world,  the  history 
of  the  several  provinces  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  that  of  Diocletian,  a  field  is  covered, 
the  comprehensive  survey  of  which,  in  other 
books,  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find.  All 
these  portions  of  the  great  Roman  Empire  had 
been  nations,  many  of  them  of  great  power  and 
place  in  the  world’s  history,  before  the  all-con¬ 
quering  arms  of  the  Roman  legions  subdued 
them.  The  most  varied  races,  characteristics 
and  traditions  were  included  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  Roman 
polity  welded  them  together  under  one  central 
head,  with  so  little  disturbance,  is  still  one  of 
the  intellectual  wonders  of  the  world  in  the 
realm  of  statesmanship.  It  is  true  that  the 
Roman  system  of  allowing  each  conquered 
province  to  exist  under  its  own  local  law  and 
government,  subject  to  the  general  authority  of 
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the  proconsul,  an  authority  always  judicial 
rather  than  aggressive,  carried  with  it  the  seeds 
of  ultimate  disintegration.  But  the  logic  of 
such  a  destiny  was  involved  in  the  very  fact  of 
such  an  enormous  and  unwieldy  mass.  The 
successful  retention  of  imperial  authority  for 
so  many  centuries  before  that  disintegration  be¬ 
gan,  is  the  achievement  in  statesmanship  which 
we  marvel  at.  At  the  zenith  of  her  greatness, 
Roman  authority  was  paramount  throughout 
the  then  known  world,  except  in  China  and 
India,  and  the  territories  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia  which  were  regarded  as  too  inclement 
for  civilized  life,  and  fit  only  for  the  barbarous 
hordes  who  inhabited  them — in  a  word,  coun¬ 
tries  not  worth  the  conquering.  Yet  by  the 
irony  of  fate  it  was  from  these  very  regions 
whence  issued  the  successive  migrations  of 
valiant  and  ferocious  tribes  which  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  his  study  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Dr. 
Mommsen  indicates  how,  after  they  became 
conquered  countries,  the  Roman  civilization, 
though  never  imposed  on  the  peoples  with  vio¬ 
lence  (as  the  policy  was  always  to  respect  local 
laws  and  traditions),  gradually  and  surely,  by 
the  superiority  of  its  laws  and  customs,  estab¬ 
lished  its  supremacy  and  moulded  divers  peo¬ 
ples  into  its  own  form  and  substance.  The 
Britons  and  Gauls  conquered  by  Cxsar  were 
perhaps  as  radically  different  from  their  Roman 
conquerors  as  possible  to  be  conceived.  Yet 
little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  their 
subjugation,  before  Britain  and  Gaul  were  as 
essentially  Roman  as  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills  itself.  No  attempt  was  made  to  overturn 
religion  or  custom,  but  these  insensibly  van¬ 
ished  in  less  than  three  generations.  The 
study  of  the  working  of  these  forces  is  followed 
by  our  historian  with  great  ability  and  care, 
and  the  result  is  illuminating.  Yet  while 
laws,  traditions,  habits,  and  political  forms  in¬ 
sensibly  became  assimilated  with  those  of 
Rome,  the  original  languages,  though  much 
modified  by  contact  with  the  Latin,  preserved 
all  the  vigor  of  their  original  characteristics, 
and,  in  some  instances,  altogether  resisted  the 
Latin  invasion.  How  far  the  language  of  Ro¬ 
man  Britain  was  affected  by  Latin  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell ;  but,  assuming  that  it  was  strongly 
tinctured,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  after 
the  Saxon  supremacy,  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech, 
though  it  shows  the  influence  of  the  Keltic,  in¬ 
dicates  no  trace  of  Latin  whatsoever  as  de¬ 
rived  through  the  Keltic.  The  chapters  in  the 
first  volume  which  will  be  found  of  special  in¬ 
terest  are  those  treating  on  the  Gallic  prov- 
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inces,  on  Roman  Germany  and  the  Free  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  on  Britain.  Greek  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  which  are  also  included  in  this 
volume,  are  topics  of  great  interest  under  Dr. 
Mommsen's  treatment.  The  second  volume 
includes  the  Euphrates  frontier  and  the  Par- 
thians,  Syria  and  the  land  of  the  Nabatians, 
Judaea  and  the  Jews,  Elgypt,  and  the  African 
provinces.  As  we  have  before  indicated,  these 
fresh  studies  of  the  German  historian  are  sug¬ 
gestive  not  merely  in  the  direction  of  war  and 
conquering  armies,  of  violent  convulsion,  and 
the  dramatic  clash  of  human  passions.  Their 
significance  is  also  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  forces  of  civilization,  the  evolution  of  so¬ 
ciety,  government,  and  order.  From  time  to 
time,  to  be  sure,  the  empire  suppressed  insur¬ 
rection,  and  did  it  with  most  unsparing  and  re¬ 
volting  cruelty  more  than  once.  The  innate 
brutality  of  the  Roman  character  never  failed 
to  assert  itself  at  such  times.  But  Roman  law 
and  polity  were  averse  to  unnecessary  cruelty, 
though  they  could  be  as  savagely  barbarous  in 
reprisal  and  punishment  as  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  of  to-day.  Professor  Mommsen, 
we  think,  lays  undue  stress  at  times  on  these 
sporadic  exhibitions  of  brutal  and  merciless 
punishment,  and  does  not  fully  emphasize  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  rare  exception  in  Ro¬ 
man  methods  of  governing. 

The  two  volumes  are  illustrated  with  ten  ex¬ 
cellent  maps  made  by  Professor  Keepert,  the 
well-known  cartographer.  There  is  a  copious 
and  well-planned  index  which  greatly  increases 
the  value  of  the  work  for  the  student.  Like 
most  German  historians,  Dr.  Mommsen  seems 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  style.  His 
sentences  are  often  long,  involved,*  and  not 
easy  to  carry  in  the  mind.  The  reader  must 
carry  in  his  mind  the  purpose  of  the  student. 
But,  this  difficulty  overcome,  the  serious  reader 
will  find  in  these  later  studies  of  Dr.  Mommsen 
matter  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The 
translation  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
competent  intelligence,  and  the  typ')g^aphical 
work  of  the  English  edition  is  reasonably  good. 
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Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  before  leaving  for 
I  Egypt,  confided  the  work  of  dramatizing  his 

novel  “  Dawn”  to  Mr.  Stanley  Little.  That 
gentleman  sought  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Had- 
don  Chambers,  and  the  work  is  now  completed, 
and  will  probably  be  presented  to  a  London 
audience  very  shortly. 
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A  Hebrew  inscription,  dated  4380 A. m.  =620 
A.D.,  has  been  discovered  at  Riva,  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  D.  H.  Muller,  of 
Vienna.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  earliest  dated 
Hebrew  inscription  we  possess. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  unfortunately  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  working  at  her  Life  of  Principal 
Tulloch  by  ill-health  in  her  family,  which  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  travel  on  the  Continent.  She 
will,  however,  certainly  devote  herself  to  this 
labor  forthwith,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  book  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn  at  latest. 

Just  when  the  colleges  at  Bristol  and  other 
places  are  appealing  for  aid  from  the  Treasury, 
a  movement  has  been  started  in  Southampton 
for  the  establishment  of  a  local  university  col¬ 
lege.  The  Town  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  Hartley  Institution  have  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  a  view  to  extending  the  basis  of 
the  Institution  on  university  lines.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  last  week  to  promote  this  scheme,  a 
resolution  was  passed  approving  of  ”  the 
principle  of  local  university  colleges,  to  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Government  grants.” 

It  will  be  necessary  before  long  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  growing  demand  for 
colleges  in  the  larger  provincial  towns,  with 
the  apparently  inseparable  appeal  for  State 
aid,  as  to  the  policy  of  which  there  is,  of 
course,  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The 
nation  would  probably  be  more  disposed  to 
grant  money  for  the  partial  endowment  of 
technical  and  other  colleges  than  for  the  group¬ 
ing  of  such  colleges  together  into  degree-giving 
universities. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
Punjab  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Education  Commission,  especially  with 
respect  to  primary  education,  and  with  that  ob¬ 
ject  the  Punjab  Government  have  provided  for 
a  grant  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  the  current  year. 
The  general  progress  of  education  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  during  the  year  18S5-86,  recently  report¬ 
ed  on  to  the  Government  of  India,  has  been 
satisfactory,  there  having  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Much  satisfaction  is  felt  in  educational  cir¬ 
cles  in  Bengal  at  the  announcement  recently 
made  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
consented  to  arrangements  enabling  students 
from  the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
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versity  to  take  their  B.A.  degree  in  two  years. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  similar  concessions  from  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  who  has  for  years  been 
urged  to  issue  a  selection  from  his  poetry,  has 
at  length  decided  to  do  so,  and  the  book  will 
be  published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus.  It  will  fully  represent  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne's  poetical  works  from  “  Atalanta”  on¬ 
ward. 

A  DISCOVERY  of  some  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  old  ballad  literature  has  recently  been  made 
in  the  finding,  in  an  old  house  in  Cheshire,  of 
a  MS.  book  of  early  Jacobean  date,  put  together 
by  one  Robert  Hassall.  It  contains  the  ballad 
on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  beginning. 
Sweet  En(land'i  pride  U  goee,  waile-a-daie,  waile-a-daie, 

differing  somewhat  from  known  copies  ;  also 
a  complete  copy  in  sixteen  verses  of  “  A 
'Lamentable  Mone  of  a  Souldier  for  the  Losse 
of  hisderely  beloved  Lorde,"  as  well  as  further 
ballad  and  other  entries  that  seem  to  be  entirely 
original.  The  pith  of  the  book  will  shortly  be 
given  to  antiquaries  through  the  pages  of  the 
Reliquary, 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  has  undertaken  to 
write  the  life  of  the  late  Earl  Russell  from 
documents  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

The  Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford  has  is¬ 
sued  a  statute,  which  will  come  up  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  Congregation  next  term,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Honors  School  of  Modem 
Languages,  constituting  an  eighth  school  for 
the  second  public  or  final  examination.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  to  be  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Romanic  or 
Neo- Latin,  and  the  Celtic  groups.  Each  candi¬ 
date  may  oSer  as  his  principal  subject  either 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  examination  in  each 
language  is  to  include  the  different  periods  of 
its  history.  The  examination  in  English  is  to 
include  necessarily  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
Candidates  offering  English  or  German  will  be 
examined  in  Gothic,  and  those  who  offer 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  will  be  examined 
in  Latin,  The  literature  of  the  language  is  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  examination. 
Written  composition  is  to  be  a  necessary  part, 
and  the  colloquial  use  of  a  language  an  optional 
part  of  the  examination.  The  subject  or  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  the  candidate  obtains  honors  is 
to  be  notified  in  the  class  list  ;  and  this  provi¬ 
sion,  together  with  another — that  a  candidate 


who  has  obtained  honors  in  any  one  of  the 
languages  specified  may  subsequently  offer  any 
other  of  them,  so  long  as  he  is  not  of  more 
than  twenty  terms  standing — will  constitute,  in 
fact,  six  separate  though  allied  examinations 
in  which  honors  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  some  time  profes¬ 
sor  of  Roman  Law  at  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  now  M.P.  for  Dundee,  has  written 
a  little  book  illustrating  the  burning  political 
question  of  the  day  from  the  point  of  view  of 
experience  acquired  during  several  visits  to 
America.  While  fully  recognizing  the  broad 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  he  aims  at 
showing  how  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
and  the  several  State  governments  may  help 
toward  a  solution  of  the  Iiish  problem.  The 
book  will  be  called  “  American  Home  Rule  :  a 
Sketch  of  the  Political  System  in  the  United 
States  and  it  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  of  Edinburgh. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Best  Books,”  Mr. 
W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  has  in  the  press  a 
classified  bibliography  of  about  25,000  current 
books  in  all  departments  of  literature,  with  the 
prices,  sizes,  dates  of  first  and  last  editions, 
and  the  publisher's  name  of  each.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  classification  of  subjects  adopted  : 
Christianity,  Non-Christian  Religion  and 
Mythology,  Philosophy,  Society,  Geography 
and  Ethnography,  History  and  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Science,  Arts  and  Trades,  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Philology.  The  work  will  form  a 
quarto  volume  of  about  650  pages. 

The  death  of  Elias  Lbnnrot  has  been  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  his  best-known  disciple, 
Johan  Fredrik  Cajan,  who  passed  away  on  the 
28th  of  February  at  the  village  of  Piippola,  of 
which  he  was  parish  priest.  Cajan  was  the 
author  of  the  first  history  of  Finland  written  in 
the  Finnish  language  ;  this  he  began  in  1838 
at  LOnnrot's  desire.  He  was  born  at  Sot- 
komo,  in  Finland,  in  1815. 

Sweden  has  lost  her  most  eminent  living 
historian,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  great 
school  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the 
death  of  Carlson,  which  occurred  at  Stockholm 
on  April  17th.  The  deceased  was  not  less 
prominent  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  man  of 
letters,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity  that  I 
speak  of  him  here. 

Fredrik  Ferdinand  Carlson  was  born  in  Up¬ 
land  on  June  13th,  1811.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Upsala  in  1833  ;  two  years  later  he  was 
called  to  be  Docent  in  history  at  that  university. 
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In  1837  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Oscar  I.,  and  after  the  death  of  Geijer  became 
Professor  of  History  at  Upsala.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  “  History  of  Sweden  under 
the  Kings  of  the  Palatinate  House"  were  pub* 
lished  in  1855-56,  and  gave  him  a  great  repu¬ 
tation.  Around  Piofessor  Carlson  there  grew 
up  a  school  of  young  historians,  out  of  which 
all  that  is  best  in  recent  Swedish  history  has 
proceeded.  In  1862  Carlson  allowed  himself 
to  be  attracted  to  public  affairs.  He  took  office 
as  chief  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Department,  aud 
was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  for  eight 
years.  After  1870  he  returned,  although  with 
several  intervals  of  active  public  life,  to  his 
historical  studies,  and  published  five  more  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  great  history.  His  masterly  study 
of  Charles  XI.  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the 
finest  passage  of  his  writings.  Carlson  wrote 
the  life  and  edited  the  works  of  Kjellandcr. 
In  1S59,  at  the  death  of  Agardh,  Carlson  was 
elected  to  be  one  of  the  eighteen  members  of 
the  Swedish  Academy,  of  which  he  had  for 
some  years  been  the  Nestor. 
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Hittite  Inscriptions.  —  The  mysterious 
Hittite  inscriptions  first  found  by  Burckhardt 
in  A.D.  in  1808.  and  rediscovered  in  1872,  have 
long  baffled  every  attempt  to  decipher  them. 
It  is  now  announced  that  Captain  Claude  Con- 
der,  R.E.,  has  succeeded  in  reading  and  trans¬ 
lating  them.  The  documents  showing  how  be 
has  arrived  at  this  discovery  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren.  In  about  a  month  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  published  by  the  Palestine  Explo¬ 
ration  Fund.  We  are  informed  that  much  light 
is  thiown  on  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  certain  names  in  ancient  history  hitherto 
unintelligible  are  now  capable  of  explanation. 
— English  Churchman. 

Manufacture  of  Diamonds.— Of  late  years 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Parisian  chemists  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  compositions  which  imitate  not  only 
diamonds— the  old  paste  shams  being  nowa¬ 
days  quite  out  of  date  -but  rubies,  amethysts, 
and  other  stones,  so  perfectly  that  again  and 
again  experts  have  been  deceived,  and,  it  is  all 
but  certain,  a  great  many  other  people  who  can¬ 
not  claim  that  distinction.  "  Diamond-faking" 
has  especially  become  an  art.  It  is  largely 
practised  not  only  in  London,  which  is  the  mart 
to  which  all  the  knaves  bring  their  wares,  but 
in  Amsterdam,  the  centre  of  the  diamond-cut¬ 


ting  trade,  and  in  New  York,  where  much  easi¬ 
ly-earned  money  goes  into  flashy  stones.  The 
color  of  a  diamond  being  an  important  element 
of  its  value,  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  this 
roguery  is  to  make  a  yellow  or  "  off-color" 
stone  look  like  one  of  the  purest  water.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  red  diamond  which,  though 
weighing  only  five  grains,  is  valued  at  £loo. 

A  blue  stone,  which  was  originally  in  the 
French  crown,  after  being  missing  for  some 
years  turned  up  in  three  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  a 
second  by  the  “  famous  Duke  of  Brunswick," 
while  the  third  was  many  years  later  picked  up 
in  Vienna  by  Mr.  Streeter.  What  this  gem  was 
originally  worth  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  a  green 
brilliant  of  seven  grains  is  now  appraised  at 
£100.  Bluish- white  stones  command  the 
greatest  prices,  as  much  as  ;^20  the  carat  being 
given  for  some  not  of  the  very  first  quality, 
while  white  stones  of  the  best  description  are 
readily  purchasable  for  from  £12  to  ;^40  the 
carat.  As  for  gems  of  the  second  quality  they 
range  from  £^  X.o£  12,  while  “  off-color’’  stones 
will  fetch  only  from  £s  to  ;^to  the  carat.  But 
even  the  Americans,  who  have  of  late  been  the 
principal  puichasers  of  the  bluish-white  brill¬ 
iants,  are  beginning  to  grow  timorous  over  re¬ 
cent  revelations.  The  Old  World  scamp  has 
been  "  one  too  many,"  as  they  would  say,  for 
the  New  World  millionaire  ;  for  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  he  has  managed  to  so  manipulate  an 
off-color  stone  worth  £5  the  carat,  that  it  can 
pass  muster  for  a  bluish-white  gem  salable  at 
eight  times  the  price.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
adroitly  apply  some  blue  paint — indigo  or  blue 
ink  will  do— to  the  girdle  or  edge  round  the 
setting  line  of  the  stone,  and  then  after  it  is 
dry  covering  it  with  some  hard,  transparent 
glaze  such  as  photographers  use  for  enamel 
ling  their  prints.  The  stone  is  then  so  set  that 
the  "  faked"  girdle  is  concealed  by  the  gold, 
though  the  blue  line,  being  refracted  by  the 
different  facets,  the  result  is  a  tint  which  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  from  the  genuine  one,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chemistry  of  Nature.  In  day¬ 
light,  indeed,  anyone  might  be  deceived.  But 
by  gaslight  detection  is  more  easy,  for  instead 
of  the  faked  stones  appearing  black  as  night, 
as  bluish-white  ones  always  do,  they  preserve 
their  color  intact.  Again,  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
will  speedily  destroy  the  indigo  or  inky  hue, 
and  even  ordinary  soap  and  water,  while 
harmless  to  a  real  gem,  will  soon  dissolve  the 
enamel-covered  paint.  Moreover,  as  diamonds 
have  of  late  years  been  cut,  not  with  a  rough 
girdle,  but  to  a  sharp  point  at  every  angle,  or 
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what  is  known  as  a  “knife  edge,’’  the  sophis¬ 
tication  is  only  possible  with  stones  cut  prior 
to  the  year  1870,  when  the  Bessemer  process 
came  very  generally  into  use.  So  far  there  is 
no  great  occasion  for  alarm.  But  the  holders 
of  diamonds  have  other  reasons  for  mortifica¬ 
tion,  if  not  for  dread.  First-class  gems,  if  not 
too  costly,  are  always  salable.  It  is  only 
when  Kohinoors  and  Braganzas  come  on  the 
market  that  purchasers  do  not  appear,  so  that 
while  it  is  easy  to  figure  up  the  value  of  these 
treasures,  it  might  be  found  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  to  realize  anything  like  the  amount  at 
which  they  are  valued  if  they  were  exposed  to 
auction.  Small  diamonds  and  oS-color  ones, 
however,  fare  less  kindly.  The  immense  dis¬ 
coveries  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa  within 
the  last  ten  years  have  seriously  lowered  the 
price  of  these  stones  ;  and  if  the  reputed  field 
at  Welsh’s  Prospect  in  Barkly  West  should 
turn  out  well,  there  cannot  fail,  especially  at  a 
time  when  money  is  not  very  plentiful  for 
superfluities,  to  be  a  further  fall  in  the  diamond 
market.  Still,  that  is  not  all.  If  the  chemical 
imitator  of  stones  has  proved  equal  to  “  fak¬ 
ing’’  poor  stones  into  the  likeness  of  first-class 
ones,  he  has  been  almost  as  successful  in  act^ 
ually  manufacturing  ones  out  of  the  basest 
materials.  “  Diamonds’’  are  at  present  on 
sale  which  flash  as  brilliantly  as  the  real  article 
—  indeed,  the  only  trouble  is  that  they  flash 
really  too  well — and  will  defy  every  test  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  spectroscope. — Morning  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  Parisiennk. — The  Parisienne  lives  in 
a  whirlwind.  Eager  for  amusement,  greedy 
for  sensation,  the  one  unforgivable  sin,  the  one 
insupportable  circumstance  of  life  is  dulness  ; 
graceful,  febrile,  intelligent,  superficial,  alive 
to  her  finger-tips,  she  is  always  on  the  move — 
coming,  going,  here,  there,  everywhere— she 
has  solved  in  her  person  the  problem  of  per¬ 
petual  motion.  She  reads  little,  she  studies 
less  ;  but  she  observes  everything,  she  partici¬ 
pates  in  everything.  She  is  not  exactly  pretty  ; 
but  she  is  piquante,  dainty,  distinguished  in 
her  air.  A  suggestion  of  mutinous  coquetry 
marks  her  bearing.  Her  talk  is  animated  and 
incisive  ;  her  gestures  eloquent.  She  mingles 
her  topics  with  a  light  hand,  mixes  philosophy 
with  chiffons,  politics  with  fashions.  She  has 
a  clear  crescendo  voice,  a  gay  vibrating  laugh. 
Her  costumes  are  always  beautifully  harmoni¬ 
ous,  apt  for  every  occasion,  and  sufficiently 
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varied  to  suggest  her  view  of  existence  to  be  a 
masquerade.  Her  home,  be  it  a  single  room, 
an  apartment,  or  a  chateau,  is  always  cared  fur 
in  every  detail  of  its  arrangement,  and  becomes 
a  characteristic  background  to  her  own  person¬ 
ality.  Her  impulse,  in  one  word,  is  to  make  her 
life  artistic,  vivid,  and  emotional.  The  Pa¬ 
risienne  is  alert  from  the  moment  she  awakes. 
If  she  takes  her  chocolate  and  hot  roll  in  bed, 
she  glances  over  the  Figaro  as  she  takes  this 
early  meal.  Its  columns  bring  all  Paris  to  her 
bedside — its  files  and  its  charities  ;  its  scandals 
and  occupations — she  does  not  want  more. 
Outside  of  Paris  nothing  exists  for  her.  In 
Paris,  she  holds,  you  live  ;  elsewhere  you  vege¬ 
tate. — Lady's  World. 


An  Arab  Ane<:dote. — The  beverage  of  the 
Arab  epicure  is  dushab — a  mixture  of  nebidk, 
date-wine,  and  dibs  (wine-juice  reduced  to  a 
very  thick  and  luscious  syrup).  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  this  has  been  the  favorite  drink  of 
the  Bagdad  gourmands  ;  and  an  anecdote  of 
Mohdi,  the  second  Abbaside  Khalif,  who  loved 
the  brew  not  wisely  but  too  well,  may  here 
be  given.  Out  hunting  one  day,  he  took  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  cabin  of  a  peasant,  who  served 
him  with  a  plain  meal  of  bread  and  curdled 
milk.  The  puor  man  was  so  won  by  the 
affable  manners  of  the  stranger  that  he 
presently  produced  a  bottle  of  excellent  date- 
wine.  The  Khalif  took  a  good  draught,  and, 
turning  to  the  peasant,  said,  “  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?”  “  No,’’  replied  the  man.  “  I  am 
a  eunuch  of  the  Court,’’  said  Mohdi.  "  May 
Allah  bless  you  !’’  replied  the  cottager.  The 
Khalif  took  another  pull  at  the  bottle.  “  Do 
you  know  who  I  am  ?’’  he  again  asked.  “  I 
am  one  of  Mobdi’s  generals.’’  “  May  your 
grave  be  sanctified  !’’  exclaimed  the  peasant. 
The  Khalif  took  a  third  draught,  and  again 
said,  “  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I  am  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.’’  The  peasant 
made  no  remark  this  time,  but  took  the  bottle 
from  Mohdi’s  hand  and  locked  it  away. 
’’  What  does  this  mean  T'  exclaimed  the 
Khalif ;  “  give  me  the  wine  again.’’  "  Not  a 
drop  more  do  you  get,’’  said  the  peasant. 
“  You  drank  once  and  you  were  a  eunuch  at 
Court ;  a  second  time,  and  you  were  Mohdi’s 
general ;  a  third  time,  and  you  were  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful.  If  you  drink  again 
you’ll  be  the  Prophet  himself !” — St.  James 
Gautte. 


EcUctxc  Magtuint  Advvrtiwr. 


Without  Doubt 

That  poor  fellow  has  some 
disease  of  the  Liver  or  Elidneys. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  man  in  such 
a  condition. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Has  relieved  and  cured  him- 
dreds  of  similar  cases., 

John  Wtlib,  88  Mood\f  gt.,  Loteell, 
JIoM.,  was  troubled  with  want  of  app4>> 
tite,  oppreaaire  weakness,  and  severs 
pains  in  the  small  of  his  back;  all  indi¬ 
cations  of  serious  derangement  of  the 
kidneys  and  liver.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
made  him  a  well  man  again. 

Fr.  J.  Hoppk,  Kewaunee,  iris.,  suf¬ 
fered  from  bad  action  of  the  liver,  having 
terrible  headaches,  and  such  pains  in 
his  back  be  could  hardly  walk.  lie  was 
cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Jules  Y.  Gbtcmell,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  a  broken  down  man,  for  some  ye^irs, 
from  no  other  cause  than  derangement 
of  the  liver.  He  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsapa- 
villa,  and  says:  “By  the  blessing  of  God 
it  has  cured  me.  I  feel  young  again. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  not  half  good  enough.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prcparsd  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  k  Oo.,  Lowell,  Uses.  Sold  by  DraggMa.  Piioe  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $$.. 

Colds,  Coughs,  Bronchitis, 

And  other  affections  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs,  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  This  medicine  is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  potent  in  ita 
action  to  check  the  advance  of  disease,  allaying  all  tendency  to  IntiammatiiMS  and 
Consumption,  and  speedily  restoring  health  to  the  afflicted. 

“  Last  December  I  suffered  severely  “  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  once  saved^ 
from  Bronchitis.  My  physician  advised  my  life.  I  had  a  (>onstant  Cough,  with 
me  to  take  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  Night  Sweats,  be<‘ame  greatly  reduce<l 
which  I  did.  llte  first  dose  relieved,  in  flesh,  and  was  declining  rapidly.  One- 
and  less  than  a  bottle  of  this  medicine  bottie  of  the  Pe<'toral  cured  me.”' — A.  J.. 
cured  me.”  —  £.  D.  Piper,  Elgin,  III.  Eidson,  M.  D.,  Middletown,  Tenn. 

LUNQ  COMPLAINTS. 

”  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  “  About  three  years  aro,  aa  the  re-- 
regard  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  as  the  suit  of  a  bad  C^ld,  I  had  a  Cough, 
best  rem^y,  within  my  knowledge,  for  from  which  I  could  get  no  relief  until 
the  cure  of  Colds,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  I  commencetl  using  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Coughs,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  Pectoral.  One  bottle  of  this  me«licina 
and  Lungs.” — M.  A.  Rust,  M.  D.,  Sooth  effected  a  complete  cure.” — J.  Tooley.. 
Paris,  Me.  Ironton,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J,  C.  Ayer  k  Oo.,  Lewell,  Maea.  Bold  by  Diufftsu.  Priee  $1 ;  sli  bottles, 


Bcltctic  Magatin*  AdvtHxMtr. 


u  ‘SNOimm  anoiaiN 


SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


Aft  n  getter  fU  here  rage  and  neeetwarg  eor- 
§1  I  ■  rective  of  water  rendered  imtture  by  veg~ 

etabte  deeoinjtoHition  or  other  causes,  ae 
^  Limeitfone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnappn  ie  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  prepr.ration,  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  durttt ion  in  erery  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPnO  WOLFETS  SCirXArPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale,  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  lt4tv€  secured  for  it  the  reputation  *or  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO 

9  Beaver  Street,  IVew  York. 


CALI6A4p^ 

WRITING  MACHINE 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of  any 
proposed  line  of  Advertising  in 
American  Papers  by  addressing 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.’s 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
lO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lO  cts.  for  176* Page  Pamphlet. 


^CHURCH»i< 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &.C.,  &c 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 


59  Carmine  Streeti 
I  NEW  YORK. 


One  touch  of  ihc  Anpr  rhould  prodnre  an;  characirr 
BMil  I*;  the  oprnilor  of  a  vritlng-maciiine ;  inatrument* 
that  fall  in  acronipliah  this  are  d<  licieiit,  and  do  not 
fully  meet  lh«  iieciraait;  that  brought  them  forth.  Therr 
farta  are  .elf  evident.  ba 

The  No.  X  (  allarapk  **  is  the  only  wiiting-ma 
chute  ihiit  full)  eninoinl/.ve  time  and  labor,  and  icon 
omr  of  lime  and  labor  la  the  beat  reason  we  know  (or 
aolfclittig  trade.. 

lO.OtX)  “  Oaligrepha  ’*  are  In  daily  nae. 

We  imMi.h  kolvttert  from  prominent  men  and  flmi. 
which  are  ronTincisg. 

For  aiierimene,  etc.,  addreae 

The  American  Writing-Machine  Co., 
HARTFORD,  COHN. 

QNaw  Verb  OfRce,  237  Bread  way. 


r 


EcUctie  Magatine  Advtriiitr, 


AgId  Phosphate 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is ' 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recommended  forj 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Pliysical 
Exliaiistion,  Indigestion,  Hetidaclie, 
Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc. 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 


the  DIRtiCTIIOjt  Qf^  I 


of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


Eclectic  Magaeinc  AdverUeer. 


Pearline 


is  an  article  that  every  house¬ 
keeper,  rich  or  poor,  should  pos¬ 
sess.  Its  superiority  to  soap  I 
for  all  Washing,  Bleaching  and 
Cleansing  purposes  is  established 
beyond  dispute,  and  those  who 
neglect  to  test  its  value  are 
deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  of  the  age.  Sold  | 
by  all  grocers,  but  beware  of  j 
counterfeits.  See  that  the  pack-  i 
age  bears  the  name  of  JAMES  ' 
PYLE,  New  York.  ! 


AflOyuiWorH-Reflownei 

REMEDY  FOR  THE 

BELUr  AITS  CUSE  OF 

COLDS, 

COUGHS, 

HOARSENESS, 

- :AND  ALL; - 

THROAT  TROUBLES. 

t*  Speaker! 
aad  Slagcr!. 

Fer  Mie,  enly  ii*  hoaem,  bp  all 
■Hirlae  dealer!. 


■8TABLI8HEU  IROI. 


Barry’s 

Tricopherons 

FOR 

THE  HAIR. 

No  compoeltlon  pet 
dlaeovered  for  t  n  e 
'  growth  and  b<‘auiy  of 
tnr  Hair  hat  met  with 
aoch  aiinial  enceera  a* 
BARRT’a  TaicnPBCBoirp.  It  w  unlTtmallT  nj«<l 
tbmughont  the  world,  and  all  cpeak  ta  |>rikiee  of  In 
gra  >t  worth.  It  Is  eery  ulaaaant  to  use.  and  elves  tiM 
Hair  a  peculiarly  rich  glusa,  eatirely  preTemlng  bald¬ 


ness. 


BRADLEE  WHIDDEN  date  S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co.) 

4:1  Arc*h  Street,  Boston. 

For  the  Pall  of  1886  would  call  attention  to  aomn  n«ir  and  Talaable  publications:' 

I.  American  Wiltl-Flowers. 

A  moat  comprebenatre  rnlame  on  the  well-known  flower*  of  oar  fleld*  and  wood*.  The  text  by 
Prof.  Gaoaus  L  OimDALB,  of  the  B<daiik;  Garden,  at  Cambridge,  and  the  5 1  maenifleent  colored 
plate*  by  Mr.  l«aac  Sprague.  Tbe  haodaomr  cover,  with  olored  fl  i«er-|Mmel,  cuiubine*  to  make  it 
tbe  nio*t  eumpiaon.  of  AoUdoy  book*.  Quarto,  ciolb,  in  box,  price,  |I6.00. 

II.  Precious  Stones,  in  Nature,  Art  and  Literature. 

An  entirely  new  work,  by  8.  M.  Burnham,  folly  covering  the  complete  Ii*t  of  all  gem*  and 
mineral*  now  n*^  as  Jewels  or  omsmeiiul  .tones  ;  with  especial  reference  tu  our  American  gem*. 
Illnsirated.  Ocuvo,  doth,  price,  fS.CO. 

III.  Sorrows  of  Wertlier,  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Qorrai  A  new  holiday  adition  of  the  best  of  Ooetbe's  atoriea,  with  new  poritait.  ISmo, 
cloth,  gilt,  price,  $1  75. 

IV.  Messianic  Expectations  and  Modern  dudaism. 

By  Rabbi  SoLOHoM  ScRiNDLSR.  A  mo*t  learned  dl-coursa  on  the  aubject.  A  c-’mpletehiatorical 
treatment  of  what  the  Jewiah  faith  mean*.  8econd  edition.  Itoo,  cloth,  price,  $1.50. 

V.  The  Standard  Natural  History. 

By  the  leading  American  anthoritiea— C.  C.  Abbott,  Laden  Carr.  Elliott  Conea,  Theodore  Gill,  D.  8.  Jordan, 
Samuel  Lockw  ood.  A.  8.  Packard,  C.  V.  Riley,  P.  R.  Uhler,  D.  O.  Billot,  P.  W.  Pninain,  Leonhard  8iejneger, 
and  oihert.  B<iit«d  by  J.  8.  Eingticy. 

The  eery  hod  work  on  the  aobject  ever  l•‘sned.  With  about  ISOO  Ilinatrations,  tme  to  life.  6  voU.,  imp 
Sro,  cloth.  b'ki'OO ;  sheep,  $4S.OO;  hdf  morocco,  $48.00.  Sold  <miff  1m  mU,  omf  only  6y  Midwrlpflon. 

Send  for  onr  complete  catalogna  and  proapectoaea. 

BRADLEE  WHIDDER  (l&te  S.  E.  Cassino  A  Co.),  41  Arch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TAeee  hoot*  for  ntU'tty  ail  Bock**U*r». 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


1887.  I 

This  number  of  the  Eclkctic  begins  an-  ; 
other  new  volume,  the  forty-fifth,  and  the  work  : 
enters  on  its  forty-third  year.  I 

The  Eci  rc'iic  during  these  many  years  has 
endeavored  to  give  to  its  readers  a  reflex  of  ; 
foreign  periodical  thought,  and  we  think  in  ; 
this  it  has  been  highly  successful. 

In  its  pages  in  the  past  will  be  found  the 
thoughts  of  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  and 
many  of  their  writings  are  only  accessible  to 
the  American  reader  in  this  way. 

We  believe  the  EcLEcric  is  now  the  only 
monthiv  periodical  of  its  kind  issued,  and, 
this  being  the  case,  it  should  certainly  receive 
the  support  of  our  home  readers,  who  desire 
to  know  all  that  transpires  in  the  great  world 
of  foreign  thought. 

The  American  monthlies  are  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  line  of  light  and  amusing  literature, 
but  the  English  periodicals  are  still  unrivalled 
in  solid  and  instructive  articles,  and  the 
Cci.ECTtc  supplies  a  want  in  this  direction 
which  is  felt  by  all  thoughtful  readers. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Eci.ECrtc  to  embrace 
articles  on  both  sides  of  many  great  questions 
will  still  be  adhered  to,  and  as  fast  as  new 
periodicals  appear  they  will  be  represented  in 
our  columns. 

We  especially  desire  to  obtain  the  services 
of  intelligent  men  and  women  who  appreciate 
good  literature,  and  will  make  a  canvass  of 
their  towns  for  us,  and  we  will  make  special 
teims  with  them. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  will  give  us  the 
address  of  such  parties  we  shall  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  them. 

Tunnf.i.ling  the  Rocky  Mountains. — A 
project  is  on  foot  for  tunnelling  the  Rocky 
Mountains  under  Gray’s  Peak,  which  rises 
14441  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
proposed  to  bore  from  east  to  west  direct  for 
35,000  feet,  at  4441  feet  below  the  peak,  and 


communication  will  thus  be  opened  between 
the  valleys  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  side. 
Part  of  this  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  there  will  be  little  more  required  in  the 
way  of  heavy  engineering  work. 

A  Ton  of  Coal. — There  is  more  in  a  heap 
of  coal  than  most  persons  are  aw.-ire  of.  Be¬ 
sides  gas,  a  ton  of  gas  coal  will  yield  1500  lbs. 
of  coke,  30  gallons  of  ammonia  water, and  140 
lbs.  of  coal  tar.  Destructive  distillation  of  the 
coal  tar  gives  69*6  lbs.  of  pitch,  17  lbs.  of  creo¬ 
sote,  14  lbs.  of  heavy  oils,  9*5  lbs.  of  naphtha 
yellow,  6*3  lbs.  of  naphthaline,  4*75  lbs.  of  naph- 
thol,~2'25  lbs.  of  alizarin,  2*4  lbs.  of  solvent 
naphtha,  1*5  lbs.  of  phenol,  i'2lbs.  of  aurine,  I'l 
lbs.  of  aniline,  0*77  lb.  of  toludine,  0*46  lb.  of 
anthracine,  and  0  9  lb.  of  toluene.  From  the 
last-named  substance  is  obtained  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  known  as  saccharine,  which  is  said  to  be 
230  times  as  sweet  as  the  best  cane  sugar. — Iron. 

A  Cheap  SoLOtER. — The  Avenir  Militairt 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  cost  of, the 
French  soldier  is  under  ;^2o  a  year.  Out  of 
this  sum  he  receives  about  jCs  in  the  shape  of 
pay,  and  a  little  over  ;^8  for  rations. 

A  New  ELECTRtc  Light. — A  patent  has  been 
issued,  according  to  information  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  George  Westinghouse,  junior,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  inventor  of  the  Westing- 
house  air  brake,  for  anew  system  of  distribut¬ 
ing  electricity  to  be  used  in  lighting  and  for 
other  purposes,  which,  it  is  said,  will  greatly 
cheapen  the  electric  light,  and  render  it  a  more 
dangerous  rival  of  illuminating  gas  than  it  has 
ever  yet  become.  The  new  invention  will,  it 
is  alleged,  effect  a  saving  of  about  95  per  cent 
in  the  distributing  main  wires  as  compared 
with  the  Edison  “  three-wire  system.”  In  tests 
of  the  invention  a  single  main  circuit  of  wire 
less  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
carried  the  current  for  850  i6-candIe-power 
incandescent  lights,  all  situated  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  dynamo.  The  inventor 
claims  that  to  light  this  number  of  lamps  at  an 
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Publtfher^t  Department. 


equal  distance  the  Edison  system  would  require 
from  go  to  loo  wires  of  the  same  tize. — £Uc- 
trical  Review. 

Counting  the  HAtRS  of  the  Head. — 
Measurements  have  shown  the  thickness  of  the 
human  hair  to  vary  from  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  to  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  silkworm’s  thread  is  one  five  thousandth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  spider’s  web  only  one 
thirty  thousandth.  Blonde  hair  is  the  finest 
and  red  the  coarsest.  Takinff  four  heads  of 
hair  of  equal  weight,  a  patient  German  physiol¬ 
ogist  found  the  red  one  to  contain  about  90,000 
hairs  ;  the  black,  103,000 ;  the  brown,  109,000 ; 
and  the  blonde,  140,000. — Seienlific  Amefiean. 

Petroleum  Motor  for  Boats. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Cannstadt  writes  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  petroleum  engine, 
the  invention  of  Herr  Daimler.  The  boat  is 


Never  Forfetting.  By  M,  L.  Holbrook, 
M  D.  l2mo,  cloth,  153  pages.  New  York : 
M.  L.  Holbrook  dr*  Co.  Price, 

Sonnets  ond  Lyrics.  By  Helen  Jackson. 
(H.H.)  iSmo,  cloth,  13s  pages.  Boston; 
Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $1.00. 

Two  Pilgrims'  Progress.  By  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  lamo,  cloth, 
18 1  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price, 
fa.oa 

A  Signal  Success.  The  Work  and  Travels 
of  Mrs.  M.  1.  CosTON.  lamo,  cloih,  333 
pa^s.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lipptncott  Co. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Pure  Gold.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
i3mo,  cloth,  403  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

A  Mirage  of  Promise.  By  H.  P.  Bell. 
l3mo,  cloth,  354  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippiruott  Co.  Price,  $1.35. 


30  feet  long  and  5  feet  beam.  The  whole  of  | 
the  machinery,  inclusive  of  petroleum  tank, 
shaft  and  propeller,  weighs  about  3  cwt.,  the 
power  developed  being  from  1  to  1%  horse¬ 
power.  On  a  trial  trip,  witnessed  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  when  the  boat  conuined  eight 
people,  the  speed  attained  was  five  knots  an 
hou  r. — Irsdustries. 


books  received. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 


Taken  by  Siege.  A  Novel.  l3mo,  cloth, 
394  pages.  Philadelphia  ;  J,  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


My  Recitations.  By  Cora  Urquhart  Pot¬ 
ter.  i3mo,  cloth,  335  pages.  Phsladelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  By 
Francis  Walker.  8vo,  cloth,  737  pages. 
■  New  York :  Ckas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price, 
I4.00. 

I  Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life.  Translated 
I  from  the  Gorgias  and  the  republic  of  Plato. 

i3mo,  cloth,  176  pages.  New  York:  Ckas. 

I  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.00. 


Meditations  on  the  Bible  Heaven.  By 
Samuel  S.  Spear,  D.D.  i3mo.  403  pages. 
New  York:  Funk  dr*  Wagnalls.  Price,  fi.so. 

My  Lodger's  Legacy.  By  R.  W.  Hunn. 
l3mo,  half  cloth,  bound.  186  pages.  New 
York  :  Funk  dr*  Wagruslls.  Price, 

The  Trial  of  Gideon.  By  Julian  Haw- 
THORNE.  i3mo,  half  cloth,  bound.  96  pages. 
New  York  :  Funk  Wagnalls.  Price, 

An  Unfortunate  Woman.  Bv  HenrY 
Gersoni.  i3mo,  half  cloth,  bound.  190  pages. 
New  York  :  Funk  6*  Wagnalls.  Price, 

The  Buddhist  Diet  Book.  By  Laura  C. 
Holloway.  i8mo,  white  parchment.  New 
York  :  Funk  dr*  Wagnalls.  Price,  50  cents. 

From  Dawn  to  Dusk.  By  Hunter  Mac 
CULLOCH.  i6mo,  cloth,  134  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.35. 

Some  Essays  of  EUa.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
Smrll  4to,  cloth,  336  pages.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &*  Co.  Price,  $3.00. 


I  Aphrodite.  By  Ernst  Eckstein.  i3mo, 

I  paper,  389  pages.  New  York :  Wm.  Gotts- 
\  berger.  Price,  paper,  50  cents. 

House  Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents.  By  J.  M. 
Anders,  M.D.  l3mo,  334  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co.  Piice,  fi-SO. 

Transformed.  By  Florence  Montgomery. 
l3mo,  cloth,  350  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.35. 

New  York  to  the  Orient.  By  J.  M.  Emer¬ 
son  i3mo,  paper,  ai8  pages.  New  York: 
E.  R.  Pelton.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Entertainments  in  Chemistry.  By  Harry 
W.  Tyler.  i3mo,  cloth,  179 pages.  Chicago: 
Interstate  Publishing  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Charlie  Lucken  at  School  and  College.  By  Rev. 
H.  C.  Adams.  i3mo,  cloth,  408  pages. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.50- 

Through  a  Microscope.  By  Samuel  Wells, 
Mary  Treat  and  Fred  L.  Sargent.  lamo, 
cloth,  136  pages.  Chicago:  Issterstate  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertxeer. 


Bridal  Outfits. 

Infant  Wardrobes, 
Ladies  Suits 

and  Underwear. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine  oiir 
stock  of  these  goods  personally,  would  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  us. 
The  most  complete  information  furnished, 
and  careful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  St.,  N.  Y, 

WEBSTER’S 

Daabriilieil  Diclici^aiT. 

A  Dictionary 

118,i>0i)  Words, »»«)  EoKrarinKS, 

Gazetteer  of  the  World 

of  Titles,  and  a 

Bioifmpiiical  Dictionary 

mm4  of  nearly  lU/XiU  Noted  Persona, 

tUlial  All  in  one  Book. 

A  CHOICE  HDUDAY  GIFT. 

C.  a.  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfleld,  Maaa. 

fcr  ireiltiithl 

nr  tNro.tt  Ir  >uHle  <  liaat  ■mice*  nf  dlaeisac  I 
exeepied),  which  cannot  be  relieved  bv  a  I 
Be.>|.er  ase  ef  Hr.  X.  Mione’s  BruacUal  I 
WMl'em.  Maaiple  Oee.  I 

■IddreiMi.  Ittone  Medicine  Co..  Oolncy.  Ill,  j 


C  k  lie  AhiCV  'Axy  p<'r<odiral  in  the  U.  S- 

AMwC  IflUWCIs  at  Iota-rat  club  rate*. 

^  Lista  free.  Addn-ea  Ubis  B.  Kmulb,  Marletia,  Pa 

DOOKS  ON  BUILDING,  Pamtioe, 

DernratlBg.  etc.  For  my  W-page  Illustrated  fata- 

loeue  addre*.,  Inrl-ainir  stamu. 

Win.  T.  COnibTOCK,  6  .%ator  Plarr,  N.  Y. 

TcURE  FITS! 

*  hen  1  .ay  cur*  I  >  ant  iiisaa  ttiervly  to  .tnp  tiiem  i<ir  a 
Hmo  and  thoahara  them  ntarn  acalo.  I  assan  a  radie  il  mr«. 

I  bar*  mad*  th*  dlwaas  ot  ElTtl.  BPILhPST  cr  PALUNO 
BICKNKSd  a  llto-Inn(  stndT.  Ivarranl  mrramody  toeor* 
Um  worst  casM.  Bocanaa  otIMns  hara  fallaa  U  no  raaaon  tor 
Bot  BOW  iso'lvinc  a  mra.  Bend  at  oae '  for  a  trsatUa  and  a 
rr^  Bortla  armr  InfalllM*  tsiaady.  ttlea  Bxpraat  aad  Puat 
(Mca.  It  enatajron  nothiBK  roc  a  trial,  an'!  I  wlUonra  TOW. 

Addrsaa  Dr.  IL  O.  ROUT,  IH  Paarl  Bt.,  Mtw  Tork. 

AflICNTH  WANTED  for  two  new  fast-aelllnR  artlelea. 

SampleafFM  C.  K.  .M.VKbHALL.  Lockport.  N.  T. 

niTrtITC  THUH.  P.  RIMPSON,  Waahtng- 
r  A  I  r  N  I  \  D-  C*  Pby  Asked  for  pat- 

*  '  W  ema  until  obtaiuid.  Write  lor 

Inventor'a  Onid*. 


EPPS’S 

QRATEFU  L-OOM  FORTINa 

COCOA 


Floral  Guide 


ran  iser. 

Now  ready,  contains  S  Colored 
Plntes.  oundredt  of  Illastra- 
Uont.  and  near^  9)0  papea— 33 
|>«naiD>iif  10  Gardeninp  and 
Flower  Culture,  and  over  134 
coniaininp  an  Illiisirated  List 
of  neariv  all  the  FL0WEK8  aad 
TEOETABIXS  (rowu.  aith  di¬ 
rections  how  to  prow  them,  where  the  best  MEEDst, 
PI.ANTS.  ,%Nn  Hl'I.ltsi  can  ho  procured,  with 
pncea  of  earli.  liita  ismk  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  14 
cenu.  and  too  14  centa  may  oe  deductad  ffom  the  Bret 
onier  sent  na.  Every  one  interested  in  a  garden,  or  who 
desiren  pood,  fresh  leeria.  should  haT4  tnia  work.  We 
refer  to  liie  milliona  of  persona  w  bo  have  planted  onr 
•eeua.  licT  osi.T  Vick's  SPEna  sT  HsaiKiDABTEita. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  T. 

effOS  GIVE*  AWAY 

1  »-  w  w  kinds  -with  Park's  (richly  illnetraled) 

I  Floral  Onide,  all  for  two  stamps  Bend  at  once.  Tell 
all  your  frieDda.  Q.  Ml.  PARK,  Fsnnettaburg,  Pa. 

^  THE  A,  B.  C.  OF  Agriculture. 


I  THK  A’VfKRICAN  AflRICrETCBIST 

I  begins  1M87  with  a  series  ol  papers  on  thia  subject  by 
j  well  known  practical  writers,  ehiih  wll  furnish  liivaf- 
I  nable  Inrorniation  to  etery  professional  man,  merchant 
i  and  ■<  ehanie  who  looks  forward  to  being  the  happy 
poreeesur  of  an  acre  or  moie  of  land- to  e'erybody 
wiabinp  to  learn  piactiral  agricnllare.  etc.  One  hun¬ 
dred  illnalrat'one  and  nfty  conirlhutors,  nvery  number 

$1.50  A  YEAR. 

{  Send  for  aaniple  copy. 

I  951  Broadwaw,  New  York. 


••nd  at  once  for  .amp  r  ol  ihepreat  n.. 
vm-riran  Remedy.  Thoutanda  Cared.  A-.- 1 

ireaa.  HUZHJAII COWOUHO  Mw  KWASK.  H.  J. ' 


j  FREE  PERFUMERY 

•H.i-f  M  kH- l$r.  t<tFi«Tor  FR  I  A  karTTFi  for 

I  A  uir«MWORTH  BROS.rTMKI»(kSi.,M«w  Yorka 

ABI^  OPFPD  To  Introduce  them,  we 
wrrtffa  win  OlVR  AWAT  tAOO 
Self-UperatinB  WaahlOB  Maehltiea.  If  you  want 
one.  tend  ut  your  name,  P.O.  and  expresa  oIBce 
atonco.  Th*  National  Co.,ssDe7Bt,  n.t. 

I  1'  Q  Tn  Confederate  Money  tent  for  ISc.,  or  $40  for 
•9  1  O  •  I  i|)e.  List  showing  premium  paid  for  rare  U.B 
coins,  Ule.  T.  S.  CitAYTON,  Jr.,  Anderaon.S.  C. 
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Eclectic  Magatine  Adveriiaer. 


h 


“This  splendid  m>Mzine  is  unseeUrian  and  unsrcUonal,  Including  In  Its  scope  themes  locally  in- 
leresting  to  all  narts  of  the  country— nor  h,  south,  eist  a'>d  west,  and  is  t  uly  a  magazine  of  American 
history  in  its  widest  sense.  The  past  and  the  present  alilie  pass  in  review  In  its  broad,  fkir  pages."  - 
THK  tfORNi.vG  TALiCRAM,  Mebile,Xlabama.  r'  r- 

“This  magazine  stands  quite  alone,  both  In  England  and  America,  I6r  general  attractiveness  in  its 
own  chosen  neld."— BOaTOH  ADVER1ISER. 

"It  is  eaquisitely  printed  on  line  paper,  and  remarkably  well  edited."— TOLEDO  COMMERCIAL. 


An  illnatrate<l  monthly  devoted  to  hMory.  and  the  lltrratnre,  anliqnities,  and  enrioeitire  of  history,  which,  beiiiu 
popnlar  and  pleasinit  in  style,  has  achieved  uiiperallelfd  ancctmt  It  dtmis  with  every  probKin  ia  American  hislor.v, 
from  the  must  remote  peri^  to  the  present  hour.  The  December  number  comp  etes  its  sixteenth  m  iKiiiflretil 
Volume.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  hmsehold  Jonrnals.  and  it  has  the  lari{twt  cirrnlalion  of  any  magazine  of  its 
character  in  the  world  To  the  pnhiic  libraries  It  has  hertmie  an  absolute  neceasity.  Colleges  and  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  land  are  learning  its  value  in  the  instm<  tion  and  culture  of  their  pupifs.  It  flila  a  posltiim  of  its  own, 
separate  from  any  other  of  the  fmait  tnagaainrs.  and  is  as  bright  and  readable  as  atiy  work  of  tic'ion.  it  has 
grown  remarkably  prosperous  daring  the  pa't  year,  and  is  now  prepared  to  extend  ita  uaeinlness  to  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  to  foreign  lands.  It  will  continue  to  oCer 


Combination  Subscription  Rates, 

a«  thia  method  haa  proved  a  great  convenience  to  persona  residing  at  a  distance,  ard  particularly  to  sclioob. 
colleges,  and  reading  rooms. 

Mafazine  of  American  History  and  The  Forum, . $8  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Century,  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  *  10  50 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  Cood  Housekeeping,  ....  6  00 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  North  American  Review,  -  8  00 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Andover  Review,  ....  7  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Nation,  and  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  -  12  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Critic,  and  New  York  Observer,  *  *  10  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Scientific  American,  *  *  10  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  Babyhood,  and  New  York  Independent,  *  8  50 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Southern  Bivouac,  *  *  .  6  00 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  Queries, . 5  25 

Any  other  desired  combination  of  leading  periodicals  will  he  famiabed;  price  quoted  on  application. 


or  this  |>opnlar  periodical  the  Vew  I'l/rt  Oboeroer  says:  "It  mrriea  snMcii-nt  evidence  in  its  weli-fllle<i 
patni  of  the  p<Tiuancnt  hold  it  has  taken  upon  the  leading  public.  All  tilings  considered,  no  magazine  issued  in 
this  country  appeals  as  st'Ongly  as  this  to  the  intervals  of  Ainerl'  an  readers.  In  its  pages,  from  month  to  month, 
sp  iear  the  freshest,  best  am bentieated,  auU  mo*t  ruMdablo  a’-counta  oi  the  great  events  in  our  nalhmal  history, 
with  enieriainiiig  sketches  of  Ameiicana  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  besides 
mneh  inforinathni  of  a  miscellaiienns  character  |ieitaiuiiig  to  the  country  ana  its  hisiory.  It  is  printed  in  large, 
clear  lyi>e,  and  copiously  ilinsirated." 

Th*.  Soening  Journal,  Ottawa,  Canada,  says  :  "It  is  a  magnifleent  periodical,  most  ably  and  wiaely  con¬ 
ducted."  • 

The  Orident.  Sen  Francisco,  says :  "It  is  fresh,  scbolarlv,  nsefnl.  and  captivaling.  The  engravings  are  the 
work  of  the  best  artists,  and  the  paper  and  printing  such  as  will  please  all  lovers  of  art." 

The  Real  KMate  Record,  New  York,  says:  "  It  is  one  of  the  best  pubiicaiiona  of  ita  kind  in  the  world." 

The  Uatlfurd  (kmrant  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  important  magaalnea  in  the  country,  and  essential  le 
the  general  nader  who  dvaires  to  be  well  informed." 

Subscription  Price,  $5.00  a  Year. 

Tbore  are  two  handsome  volumes  in  each  year,  beginning  with  January  and  July. 

The  price  of  the  bound  volwue  is  fS.SO  for  eueh  half  yew,  in  dark  green  levant  cloth,  and  $4.50  if  hound  in 
half  morocco.  _ 

Address  UAGAZIHE  OF  A1IEB.ICA1T  EIST0R7, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  Kew  York  City. 


The  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE 


Containa  each  month,  in  addition  to  the  anthorized  and  pcrsonally-revlted  Sarmona  of 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

AMD 

T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE, 

An  atiractive  table  of  contcnta,  embodying 

Fifty  Fayes  of  Bright  Stories^  Poems  and  Articles 
by  the  foremost  American  Writers. 

BTery  number  contain*  **  Itire.  Beeclier*n  Kloutlilf  Talks^**  a  rerie*  of  afticiea  written  by  Mr*. 
HENRY  WARD  BERC'iiER  to  the  women  of  America,  on  timely  and  intereatiiiK  lopira. 

It  U  a  ma<{dCinc  for  the  home  in  every  aeiiae  of  the  word,  Kivi"g  over  IfiOO  Pace*  of  the  beet  reading 
matter,  and  offering  more  for  the  price  than  any  other  periodicai  in  America. 


Two  Dollars  Per  Year;  20  Cents  per  Single  Number. 

The  Hermons  are  printed  in  a  large,  clear  type,  and  in  a  manner  to  apecially  adapt  them  for  tepamU  preecrva- 
tion  in  book  form,  if  desired. 

ATTRACTIVE  OFFERS! 

Beecher  Daily  Calendar  for  1887. 

Talmage  Daily  Calendar  for  1887. 

Thetie  Calendtra  contain,  for  each  day,  an  apprcmriate  and  characterietic  eentimcnt  from  the  pen*  of  Rev. 
IIE.NRY  WARD  HEEC'HEK  and  Rev.T.  DE  WI'iT  TALMAGE.  and  are  mounted  upon  handeomcly-illuminatcd 
boani*.  prititrd  in  uv<-r  ten  different  coiora,  with  *trikli%ly  life-like  porlraiUtof  Mr.  Beecher,  by  Rockwood,  and 
Dr.  Talmage,  by  Barony,  of  New  Turk. 

»E:x:cH£:ii  crAL.x:Ni>Aii,  9i.f>o. 

c;aLiEimt>aii,  rs  cts. 

Either  Calendar  Given  FREE  for  TWO  New  Yearly  Snbvcribera. 

Both  Calendar*  “  “  TUBKK  “  “ 


The  general  attractl^ eneea  and  popnlarity  of  THE  BHOOKLYN  IVIAOAZINB  render  It  a  apecially 
deeirable  medium  for  thoae  who  wi*n  to  obtain  a  club  of  enhacribera.  Specimen  copy  and  liat  of  premium*  *eut 
on  receipt  of  10  cent*,  if  Tna  Kclkctic  i*  mentioned.  Addreea 

THE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY, 


r 


7  Ml  RRAY  STREET,  YEW  YORK  CITY. 
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BcUctic  Magann*  Adv9rti»»r. 


Eclectic  Magaitinc  Advertiser, 


Sn0li$l|  lE&ition 


QnnttiCfl  DOUiDUf  arrangement  with  the  English 

UUDlllull  llUilun*  publisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive 

- -  control  of  the  American  issue. 

Terms:  §3.00  s  Year;  Singfle  Numbers,  go  Cents. 

Cffinhlirnh  Douioiir  S^eat  pleasure  in  announc- 

LllllllluiyiJ  Dulluil*  ‘"8  that  we  shall  continue  the  issue 

'  ,  in  America  of  these  two  British 

nilQn  prill  DPUIPW  Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 

l|UQiluliy  DullUll.  with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms :  93.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  7  50 

Ilf  IImwviavb*  Many  of  the  moM  adeanced  of  modern  theoriei  in  theology  have 

wlPvirnillvIPr  llPl/IPliU  in  its  pages  received  their  hrat  authoritative  aupport.  Its  “inun- 

II  UU  11411(0  lui  Ou I  lU  n  •  Vlvocatin*  views  at  variance 

Is  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
*ll1r  IHMIrlllllUj^lllr  llr  Ulllfl  Briiian.  The  tone  of  its  articles,  is  unexcepiion- 
lllllinka  ll|lll|B|^|l|||IIII|J||lirH  able,  rendering  U  moat  dcairahle  for  the  Home 

■■MliiiiMaiBiflUiaieMiiHBi  ct^ie. 

All  of  above,  fs-oo  each;  any  two  95.50;  any  three  98.oo  any  four  910.50;  all  five  913.00. 
,  - MONTHLY  REVIEWS. — ; 

ll|nQTQQn|ll  nQfl|||n|  No  other  journal  numbers  among  its  contributors  10  many  brilliant 

II I  Im  I  nnll  III  111111111111  thinkers,  llte  most  important  dumges  in  the  thought  of  the  times  are 

lUUl^ll^  UUi^lUiya  Hibmitted  to  searching  criticism. 

ftArMnt  IlmrfAtBr  The  eonlributions,  by  eminent  writers,  give  it  a  unique 

uOQiuiiiprani  DoVioW. 


LfirTniffhllll  DOIflQIlf  Editors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 

rllllHiyilll!)  Udiltiii. 

Each  94.50;  any  two  98.50;  all  three  9ia.oo. 

All  printed  line  for  line,  pa^  for  page,  with  Engli^  Editions. 

- AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY. - 

.  While  aimiiw  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  intcrchann  of  vierrs  among  scholars, 
pnriQnQ  and  to  afforu  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  art, 
util  lui^Ua  andarritin|^  it  is  specially  designed  to  eatend  the  influence  of  Shakespearu 

91.50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


n 


Eclectic  Magann$  Adv0rii9«r. 


HEADS  AND  FACES : 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM. 


200  Iar(;e  octavo  pagen  and  200  IlluiitrationB. 
Price,  onij  40  centa.  Extra  Edition,  clutli,  $1.00. 


All  claim  to  know  aomcthina  of  Ilow  to  Head  Charurtrr,  but 
▼err  few  nnderetand  all  the  8IUNH  OF  CHARACTER,  aa  atiov.n 
in  tile  Head  and  Face. 

The  aubjert  i»  one  of  greet  importance,  ard  the  aii'bor*.  Frof 
NeliMin  Rixer,  the  Fhr<*noTofrical  Examiner  at  the  office  of  Fowler 
and  Welle  Co  .  and  H.  8  Drayton.  M.D.,  the  editor  of  the  Pnren- 
ol  glc.;il  Joamai,  haveconeidered  it  fromapraciicaletandpolnt.  The 
aahject  herein  la  ao  rlmphfled  ae  to  be  of  great  interest  and  carily 
nnderatood.  it  will  aid  in  training  children  cliooaii^  and  govern 
ing  1‘ervania,  and  deciding  who  to  tniat  in  all  the  affalrh  of  lire. 

TVte  BottOH  TnvMtUr  asya :  “  Taken  at  length,  it  ia  one  of  tlie 
moat  complete  hooka  on  fac<‘  atudy  that  haa  been  Uaaed  by  ita  (iiib- 
I'ih^ra,  and  it  ia  a  book  that  niuet  create  a  demand  wherever  it  ia 
aeeu.” 


A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF 

ELOCUTION  and  ORATORY. 

Founded  on  an  Analysiaof  tlie  Human  Conniitation,  considere<i  in  ita  Tlirei'fold  Nature 
— Mental,  Plijaiological,  and  ExpresaiiMtal.  Fully  illubtrated.  By  Thomah  A.  Hydk,  A.M., 
and  Wm.  Htdb.  12mo,  pp.  650.  Price,  $2.00. 

Thia  adminible  work  aatiaflea  a  long-recogniscd  want  in  the  6i‘M  of  aida  to  syaleriintic  atudy. 
Every  atudent  of  elocution  in  any  one  of  the  many  departments  of  that  art  haa  desired  a  concise,  analyt¬ 
ical,  clearly-tlelinud  ayKtein  which  he  could  conlldently  follow  in  training  liimwlf  for  the  pnifeasion 
to  which  Ilia  tastes  called  him ;  aomcUiing  thnt  would  ohvtute  the  nccesaity  of  long  years  of  cx|H^ri- 
raental  study,  with  no  certainly  of  tinal  success;  that  would  buoy  him  up  while  coinb'iling  the  rouny 
difflculties  which  bcsi’t  his  |nitliway,  particularly  if  he  chances  to  reside  where  he  ciinnol  have  ready 
access  to  extensive  lihranes,  employ  noted  instructniv,  or  listen  to  accoinplislicd  orators,  lecturers,  and 
readers.  Dull  indeed  must  be  the  comprehension  of  the  student  who  cannot  make  practical  application 
of  the  instructions  here  laid  down.  It  will  not  prove  “  dry  reading”  to  one  wlio  has  no  inclination  to 

C‘  iic  life,  yet  who  enjoys  choice  hits  of  literature  culled  with  the  finest  degiva:  of  disenniination.  Tlie 
k  is  almost  an  historical  pncrclo|>mdia  of  oratory,  and  fur  that  reason  will  prove  to  lie  a  prise  in  the 
library  of  any  family;  it  sliould  be  added  to  Uie  list  of  “references”  so  necessary  to  professional  men 
in  this  biirryiiig,  scrambling  age. 

The  consciousness  of  having  rendered  a  aervice  to  tliclr  readers  will  certainly  be  present  witli  ihe 
authon  of  tills  liook ;  if  it  does  not  also  bring  to  them  the  reward  of  praise  and  protit  indications  will 
be  greatly  at  fault. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  to  any  place  where  we  have  no  agent,  on  receipt  of  price,  F2<ll. 


THK  KIRv »ER<.i4RTF.]V  4\D  PRI9I4RV 

TE  4CH  ER.  A  Magaxine  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers  and  Parents  of  Young  Cliildren.  Tlic 
only  periodical  of  tiie  kind  published,  and  it  should  be  read  bv  all  Toncliers,  and  especially  those  wlio 
hsve  to  do  with  young  children.  Montlily,  $1.00  a  year;  Single  Numbers,  10  cents. 


SENT  FREE. 


FOWLER  &  W  ELLS  CO.  will  send  a 
back  Nninlier  of  their  PIIREMOLOGI> 
CAL  JOURNAL  ANU  SCIENCE  OF 
HE  ALTlly  with  Premium  List  and  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Health, 
Mesmerisui,  etc. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

753  Broadway,  J^ew  York. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


It  touehft  upon  a  greater  number  of  eubjeete  of  popular  intereet  and  inetrvetion  than  eon 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  publiehed  in  this  country.— Ma\l  and  Kxpkkss,  If.  7.  City. 

No  other  tnagiuine,  we  belieee,  ha$  (ter  pretented,  in  to  thort  a  time,  to  much  talwMe 
literature. — Aitovs,  Albany,  N.  T. 

In  no  other  peruMiical  printed  in  English  are  to  many  timely  topics  so  strongly  handled.— 
Evert  Even i no,  WUmingtun,  Del. 

We  know  of  no  rnagonne  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness  and  strength.— 
Dbmociiat,  Voter,  N.  H. 


The  forum  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  biasi  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opixising  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
H|>ecial  opportunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 


Prvfldciit  Jalliu  H.  Seelje. 
Biiliop  P  U.  Haiitington. 
JustkM  Thomui  11  (.'uol«y. 
i‘Tesidviit  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
Janies  Parton. 

I'realdent  P.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Risbop  J  L.  Spaldinv. 
Pivsioeat  Timotbv  Dwij;ht. 
Prof.  William  T.  Ilarris. 
Chancellur  Howard  Croebj. 
Moosicnor  T.  S.  Preston. 
Prol.  Alexander  Wlncliell. 
Biahop  A.  Cleveland  Coze. 
Presidetit  E.  G.  Boblnson. 
Prof.  Pieder  c  U.  Hedite. 
Andrew  D  White. 

Judge  Edward  A.  Thomaa. 


David  Dudley  Pield 
Prof.  William  O  Sunnier. 

Kav.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Yonng. 

Thomaa  Wentworth  Hl^ginaon. 
Elisabeth  Cadv  Stanton. 

Piiif.  Simon  Newromb. 
Monenre  O.  Conway.  * 
Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Elisabeth  Stuart  Phel|ie. 

Rev.  Dr.  WaahinKton  Gladden. 
Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Park  Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  8.  LUIy. 

Prof.  U.  U.  Boyeaen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

Preaident  J.  K  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  C.\  ma  Erleoii. 

Prof.  Noah  K  Davis. 

Lieut  A.  W.  Oreily. 

R>  v.  Dr.C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof  R.  11.  Tbiiraton. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willie  J.  Beecher. 

O  B.  Proibingham. 

Woods  Paaha 
Preaident  Jamea  B.  Angell. 
Riehaid  H  Dana. 

Judge  E.  U.  Bennett. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  ALREADY  DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolution  T 
Newapapere  Gone  to  Seed, 
la  Roniaiiiero  a  Baptized  l‘agani«mT 
Some  Esperiencea  with  Criminala. 
Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Auarclil’-ta  T 
Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Roman  CathoUca  Want. 
Onr  Bova  on  Sunday. 

My  RelW  oua  Experience. 

How  I  Waa  Educated. 

An  Employer'a  View  of  the  Labor 

(^iicetioii. 

The  Bvolution  of  the  Boycott. 

The  Negro  in  the  South. 

Cremation. 

Pacta  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Pood  and  Drink.. 

Our  F^litical  Methoda. 


la  Life  Worth  Saving  T 
Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? 
Stmit  the  Bight-Hour  System  be 
Adopted? 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  luicrvlewor. 

The  Pnture  of  Sundny  Journalism. 
Should  Foreign  Authors  be  Pro¬ 
tected  ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Correney  f 
The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 
Tile  Future  of  Arctic  Bzplorution. 
What  We  Know  About  the  Weather. 
Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  StaM  and  the  (Mmlnal. 


Arbitration  In  Labor  Disputes. 
The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  be  Preserved  f 
Industrial  War. 

Prohibitiiin. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  f 
The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 
The  Convalescence  <>i  Faith. 
College  Athletic  Sports. 

The  Plalieriea  Di-pute. 
Civilization  and  Suicide. 
Modern  Smuggling. 

What  Kighis  Have  Laboreraf 
Our  African  Contingent. 
Ameriranlama  in  England. 
The  Canae  of  Earthquakes. 
Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  f 
The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


50  Cents  a  Copy; 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING 


$5.00  a  Year. 

CO.y  97  Fifth  Ave^  New  York. 
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Blair.  Secretary  Mont¬ 


gomery. 
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Blind.  Karl 
Boncicault,  Dion. 
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Brytnt,Wm  Cullen. 
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Backalew,  Charles  R. 
Buriinftamc  Minister. 
Bosch,  Moritz. 

Butler,  lieneral  B  F 
Cameron.  Senator  .^n  ns. 
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Oeorye  Q 

Cfa  ilmers,  Chief-Justice 
H.  H 

Chamberlain,  Gov.  D.  H. 
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Cbimpitt.  John  W. 
axrk,  Edwani  H.  U. 
Clarke.  Rev  Dr.  J.  Free¬ 
man 

Clav,  Oaaeins  M. 

Codman,  Cspt.  John. 
Condon  Cnaries  I'. 
Conway.  Moiicure  D. 
Coxe,  Bishop  A.  Cleve- 
lacd 

Cox.  Ministers.  8. 

Cook,  Clan  nce. 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Crane,  Prof  T.  I- . 

Croeby,  Rev  Dr  Howard. 
Crawford,  F.  M. 

Curtis  Judge  George 
Ticknor 
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Daly,  Jnds''  Charles  P. 
Dana.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Dana.  Jr.  Richard  H. 
Davis.  Jodue  Noah. 
Davis,  Noah  K. 
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JOSEPH  LLOn^ 
^  STEEL^^NS. 

consumption; 


1  h«v««po«it|r^r*n«dyfor  th«  ftbov^  bj  tu  qm 

ihouMnd*  of  r«M«  of  tho  wor«t  ktnd  ond  of  lonff  t  ondlnf 
bftvo  b^Mificorod.  Ind— d,>o»tr«mg  l•my  f*Uh  In  Ittefflencf 
Ui*t  t  will Mnd TWO  BOTTLSS  FRKB,  toir»th«r  wltbnTAl#* 
UASLBTRBATtSBPBtbldtfUM^o.tonnyantrerer.  OItoox- 
PCmB  r.abBoNM.  OB.  T.  A.  «LOCUB,m  TmtIBAB.  X 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332 
357,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


PSn'STf.uW.O 

i’rioo-lUt  of 

Ac.  QrraUrt  rr««,  ■ 


POINTING  . 

Sample  p8ckd  of| 
i’rioo-lUt  of  paper  snd cards,  I 

rr««,B  ten  eentsearh.  II  is  cents. 


.RE88E8. 

^Amateur  Piiai- 
_  _  sr’a  lustmrtkMi 

Ac.  QrraUrt  T 

JOBBPH  WATSON.  IS  Kiirr8.T  Street.  New  York  CitT. 
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CHEAP  BOOKS. 

The  Home  Twelvemos. 

UNIFORM  IN  SIZE  AND  STYLE. 

NEATLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  GILT. 


Any  of  the  hooks  named  below  will  he  sent-  hy  mail  on  * 
receipt  of  60  cents. 


8.  THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

7.  HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

8.  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  ByUliver  Gold- 

■mitb. 

S.  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  By  Dean  Swift. 

10.  OIL  BLAS.  Traii»Uted  by  T.  Smollett. 

11.  DON  QUIXOTE.  By  Cervantes.  Complete  in 

1  vol. 

IS.  SANOFORD  AND  MERTON.  By  Thomas  Day. 

18.  DICKENS'  CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

M.  THACKERAY'S  HENRY  ESMOND. 

18.  HOYLE'S  GAMES. 

18.  CHARLOTTE  AND  LUCY  TEMPLE. 

17.  GREY  HAWK.  By  Macanlay. 

18.  WONDERS  OF  THE  GREAT  DEEP.  By  Oosae. 
IB.  ORIMM  S  FAIRY  TALES. 

to  JULES  VERNE'S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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Scott. 

88.  LALLA  ROOKH.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

83.  EASTERN  FAIRY  LEGENDS. 

84.  SCOTTISH  ORPHANS. 

85.  SPANISH  FAIRY  TALES. 

36.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROB  ROY.  By  James 
Grant. 

87.  SCHOOL  LIFE;  or.  Three  Tears  at  Wol  vert  on. 

88.  ^SOP’S  FABLES. 

SI.  JEST  BOOK  ;  or.  The  Modem  Joe  Miller. 

40.  DICK  CHEVELEY.  By  W.  H.  O.  Kingston. 

41.  CHARLES  O’MALLEY.  By  Charles  Lever. 

43.  AUOUBON.  THE  NATURALIST.  By  Mrs.  Horace 
St.  John. 

I  48.  PAUL  BLAKE.  Adventnres  or  a  Boy  in  the  Island 
of  Corsica,  etc. 

;  44.  BOY  CRU80ES;  or.  The  Toting  Islanders. 

;  45.  WILD  SPORTS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST.  By  Frcd- 
,  erii  k  Oerviat  cker. 

I  46.  FRANK  WILDMAN’S  ADVENTURES.  By  Fred 
I  crick  Gerstaecker. 

I  47.  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.  By  Hannah  More. 

I  48.  VILLAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Paxton  Hood 

50.  CHARLES  DICKENS’  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND. 

51.  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORO.  By  George  Mac. 

doiiald. 

58.  FAMOUS  POEMS. 

ES.  PILGRIMAGE  TO  JERUSALEM.  By  Frederick 
Straiisa. 


Address 

E,  E/,  EEETOIT, 

25  Bond  Street,  Xetv  York. 


PE%RS*  SOAP— The  crcat  Kncllali  Cowi^lextOH  Soap)  la  sold  IliroaKEoat 
Ilia  I^nltrd  Slatea  and  In  all  other  parta  of  Ilia  World,  and  lla  pralaaa  ara 
lic«rd  and  ochood  ararywhara. 


I  consider  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  a  safe, 
agreeable,  and  sure  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  scrofulous  diseases.  As  an  alterative 
and  spring  medicine  it  stands  without 
an  equal.  I  have  used  it  extensively, 

I  liave  U8e«l  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  always  been  greatly  benefited  by 
it.  It  purifies,  vitalisses,  and  invigorates 
the  bloo«l,  restores  the  appetite,  anil  im- 
jiarts  a  wonderful  feeling  of  strength 
and  elasticity  to  the  system.  As  a 
spring  medicine,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is 
peculiarly  effective.”  —  M.  F.  Pilisier, 
Malden,  Mass. 

Try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  this  Spring. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  I.oweU,  Mua.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Increase  the  Appetite 

By  taking  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  This  remedy  is  thorough  in  its  action,  imparts 
tone  and  strength  to  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  enables  these  organs 
to  perform  their  functions  properly.  —  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  a  nunilsir  of 
years,  and  have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them  for  stimulating  the  appetite, 
and  imparting  strength  to  the  system.”  —  U.  I).  Jackson,  Wilmington,  Del. 

"  Diwing  the  spring  of  1877  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  ta.sto  in  my  mouth  entirely  (le¬ 
st  ro,ve<l  my  ajipetito.  My  tongue  was 
thickly  codteil,  and  what  little  food  I 
ate  di.strcssed  me.  Believing  that  my 
trouble  originaDnl  in  a  disordered  liver, 

I  commenced  taking  Ayer’s  Cathartic 
Pills,  I  felt  an  improvement  after  the 
operation  of  the  first  dose.  I  continued 
the  use  of  this  medicine,  in  diminished 
quantities,  for  a  short  time,  and  am  sat- 
istled  'that  It  completely  cured  me.” 

—  Sophie  Uarmon,  Biddeford,  Me. 


”  Last  year  I  was  troubled  with  Con¬ 
stipation,  which,  Ising  neglected,  caused 
a  (fisorder  of  my  liver  and  stoiuacii.  1 
also  suffered  from  headache,  loss  of 
api>etite,  and  debility.  After  being 
treated  by  several  i^ysicians,  without 
benefit,  I  was  persuaded  to  take  Ayer’s 
Pills.  This  medicine  helped  me  at 
once.  By  its  continued  use  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  my  stomach  and  liver  rapidly 
improved,  iny  appetite  returned,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  my  health  was  restored.” 
—  A.  C.  Cotton,  Janesville,  Wis. 

SUGAR-COATED  Q I  I  1C 
CATHARIC  r  I  L  L  O  j 

Prepuwl  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  Ix)well,  Hu*.  Bold  by  DruggkU  uid  DmIci.  Id  Medichwa 


AYER’S 
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Eclectic  Magatine  Adveriiser. 


All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 


WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 


remains  untarnished  and  xmdisputed. 
This  fhmous  Tonic  — useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useftil  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  of 
the  same  pure  oomponent  psurts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of  any 
proposed  line  of  Advertising  in 
American  Papers  by  addressing 
Oeo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.’s 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
lO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lO  cts.  for  176- Page  Pamphlet. 


>{•  CHURCHY 


Complete  in  IS  Foie.,  •gKregatiDg  nearly  1S,000 
fagrt,  together  with  97  Maps,  engraved  etpecially 
for  the  work. 

It  embracea  over  40,000  TMss,  being  a  ver¬ 
batim  reprint  of  the  lateet  London  Rdition  of  Cham- 
nans'  fixoTOLOPADiA  (the  great  merit  of  which  ia  nni- 
veraally  acknowledged),  with  over  18,000  Titles 
added,  covering  American  aabjecta,  the  whole  under 
one  alphabetical  arrangement. 

Price  for  the  whole  aet  of  IS  voinmce.  In  Sheep 
nindimg,  waa  gSO,  and  we  offer  it  at  present  for 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &.C.,  &c 


59  Carmine  Street, 
I  NEW  YORK. 


llSTTAUD  BxCIJiriirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  . 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Tliysical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc. 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take, 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


Eclectic  Magasine  Advertiser. 


ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD 


BEAUTIFUL  STATUETTE  OF  ® 
®  BARTHOLDI’S  GREAT  WORK 


BT  ezcIoalTe  amiic®in«nt  with  the  Btatnr  of  LIbrrtx  Maniifac- 
tarlDB  Conpaaj,  I  am  rnabM  to  make  the  foUowInc  nocs- 
ampM  otferi,  which  place  thU  beaatlful  atatertte,  of  bronze 
Bad  nlckcL  within  the  reach  of  ererr  one,  and  wltboat  the  ontlaj 
of  a  tlnvle  cent. 

The  statuette  baa  been  apeclallr  made  for  me,  and  la  a  beantlfnl 
tacelmlle,  and  of  the  Identical  material,  of  the  crcat  atatoe.  The 
pedertat  and  haae  are  hearllr  nickeled  and  will,  with  proper  care, 
laat  brllltant  and  ontamlahed  a  lifetime.  Thonaands  of  atatnettca 
of  Inferior  wcrkmanablp,  of  leaa  belcht,  without  baae,  bare  been 
aold  at  $1.00  each.  * 

This  la  the  only  opportonltf  to  obtain,  abaolutely  free  of  cost, 
this  beautiful  aourenlr  and  work  of  art,  which  should  be  In  every 
patriotic  household  In  the  land.  Ilemember,  this  la  the  only  statu¬ 
ette  authorized  by  the  artist,  M.  Bartholdi,  or  the  American 
Conmittre,  all  others  bclnf  fraudulent  and  piratical  Imitations, 
and  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  pubUektr  la  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  We  make  the  following  offers: 

I.— To  any  person  sending  usa  new  suhaertber  to  the  lllont  rated 
hewspnper  (price,  postpaid,  tt.i.OO  per  annum),  or  to  (he 
Papiilnr  Monihly  (price,  postpaid,  9a.#U  per  annum),  fur 
one  year,  we  will  mall,  pusipaid,  the  statuette  of  Liberty. 

IL— To  any  person  sending  two  new  snbsciiliers  to  the  Hnaday 
Maanxine (price, p<ist paid,  f$IC.50  per  annum',  for  one  year 
we  will  scud  the  statuette. 

III.— To  any  person  sending  not  less  than  M,  except  as  stared 
above,  for  an)r  of  our  publlcatluna,  singly  or  In  combination, 
we  will  send  the  statuette. 

In  each  ease  the  full  suhseriptlon  price  must  be  sent  direetly  to 
this  office,  and  rcqu<»t  fur  the  statuette  distinctly  slated  witli  the 
remittance. 

^^The  Btntnette  will  not  be  aald.  without  aubserlp- 
tioB,  at  any  price. 


FRANK  LESLIE’S  POPULAR  MONTHLY 


FOR  188T 


This  old  favorite,  “The  Monarch  of  the  Monthlies.*’ will.  In  (ho 
coming  year,  be  more  attractive  than  ever.  Among  Its  features 
wlin>e: 

Snbjeeta  of  the  nay.  In  the  Old  Worlds  or_  the  Rrw. 


EsnojeeiB  oi  ine  iiaT.  in  ine  iiiu  vsorin  or  me  larw, 
always  treated  with  Illustrations  to  bring  the  whole  vividly  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Popular  heienre,  by  able  and  skillful  writers. 

Papers  on  Onr  Kntional  Capital,  the  Great  Seaports  and 
Manufacturing  Cities. 

Outdoor  Amusements  of  the  American  People  on  Liand 
and  Water. 

Modern  War  Material. 

Pemalo  Sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Articles  and  Stories  by  General  l/*w  'Wallace.  Etta  W.  Pierce, 
Lucy  II.  Hooper.  Walter  E.  bIcGann,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  A.  V. 
Abbott,  Col.  ( hallle  Long,  Hon.  Clarence  Pollen,  Ansburn 
Towner,  Fay  Adams,  Amelia  A.  Barr,  and  other  talented  and 
popular  writers. 

All  the  other  publications  of  this  house  will  he  kept  up  to  their 
well-known  high  stsndard  of  merit, and  fully  abreast  thedutl<»  and 
demands  of  the  times. 

I  Bpectmen  copies  of  etmh  monthly  forwarded  postnold.for  15  cents 
i  or  the  entire  list  of  weeklies  and  monthlies  for  - 


cents. 


(MRS.)  FRANK  LESLIE, 
53, 55  &  67  Park  Place,  NevTork. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Th*  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Land  in  Eng¬ 
land. — Mr,  W.  J.  Beadel,  M.P.,  the  president 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  London,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  opening  address  of  the  session.  He 
dealt  mainly  with  the  past  and  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  with  regard  to  land.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  a  widespread  indisposition  to 
invest  money  in  land.  To  show  the  alteredstate 
of  things,  it  appeared  that  in  1875,  93,894  acres 
of  agricultural  land  were  disposed  of,  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  being  ;^4.^69,703,  or  at  the  rate 
of  £$2  per  acre,  while  in  1885,  31,070  acres 
only  were  disposed  of  for  j^986,253,  or  an 
average  of  ^^32  per  acre — in  round  hgures,  lesg 
than  one-third  of  the  quantity,  one-fifth  of  the 
total  amount  in  money,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
average  price  of  40  per  cent.  The  suggested 
increase  in  land  tax  and  other  charges  upon 
land,  instead  of  proving  a  national  advantage, 
would  further  paralyse  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
est.  As  to  the  remedy  for  agricultural  de¬ 
pression,  he  said  that  wheat-growing  was  the 
backbone  of  English  farming,  and  as  foreign 
competition  had  led  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  he  advocated  legislation  which  would 
allow  them  to  grow  the  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  in  this  country,  and  so  become  depen¬ 
dent  upon  extraneous  sources  for  a  minimum 
rather  than  for  all  we  require. 


More  Scared  than  Hurt. — According  to 
Bradstreefs  careful  recapitulation,  there  are 
about  43,000  working-men  who  are  on  strike 
in  this  country  fat  the  present  time.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures,  mining,  trade,  and  transportation  is 
about  5,640,000.  So  it  appears  that  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  of  those  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  named  has  stopped  work  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disagreement  with  employers.  But 
the  one  striker  is  making  more  noise  in  the 
land  than  the  ninety-nine  working-men  who 
keep  about  their  business.  Trade  is  hurt  more 
by  the  apprehension  of  mischief  than  by  the 
actual  extent  of  it. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Knabe  &  Co.’s  Pianos. — Messrs.  Knabe  & 
Co.  recently  received  from  Miss  Minnie 
Hauk,  the  well  known  singer,  the  enclosed 
letter,  which  speaks  volumes  for  their  Pianos. 

New  York,  Dec.  ao,  1886. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. 

GentUmem: — The  Grand  Piano  you  fur¬ 
nished  me  for  my  concert  tour  just  ended  has 
still  further  convinced  me  of  the  superiority 
of  jour  Pianos.  They  are  indeed  unequalled, 
and  I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  purchase 
the  above  Grand  for  my  London  residence  and 
have  directed  my  agent  to  make  the  necessary 
pecuniary  arrangements  with  you.  Please 
make  shipment  by  early  steamer  to  my  address, 
London,  England,  care  of  Messrs.  Metzler  & 
Co.,  and  believe  me 

Your  sincere  friend,  MINNIE  HAUK, 


State  Railway  Profits. — The  capital  in¬ 
vested  by  the  Belgian  State  in  railways  and  the 
post,  telegraph,  and  mercantile  navy  was  at 
theend  of  1885  1,249496,093^  The  net  income 
derived  from  it  was  49,553,9S4f.,  which  gives 
about  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  average  year¬ 
ly  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  these 
departments,  of  which  the  railways  constitute 
by  far  the  most  important  part,  has  hitherto 
reached  4.66  per  cent. 


A  Claude  for  six  Francs. — The  French 
papers  report  that  a  picture  by  Claude  has 
been  discovered  and  bought  for  6f.  It  is  val¬ 
ued  at  ;^8oo.  The  history  of  the  picture  is 
somewhat  curious.  It  was  originally  stolen 
from  a  private  house  in  Paris  by  the  notorious 
thief  Dufour,  who  at  last  was  compelled  to 
get  rid  of  it  for  the  nominal  sum  above  men¬ 
tioned.  After  being  exhibited  in  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s  window  for  some  time  it  was  bought 
by  a  man  named  Duesch.  This  gentleman  knew 
the  value  of  his  find  and  informed  the  author¬ 
ities  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  gallery ‘the  pic¬ 
ture  now  hangs.  It  is  said  to  be  a  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  work  in  the  master’s  best  manner. 
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Pubhihet^i  Department. 


The  Inequalities  or  Trade. — It  is  lam¬ 
entable  that  in  the  rivalry  of  trade  the  good 
and  evil  are  so  intermingled  that  it  requires 
no  ordinary  degree  of  discrimination  to  sift  the 
one  from  the  other. 

A  manufacturer  no  sooner  puts  his  invalu* 
able  article  upon  the  market,  and  receives  as  | 
the  reward  of  his  enterprise  and  original  con¬ 
ception,  a  generous  share  of  public  patronage, 
than  competitors  rush  in  with  their  sickly  imi¬ 
tations,  and  by  dextrous  subterfuges,  so  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  even  trick  the  majesty  of  the  lawf 
strip  the  genuine  article  of  its  merit  and  sup¬ 
port.  These  jealousies  and  petty  envies  are  a 
disgrace  to  mercantile  business  and  a  blur 
upon  the  escutheon  of  commercial  integrity. 
True,  the  good  ultimately  triumphs  over  the 
bad,  but  not  before  much  of  the  value  of  the 
former  has  been  impaired  by  the  opposing  spir¬ 
it  of  the  contest.  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps  has  retained  its  supremacy,  and  the 
facts  must  be  accepted  as  incontestable  proof 
of  its  superiority  over  as  many  weak  and  im 
potent  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  preparation 
as  ever  assailed  an  article  which,  by  sheer  force 
of  excellency,  has  captured  universal  patron-  | 
age.  But  as  Disraeli  once  said,  “the  inferior  | 
must  go  down  before  the  superior  race,”  so  all  ! 
these  fraudulent  designs  and  piratical  efforts  I 
to  foist  the  imitation  upon  the  public  must  fail 
before  the  splendid  virtues  and  conceded 
properties  of  the  great,  original  article.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  this  climate,  as  in  all  sections,  is 
Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps  most 
efficacious  because  of  its  tonic,  stimulating, 
anti-malarial  and  diuretic  tendencies,  and  in 
all  cases  of  lassitude  and  physical  debility,  it 
is  as'potent  as  its  name  and  fame  wherever 
introduced  or  used. 

The  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  for 
1887. — The  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  just 
issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Boston,  is  a  truly  artistic  and  elegant  work  in 
chromo-lithography  and  the  letterpress.  Each 
day  ot  the  year  is  given  upon  a  separate  slip 
with  a  ’cycling  quotation,  newsy,  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  interesting.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
miniature  a  virtual  encyclopaedia  upon  this 
universally  utilized  modern  steed.  The  calen¬ 
dar  proper  is  mounted  upon  a  back  of  heavy 
board,  upon  which  is  exquisitely  executed  in 
oil  color  effect,  by  G.  H.  Buck,  of  New  York, 
an  allegorical  scene  representing  Thomas 
Stevens  circumbicycling  the  globe.  The  at¬ 


mospheric  lights  and  shades  of  sunshine  and 
moonlight  are  charmingly  vivid,  yet  artistically 
toned.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  board  contains 
a  picture  of  amounted  lady  tricycler,  speeding 
along  over  a  pleasant  country  road.  As  a 
work  of  convenient  art  the  calendar  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  office,  library  or  parlor. 

The  Invincible  Armada. — The  famous 
Spanish  armament  consisted  of  150  ships, 
2650  guns,  20,000  soldiers,  8000  sailors, 
and  2000  volunteers.  It  arrived  in  the  chan- 
I  nel,  July  iq,  1588,  and  was  defeated  the  next 
day  by  Drake  and  Howard.  Ten  fine  ships 
<  having  been  sent  into  the  enemy’s  fleet, 

I  they  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea.  The 
English  fell  upon  them.  The  Spanish  lost 
I  fifteen  ships  in  the  engagement,  and  5000 
I  men  ;  seventeen  ships  were  lost  on  the  coast 
;  of  Ireland,  and  upward  of  5000  men  drowned, 
killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost 
but  one  ship. 

I  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

^  [The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re- 
!  viewed  in  the  Ecleciic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Origin  of  the  Fittest.  By  E.  D.  Cope. 
Cloth,  8vo,  467  pages.  AVa>  York :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  <St*  Co.  Price,  $3.00. 

A  Study  of  Mexico.  By  David  A.  Wells. 
Cloth,  i2nio,  261  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  iSt*  Co.  Pi  ice,  $1.00. 

The  IVitcking  Time.  Edited  by  Henry 
Norman  i2mo,  paper,  315  pages.  New 
I  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

I  Before  an  Audience.  By  Nathan  Shep- 
i  PARD.  Cloth,  i2mo,  152  pages.  New  York: 
Funk  dr*  Wagnalls.  Price,  75  cents. 

That  Other  Person.  By  Mrs.  A  i.fred  H unt. 
l2mo,  half  cloth,  315  pages.  Philadelphia  : 
y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Cooffrey  Stirling.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
l2mo,  half  cloth,  397  pages.  Philadelphia  : 
y.  B.  Lippisuott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Martyr  of  Golgotha.  By  Enrique  P.  Es- 
CRICH.  From  the  Spanish  by  Adfele  Josephine 
Godoy.  2  vols.,  i6mo,  paper,  812  pages. 
New  York  :  IVm.  Cottsberger.  Price,  50  cents 
I>er  volume. 

By  Woman's  Wit.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
(Leisure  Moments  Series.)  t6mo,  paper,  255 
pages.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co.  Price, 
25  cents. 

The  Making  of  Pictures.  By  Sarah  W. 
Whitman.  i2mo,  cloth,  131  pages.  Chicago: 
Interstate  Publishing  Co.  Price, 
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EcUctic  Mageuine  Adverlxser. 


AnOldaRdWorld-RenowBed 

REMEDY  FOR  THE 

RELIEF  AND  CURE  OF 

COLDS, 

COUGHS, 

HOARSENESS, 

- AND  ALL— — 

(THROAT  TROUBLES, 

'  ladliipeniable  t«  Speaker* 
aad  Slafei*. 

For  ealriOnlj,  in  boxra,  by  all 
MMielae  dealer*. 


GRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 


Bridal  Outfits. 

Infant  Wardrobes. 
Ladies  Suits 

and  U^iderwear. 


I.AOIF.S  who  are  unable  to  examine  our 
stock  of  these  goods  personally,  would  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  us. 
The  roost  complete  information  furnished, 
and  careful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 


Lord  &  Taylor, 


FOtt  ISdT, 

Xow  read V,  contain,  S  Colored 
Plain,  bundredi  of  Illiistra- 
tioni.  and  aearlr  MO  paeca— 3S 
MrtaiD>nf  to  Gardrninir  and 
Flower  Culture,  and  over  m 
Rl  coniaininj  an  Illustrated  List 
'  prW  Tv  of  nearly  all  the  FLOWEU  and 
VEOETABIXS  grown,  wiih  di¬ 
rection,  now  to  grow  them,  where  the  imt  SEEIM, 
PLANTS,  AND  IlL'LitS  can  ^  procured,  with 
prices  of  each.  This  oook  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  M 
cenu.  and  the  10  cents  may  iie  deducted  from  the  first 
order  (lent  u*.  Every  one  intere«ed  in  a  ganien.  or  who 
deSm  good,  fresh  tee<is.  ,hniild  have  tnia  work.  We 
refer  to  the  mtlliona  of  persons  who  have  planted  our 
secus.  Bi  t  oxly  VicK’a  .xeeim  at  HEAlxii'AitTEga. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN. 

Uocbrntrr,  N.  T. 


Broadway  and  Twentieth  St.,  N.  Y, 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGIGE  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  -  •  8000,000 

DEBENTURES 


Tf  •rticle 

C  \  I*  o<lnilti8d  to  be  the 

alandsrd  preparations 
/  ^  /'  tor  all  piirpoecs  con- 
"  nected  witli  the  hair.  It 
prevcnte  Its  falling  off,  eradicsiei  ecnrf,  dandruff,  etc., 
and  keeps  it  in  the  most  beau'iful  condition.  It*  bab- 
itnal  nee  renders  the  ure  of  nil,  |>omatiim  nr  any  other 
preparation  qnite  superfluous.  It  is  richly  perfumed 
with  the  most  delicious  floral  fragrance,  and  ia  war¬ 
ranted  to  cause  new  hair  to  grow  on  bald  places. 


AND 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages 

OFFICES.  KEFKKENCKS. 

NKW  YORK,  yiM»  Brosdwsy.  FIr»t  .Nst.  Bsak.  NEW  YORX. 

HOSTON,ts6>iirt  BtrMt.  Botloa  Nat.  Bask,  BOSTON. 

PHILADELPHIA,  US  8.  4ik  SI.  7tk  Nai.  Bank,  PHILA. 

Kansas  city,  tu  a  Dmi.  su.  Am.  Nat.Bauk, Kansas  city. 


Wh^n 


- - , - 1  do  Bot  iiieftB  mFraiy  to  ktnp  tnem  Tor  a 

llmo aad  thoBharo them  return  wruin,  1  mean  u  radical  cure. 
I  hare  maile  the  dlseaee  of  PIT?.  mLKPST  or  PALLISO 
SICKNESS  A  llfo-loiTE  study.  Iwurrunt  my  remedy  to  cure 
th#  worst  csaes.  Bocsuse  oihoru  hsvo  fsltea  U  no  reason  for 
ttot  now  recFiTlng  a  cnre.  Send  at  ouc  «  for  u  treatise  uad  n 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infslltblo  remody.  Give  Kxpreoeaad  Poet 
OfBoo.  it  co«te  Ton  nothing  f«ir  n  trial,  and  I  wlU  euro  jou. 

Addreee  Pr.  U.  U.  ROOT,  IM  Pearl  Bt..  NtwTorlu 


SEEDS 

kinds— with  Pabk’s  Floral  UoiDn,  all 
for  8  stamps.  New  flowers,  new  cngraTingw;  teems 
with  floral  hints.  Evert  body  delighted.  Teil  ail  yoar 
friends.  Send  now.  O.  W  .  Park,  Kannetisborg,  Pa 


%V  e  offer  aiOtfO.OO  Kewurd  for  •  cough 
or  lliroi.t  trouble  (lust  sluges  of  diMuae 
eseepted  I,  w  hirh  cuunot  be  relieved  by  a 
pr«i|.er  UM>  of  Hr.  X.  blonc’s  Broucblul 
tWnfer*.  Nauiple  free. 

Addreso.  Wlone  Medicine  t'o.,  tlulney.  111. 


DOCKS  ON  BDILDING,  Painting, 

Decorating,  etc.  For  my  88-page  Illustrated  Cats 
logne  addreso.  Inclosing  stamp, 

W  n.  T.  CO.TISiTOCii,  0  Aator  Place,  N.  V. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


“This  splendid  magazine  is  unseclarUn  and  unsectional,  including  in  Us  scope  themes  locally  In¬ 
teresting  to  all  parts  of  the  country— nonh,  south,  east  and  west,  and  Is  t'uly  a  magazine  of  American 
history  in  its  widest  sense.  The  past  and  the  present  alihe  pass  in  review  in  its  broad,  fair  pages.”  - 
THE  MORNING  TELEGRAM,  Mobile,  Tiabama. 

“This  magazine  stands  quite  alone,  both  In  England  and  America,  for  general  attractiveness  in  its 
own  chosen  flefd. "-BOSTON  ADVERTISER. 

“  It  is  ezquisitely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  remarkably  well  edited."— TOLEDO  COMMERCIAL. 


An  lllnetrated  monthly  devoted  to  history,  and  the  litemture,  antiqiiltiea,  and  cnrioaitiea  of  hintory.  which,  being 
popular  and  pleasing  in  style,  ha.*  achieved  uiiperallelod  enccees.  It  deals  with  every  problem  in  American  history, 
from  the  moat  remote  iterk^  to  the  present  hour.  The  December  nnmber  comp  etes  its  sixteenth  miigiiiflcenl 
Volnme.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  household  journals,  and  it  has  the  largest  circniatiou  of  any  magazine  of  Its 
character  in  the  world.  To  the  pnhiic  libraries  it  has  become  an  absolute  necessity.  Colleges  ana  schools  In  every 
part  of  the  land  are  learning  its  value  in  the  instructiim  and  caltare  of  their  puplia.  It  lllTs  a  position  of  its  own, 
separate  from  any  other  of  the  great  magazines,  anti  is  as  bright  and  readable  as  any  work  of  fleion.  It  has 
grown  remarkably  prosperous  dm  lag  the  post  year,  and  is  now  prepared  to  extend  its  uselolness  to  every  quarter 
of  the  coootry,  and  to  foreign  lands.  It  will  continue  to  offer 


Combination  Subscription  Rates, 

as  this  method  has  proved  a  great  convenience  to  perrons  residing  at  a  distance,  and  particularly  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  reading  rooms 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Forum, . $8  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Century,  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  -  •  10  50 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  Good  Housekeeping,  ....  6  00 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  North  American  Review,  ■  .  ■  8  00 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Andover  Review,  ....  7  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Nation,  and  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  *  12  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Critic,  and  New  York  Observei,  *  *  10  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Scientific  American,  *  *  10  00 

Magazine  of  American  History,  Babyhood,  and  New  York  Independent,  -  8  50 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Southern  Bivouac,  *  *  *  .  6  00 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  Queries, . 5  25 

Any  other  derired  combination  of  leading  periodicals  will  be  fumisbed ;  priee  quoted  on  application. 


or  this  popular  periodical  the  New  York  (Nmreer  eaya :  “  It  carries  sufficient  evidence  in  its  wcll-fliled 
pegee  of  the  permanent  hold  it  ha.H  taken  anon  the  reading  public.  All  things  considered,  no  magazine  iarued  In 
thia  country  appeals  as  stiongly  as  this  to  the  intereats  of  American  readers.  In  ita  pages,  from  month  to  month, 
appear  the  freshest .  best  authenticated,  and  most  readable  accounts  ot  the  great  events  in  our  national  history, 
with  entertaining  sketches  of  Americans  who  have  been  promlDont  in  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  berlLes 
much  information  of  a  miacellaneous  character  iiertainlng  to  the  country  ana  its  history.  It  is  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  and  copiously  illustrated.” 

TV  ElttAing  Journal,  Ottawa,  Canada,  aaya  :  "  It  la  a  magnIBoent  periodical,  most  ably  and  wisely  con¬ 
ducted.” 

OiYi/tenf.  San  Francisco,  says  :  “It  is  fresh.  sch«>larly,  naefni,  and  eaptivsting.  The  engravings  sre  the 
work  of  the  best  srtlsts,  and  the  paper  and  printing  such  as  will  please  all  lovtrs  of  art.” 

TV  Seal  KtUUe  Secord,  New  York,  says:  ”  It  la  one  of  the  beat  pnblicaUons  of  ita  kind  in  the  world.” 

The  Hai  tford  Courant  says;  ”  It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  magazines  in  the  country,  and  esaentlsl  to 
the  general  n  auer  who  desires  to  be  well  informed.” 

Subscription  Price,  $5.00  a  Year. 

Tbore  are  two  handaome  volumea  in  each  year,  beginning  with  January  and  July. 

The  price  of  the  bouml  volume  is  $3.90  for  each  half  year,  in  dark  green  levant  doth,  and  $4.90  if  bound  In 
half  morocco.  _ 

Address  UAGAZIHE  OF  AUERICAK  HISTORY, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  J^ew  York  City. 


Edtciic  Magaain$  Adtmtutr. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY: 

A  REVIEW  DEVOTED  TO  THE 

HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE 

STUDY  OF 

POLITICS,  ECONOMICS  AND  PUBLIC  LAW. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  furnishes  a  field  for  the  discussion 
of  political,  economic  and  legal  questions.  The  legal  questions  treated  will 
be  principally  (questions  of  public  law  —  constitutional,  administrative  and 
international.  The  point  of  view  and  method  of  treatment  will  be  scientific. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  editors  to  have  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  presented  in  an  intelligible  manner  and  in  readable 
form.  Every  article  will  be  signed ;  and  every  writer  who  alleges  facts  not 
commonly  known  will  be  expected  to  cite  his  evidence.  The  topics  discussed 
will  be  primarily  such  as  are  of  present  interest  in  the  United  States,  liut 
the  scheme  of  the  Quarterly  excludes  neither  European  history,  which  is 
the  history  of  our  own  civilization,  nor  contemporaneous  events  in  any  part 
of  the  world  which  throw  light  upon  the  problems  and  tendencies  of  our 
own  country. 

BIBUOORAPHT. 

Each  number  of  the  Quarterly  will  contain  reviews  of  new  books,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  ^'oreign.  It  is  proposed  also  to  publish,  once  a  year,  in  the  form  of  a 
supplement,  a  bibliography  of  political  history,  political  and  economic  science, 
and  public  law.  This  supplement  will  contain:  (i)  A  list  of  the  books  of  the 
year,  arranged  by  subjects.  (2)  Brief  descriptive  notices  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  works,  with  references  to  any  extended  critical  reviews  which  may  have 
appeared  in  the  leading  American  and  foreign  periodicals. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Promises  of  support  and  (eventual)  contribution  have  been  received  from  Pres.  F.  A. 
P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College;  Pres.  J.  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst  Colleee;  Pres. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Boston  School  of  Technolo^;  Pres.  C.  K.  Adams,  of 
Cornell  University;  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Warden  of  the  Columbia  Colle« 
Law  School;  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler;  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon;  Hon.  David  K. 
Wells;  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  late  Comptroller  of  the  Currenov;  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of 
the  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Felix  Adler;  Horace  White,  Editor,of  the  N.Y.  Even¬ 
ing  Post;  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Misutea^iis  Tribune;  ProL  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye,  University  of  Ghent;  Prof.Oustav  Cohn,  Gdttingen  University ;  Prof.  J.  B.  Ames 
and  Prof.  Ernest  Young,  of  Harvard  University;  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
College;  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Prof.  Alexander  T.  Johnston,  of  Princeton  College;  Prof. 
Anson  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst  College ;  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  of  Smith  College ;  FYof.  H. 
O.  Adams,  of  Cornell  and  Michigan  Universities;  Prot  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University;  Prof.  E5.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  O.  B.  New¬ 
comb,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  I^of.  O.  W.  Knight,  of  the  Ohio  Slate 
University ;  Prof.  O.  O.  Tledeman,  of  the  University  of  Missouri ;  Prof.  Jesse  Macy, 
of  the  Iowa  State  University. 

The  editors  will  publish  from  time  to  time  the  resuits  of  their  investigations ;  and  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  papers  read  before  the  Columbia  College  Academy 
of  Political  Science  will  be  printed  in  the  Quarterly. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

in  reference  to  articles  and  book-reviews  should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
MUNROB  SMITH,  Columbia  College,  N.Y.  City.  Subscriptions  .should 
be  forwarded  and  all  business  communications  addressed  to  OINN  &  COM- 
PANT,  743  Broadway,  N.Y.  City;  180  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago;  9  and  13 
Tremont  Place,  Boston. 


CopvMK.HT,  1886,  Bv  Ginn  &  Co. 


J.  S.  Cl'SHING  &  Co.,  PlCNTKRS,  llOSTON. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  &  W.  J.  YOUMANS 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


TERMS; 

^5.00  per  Annum; 

Single  cop7,  50  cents. 


ttthe  popular  SCI- 

ENCE  MONTHLY 
for  1887  will  continue, 
as  heretofore,  to  supply  its 
readers  with  the  results  of 
the  latest  investigation  and 
the  most  valuable  thought 
in  the  various  departments 
of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and 
technical  details  of  sci¬ 
ence,  which  are  of  chief 
concern  to  specialists,  to 
the  journals  devoted  to 
them,  the  Monthly  deals 
with  those  more  general 
and  practical  subjects 
which  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to 
the  public  at  large.  In 
this  work  it  has  achieved 
a  foremost  position,  and 
is  now  the  acknowledged 
organ  of  progressive  scien¬ 
tific  ideas  in  this  country. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

I,  3,  &  5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiaer, 


Snglish  3E6ition 


QPnttiOfl  DPUiOUf  arrangement  with  the  English 

UUUlilu  1  1  Ulluil*  publisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive 

- 1 -  control  of  the  American  issue. 

Terms:  $3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbers,  90  Cents. 

ClTinfllirnfl  Douioiir  sreat  pleasure  in  announc- 

LlilllUullill  Du  I  lull.  shall  continue  the  issue 

\  aawaivaa.  America  of  these  two  British 

nilQriPrill  DPlflDUf  Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
ljUdlluliy  nUliull.  with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms :  $3.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  £r  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  7  50 

IllAA^ntin MV  TIaiwiai.*  Many  of  the  moM  advanced  of  modern  theories  in  theology  have 
Inl  Pv  I  rn  I  flv  I  Pi  nPlllPUu  in  its  pages  received  their  6nt  authoritative  support.  Its  "indb- 

■  I  [ill  lllllllllllil  niil  I  fill  rBNUBNT  SBCTioN,"  Contains  articles  advocating  views  at  variance 
UUIIUlla  with  those  of  iueditois. 


^!^-^t*odering  it  most  desirable  for  the  Home 

All  of  above,  $3.00  each;  any  two  $5.50;  any  three  $8.00  any  four  $10.50;  all  five  $13.00. 

,  - MONTHLY  REVIEWS. - 

HinPlPOnin  Ponilini  other  Joumal  numbers  among  its  contributors  so  many  brilliant 

H  I  llnl  nnll  I II  llnllllllll  thinlcen.  The  most  important  changes  in  the  thought  of  the  times  are 

UUl[lUll|s  submitted  to  searching  criticism. 

fl  An[  Affl  A  ArAfll  llAiriAIHI  The  contributions,  by  eminent  writers,  give  it  a  unique 
I’nn  I  Din  nnrn  ni  UPl/IPlIf  position  among  other  Joumals,  presenting  an  epitome 
yy  iJlQIll  yyiQiy  ||y||y||f  of  an  that  best  deserves  attention  in  the  world  of  thought 


rnrTnj flhf 111  DOIliOllf  l**  Editors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 

milUlyHliy  HGilBlnl. 

Each  $4.50:  any  two  $8.50;  all  three  $12.00. 

All  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  with  English  Editions. 

- AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY. - 

JAAfl  An  A  aiming  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  views  among  scholars, 

PQllUFlU  and  to  affora  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  art, 
UGl  iUl[D»  writing,  it  is  specially  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 

$1,50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TT*  XT  nn  TT’  TT*  TT’  fowler  *  wells  CO.  win  send  • 

I  M  t— f  H  ,  H  ,  back  Nninber  of  their  PHRENULOGI. 

— *  L  SI  J.  i  X  L  J — <  X_J  •  JOURNAL  AND  SCIENCE  OF 

HEALTHyWitb  Premium  Lint  and  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  UealUi. 
Mesmerism,  etc. 


FOWLEB  &  WELLS  CO.,  PUBLISHEBS, 

753  Broadway,  J^ew  York. 


EcUctic  Magatin$  Adimtittr. 


HEADS  AHD  FACES : 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM. 


200  large  octavo  pages  and  200  Illustrationa. 
Price,  only  40  cents.  Extra  Edition,  clotli,  $1.00. 


All  claim  to  knnir  somethine  of  How  to  Read  Character,  but 
▼err  few  understand  all  the  SIGNS  OF  CHABACTEK,  aa  shown 
in  tne  Head  and  Face. 

The  nubject  la  one  of  neat  importance,  and  the  am  bora.  Prof. 
Nelaon  Siaer,  the  Phrenological  Examiner  at  the  office  of  Fowler 
and  Well*  Co  ,  and  H.  S.  DrsTton,  M.D.,  the  editor  of  the  Pbren- 
oingicul  Jonmal,  haveconaldered  it  from  a  practical  etandpoint  The 
lubject  herein  la  ao  eimpliSed  aa  to  be  of  great  intereat  and  eaaily 
nnderatood.  It  will  aid  in  training  children,  choosing  and  govern¬ 
ing  aervanie,  and  deciding  who  to  iruat  in  all  the  affaira  of  lira. 

Tke  Bofton  TratMer  aajra :  “  Taken  at  length.  It  ia  one  of  the 
moat  complete  hooka  on  face  study  that  has  been  iaaacd  by  its  pob- 
liabera,  and  it  is  a  book  that  miut  create  a  dematid  wherever  it  ia 
seen.” 


A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF 

ELOCUTION  and  ORATORY. 

Founded  on  an  Analysis  of  tlie  Ilumsn  Constitution,  consideretl  in  its  Threefold  Nature 
— Mental,  Physiological,  and  Expressional.  Fully  illustrated.  By  Thomas  A.  Hydic,  A.M., 
and  Wm.  Hyde.  12mo,  pp.  650.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  admirable  work  satisfies  a  long-recognised  want  in  the  field  of  aids  to  systematic  study. 
Every  student  of  elocution  in  any  one  of  the  many  departments  of  that  art  has  desired  a  coneiae,  analyt¬ 
ical,  clearly-defined  system  which  he  could  confidently  follow  in  training  liimself  for  the  profession 
to  which  his  tastes  called  him ;  sometliing  that  would  obviate  Uie  necessity  of  long  years  of  exiieri- 
mental  study,  with  no  certainty  of  final  success ;  tlist  would  buoy  him  up  while  comlmting  the  many 
)  difficulties  which  beset  his  |>atliway,  particularly  if  he  chances  to  reside  where  he  cannot  have  ready 

,  access  to  extensive  libranes,  employ  noted  instrueturs,  or  listen  to  accomplished  orators,  leeturera,  and 

readers.  Dull  indeed  must  be  the  comprehension  of  the  student  who  cannot  make  practical  application 
of  the  instructions  here  laid  down.  It  will  not  prove  “  dry  reading”  to  one  who  baa  no  inclination  to 

C'  lie  life,  yet  who  enjoys  choice  bits  of  literature  culled  with  the  finest  degree  of  dlscnmiuHtion.  Tlie 
k  is  almost  an  historical  encyclopaedia  of  oratory,  and  for  that  reason  will  prove  to  be  a  prize  in  the 
library  of  any  family ;  it  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  **  refercncea  ”  ao  necessary  to  professional  men 
in  thia  hurrying,  scrambling  age. 

The  consciousness  of  having  rendered  a  service  to  their  readers  will  certainly  be  present  with  the 
authors  of  this  book ;  if  it  does  not  also  bring  to  them  the  reward  of  praise  and  profit  indications  will 
be  greatly  at  fault. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  ])ostp<Ud,  to  any  place  where  we  have  no  agent,  on  receipt  of  price,  12.00. 


THR  AMERICAN  KlNDERCiiARTKN  AND  PRIMARY 

TEACHER.  A  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teaelicre  and  ParenUof  Young  Children.  The 
only  periodical  of  the  kind  published,  and  it  should  be  read  bv  all  Teachers,  and  especially  those  who 
have  to  do  with  young  children.  Monthly,  $1.00  a  year;  Single  Numbers,  10  cents. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


It  tovcJu*  upon  a  greater  numher  of  tuhjectt  of  popular  interent  and  ingfrvction  than  tan 
ho  found  in  any  other  periodical  puMiahed  in  this  country. — Mail  and  Expiiksb,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mo  other  magazine,  we  believe,  ha»  ever  pretented,  in  to  thort  a  time,  to  muc/i  valuable 
literature. — Akous,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  Snglith  are  to  many  timely  topict  to  drongly  handled. — 
Evkrt  Evening,  WUmingUm,  Del. 

We  know  of  no  magazine  with  which  to  compare  thit  for  variety,  frethneaa  and  ttrength. — 
Hbmocrat,  Dover,  M.  II. 


The  FOKUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions.  , 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opjHU'tunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 


Prevident  Julias  II.  Seelye. 
B'shop  P  D.  Uuutlngton. 
Joatice  Tbomaf*  M.  Cimley. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Psrton. 

President  K.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Kv.  relt  Hale. 
RUbnp  J.  L.  Spaldinit. 
President  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  (^rosby. 
Monsignor  T.  H.  Preston. 
Prol.  Alexaiidcr  Wtncbell. 
Bishop  A.  Clereland  Coze. 
l*reaiJrnt  E.  U.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Freder  c  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D  White. 

Jnilge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dndley  Field 
Prof.  William  U.  Sumner. 

Ker.  Dr.  R.  Holier  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
l*ark  Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  LUly. 

Prof.  H.  11.  Boyesen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

President  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  C«  riis  Bdsoii. 

Prof.  Nosh  K  Davis. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely. 

Ri'V.  Dr.  C.  A.  Barlol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothiiighani. 

Woods  Pasha. 

Presid.nt  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H  Dana. 

Jadge  E.  U.  Bennett. 


SUBJECTS  ALREADY  DISCUSSED 


SOME  OF  THE 

Are  We  in  Damrerof  Revolntion  T 
Newspapers  l.one  to  Seed. 

Is  Romanism  s  Baptized  I*aganismT 
Some  Experiences  with  Criminala. 
Shall  We  Muzzle  the  AnarclilsU  T 
Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Ri'iiiaii  Catholics  Want. 

Oar  Boys  on  Siiiidsy. 

My  Religions  Experience. 

How  I  Was  Edncaled. 

An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 
t^iiestion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Boycott. 

The  Negro  in  the  South. 

Oeaiaiion. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 

Oar  Politkal  Methods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  1 
Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  f 
Shall  the  Bight-Hour  System  be 
Adopted  T 

The  Experiment  of  Popolar  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Inicrvlewer. 

The  Kntnre  of  Sunday  Journalism. 
Should  Foreign  Authors  be  Pro¬ 
tected  T 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Cnrreney  1 
The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 
The  Future  of  Arctic  Exploration. 
What  We  Know  About  the  Weather. 
Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  State  and  ibe  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  lAbor  Disputes. 
The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  he  Preserved  f 
Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commndtiy  f 
The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 
The  Couvalesceuce  <>l  Kaith. 
College  Athletic  Sporla. 

The  Fisheries  Di-pute. 
Civilization  and  Suicide. 
Modern  Siiiuggling. 

Wbat  Rigbis  Have  Laboreraf 
Our  African  (  ontingent. 
Americanisms  in  Bnuland. 
The  Canse  of  Earthquakes. 
Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  f 
The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


50  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbestt  engrnivinj^  are  lieautifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
El'LBCTic  Magazine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 


250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmon, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISma  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following, '■elected  from  onr  list,  will  give  eome  idea  of  their  scope  and  varletyj 


POKTEAITS. 

irrjvo  WILLIAM. 
FRSDERTCK  THE  ORE  AT. 
VICTOR  EXAWEC. 
OEOROE  r.AyCROPT. 

.  ITJIf.  It.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  7inoir.vi.vo. 

CHARLOTTE  ItROSTE. 
JOnS  RVSKIX. 
THACKERAT. 
liICKESS. 

II A  WTllORNE. 

TEXlfTSOy. 

Loya  FELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPEyCER. 
Jony  STVART  MILL. 
OLADSTOyE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

yAPOLEoy  ly  pRisoy. 

WM.  PESy’H  TREATY. 
coyaREH.H  OF  riEyyA. 

BATTLE  OF  BVyKER  BILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AM)  FRIERDa, 
IRViyo  ARD  FRIERBS. 
MOZART  AT  VIEyRA. 
SHAKESPEARE  ARD  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEER  CATUARIRE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORERTIRE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CERIT. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  OATHERERS. 

BLIRD  MAR'S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Thev  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOzlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  ^rtfollos,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


PRICES. 


Eagravingr,  10  cents  eacb,  or  $7.60  per  100, 


5  Engravings,  ....-.$0  50 
12  Engravings,  .......100 


Portfolios,  ....•-  each,  $0  60 
Portfolio  and  16  Engravings,  -  •  .  •  1  60 

“  “25  “  ....  2  26 

“  “  60  “  -  .  -  -  4  00 


We  will  mske  selections  of  the  BogniviDge  to  be  eent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  esn  eelect  for 
himself. 

Send  poetace  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  eelection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
rolnme  for  centre-table. 


Catalogyus  tetUfru  to  any  addrmn.  or  catalogne  and  tample  engraving  sent  on  receipt  IS  cents. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New York. 
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OUR  DRUGGIST 

Says:  When  a  customer  asks 
for  THE  BEST  Spring:  Medi¬ 
cine  I  invariably  recommend 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Prom  A.  S.  Putnam,  Druggitt,  37  Perk  St., 
Bouton,  Mai*. : 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in  my  opinion, 
lias  no  ctjual  as  a  bIou<l  puritier.  It  is  a 
standard  luedieine;  as  much  so  as  any 
phannacpiitical  preparation  in  my  store. 

I  have  sold  this  remedy  for  many  years, 
and  it  always  gives  perfect  satisfaction 
to  my  customers.  It  is  made  of  the  Is-st 
ingredients,  from  a  formula  of  extra«irdi- 
nary  merit,  well  known  to  ph3’sii'ians 
and  druggists.  Fur  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles, 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  popular 
and  effective  remedy  in  irse.  I  sell  more 
of  it  than  of  all  other  Sarsaparilla^.’’ 
From  F.  A  B.  Baileg  A  Co.,  LotctU,  Man. : 

“  Having  sold  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
since  it  was  first  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  we  can  say,  after  an  experience 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  where  it  has 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Its  merits 
are  fully  established.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  r>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  Loweil,  Maas.  Sold  by  Druggieta.  Price  $1 ;  eix  bottles,  t.i. 

Colds,  Coughs,  Bronchitis, 

And  other  alTections  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs,  are  sireedily  cured  by  the  nso  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  This  medicine  is  an  ano^lyne  expectorant,  potent  in  its 
ai-tion  to  check  the  ailvance  of  disease,  allaying  all  tendency  to  Infiammation  and 
Consumption,  and  speedily  re.storing  health  to  the  afiiicted. 

“  lawt  Dect'inbr'r  I  suffered  severely  “  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  once  saved 
from  Rroiichitis.  My  physician  advised  my  life.  I  hal  a  constant  Cough,  with 
me  to  take  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  Night  Sweat.s,  Irecame  greatly  reducerl 
which  I  dill.  'The  first  dose  relieved,  in  Mesh,  and  was  declining  rapidly.  One 
and  less  than  a  bottle  of  this  medicine  Is.ttle  of  the  Pectoral  cured  me.’’ — A.  J. 
cured  me.” —  E.  1>.  Piper,  Elgin,  111.  {  Eidson,  M.  1).,  Middletown,  Tenu. 

LUNG  COMPLAINTS. 

“  I  have  no  besitation  in  saying  that  I  i  “  About  three  years  ago,  as  the  re¬ 
regard  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  as  the  ^  suit  of  a  bail  Cold,  I  nail  a  Cough, 
best  remedy,  within  my  knowledge,  for  |  from  which  I  could  get  no  relief  until 
the  cure  of  Colds,  Chronic  Hronchitis,  |  I  i-ommcnced  using  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Coughs,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  ^  Pectoral.  One  bottle  of  this  medicine 
and  Lungs.” — M.  A.  Uust,  M.D.,  South  '  effected  a  complete  cure.” — J.  Tooley, 
Paris,  Me.  I  I  ronton,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Jt  Co.,  Lowell,  Msm.  Bold  by  Dnigglsu.  Price  SI :  aU  bottles, 


EcUctie  Magatine  Adv9rtu$r. 


All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 


WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 


remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  fhmous  Tonic  — useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  — is  made  of 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  World-Wide  repute. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


One  toach  of  the  Siifcer  choold  prodnce  any  character 
neol  by  the  operator  of  a  writin^'-macbine;  iiietnimenta 
that  fail  to  accomplish  this  arc  deficient,  and  do  not 
fnlly  meet  the  neceeaity  that  brought  them  forth. 
Tbeee  facta  are  •eif.evident. 

The  No.  8  **  ('allarmph  **  ia  the  only  writing  ma- 
elilne  that  tolly  econumieea  lime  and  labor,  and  eeou- 
omy  of  time  and  labor  la  the  beat  reaaon  we  know  for 
aolicitiag  trade. 

10,000  “Caligrapba  ”  are  In  daily  nae. 

We  pnbliah  400  lettera  from  promineat  men  and  firms 
which  are  convincing. 

Tor  specimens,  etc.,  addreaa 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  OtReo,  237  Broadway. 


EYES  PUT  BEFOBE  THE  PUBLIC 


Every  lady,  whether  houHekeeping  or  boarding, 
should  become  acquainted  witii  its  utility  and 
convenience  lor  au.  clrakino  ruarosis. 

It  will  be  found  as  handy  to  have  in  the  boudoir, 
for  RBiioviNU  STAINS  fTom  small  articles,  for  bath- 
INO  or  CLRANIMO  JBWELKY,  etc.,  as  in  the  laundry 
or  kitchen. 

NO  GOOD  LAtTNDRKSS  WILL  CARR  TO  BS  WITHOUT 
IT  ATTBR  A  PAIR  TRIAL. 

Sold  by  all  flrst-dass  grocers,  but  see  that  sru- 
BiocB  ARTicLis  are  not  forced  upon  yon. 


JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 
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Acid  Phosphate 


rcrW'. 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 


readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Espo<*ially  recoin  mended  for 


Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 


Exhaustion,  Indit^estion,  Headache, 


Nervousness,  n  akefulness,  Impaired 


Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 


of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 


It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take 


It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 


Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R  I. 
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A  A  SOAP- CERTIFICATE. 

cu^'ftaot-  'H^j7t4i-c<^ 


BEST  SOAP  MADE  is 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  NOBLE  MISSION. 

In  Its  power  to  utilise  probabilities,  and  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  disaster.  Life  In- 
sur.ince  stands  alone  and  unapproachable 
aiiiuni{  the  economics  of  modern  times.  It 
takes  under  its  special  care  and  guardianship 
the  Family,  and  protects  it  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  a  disaster  that  no  vigilance 
ran  foresee  and  no  care  prevent.  Instead 
of  being  a  scheme  of  chances — as  was  formerly 
urged  against  it — Life  Insurance  tends  to 
e'iminate  chance  from  family  prospects  and 
prosperity.  It  discounts  Probability  and  gives 
Certainty. 

Upon  such  a  mission — as  noble  and  benef¬ 
icent  as  can  well  be  conceived — Life  Insur¬ 
ance  embarked  in  this  country  about  half  a 
century  ago.  Among  its  pioneers  in  this 
great  field  was  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  issued  its  first  policy  in 
1845.  During  the  forty-two  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  this  Company  has  kept  steadily 
on  its  way,  perfecting  its  methods,  enlarging 
its  scope,  and  exemplifying  in  a  practical 
manner  the  benefits  and  possibilities  of  the 
system. 

A  reference  to  the  statement  of  this  com¬ 
pany  on  the  fourth  cover  of  the  Eclectic  will 
show  its  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity. 

Thk  BiJtcK  FoRKsr. — There  are  estimated 
to  be  nearly  one  hundred  places  in  the  Black 
Forest  where  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and 
watches  forms  the  staple  industry.  Ninety 
years  ago  the  production  was  about  75.000 
annually ;  in  i8o3  it  was  300,000 ;  whilst  in 
1880  it  reached  as  much  as  1,800,000,  nearly 
half  a  million  being  sent  out  from  one  place. 
The  master  clock-makers  are  about  1400  in 
number,  and  they  employ  some  7500  work¬ 
people.  Their  manufactures  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed. — Industries. 


The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
piesents  some  figures  which  denote  the  im¬ 
mense  work  performed  by  this  institution. 
The  new  business  transacted  in  1886  aggre¬ 
gated  $56,832,718,  being  an  increase  of  $io,- 
283,72428  compared  with  the  amount  of  risks 
written  the  previous  year.  The  total  insurance 
now  in  force  is  $393,809,202.  The  assets  of 
the  Mutual  Life  invested  in  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages,  government  bonds  and  other  first-class 
securities  amount  to  $114,181,963.24.  This  is 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  $5,272,996,  and  the 
surplus  fund  during  the  twelve  months  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $5,012,633  to  $5,643,568,  a  gain 
of  $630,935.  The  amount  paid  to  policy¬ 
holders  in  1886  was  $13,129,103,  and  the 
amount  of  premiums  received  aggregate  $15,- 
634,720.  The  Mutual  Life  Company  is  the 
largest  life  insurance  company  in  the  world, 
and  during  its  44  years  of  existence  has  paid 
over  $243,000,000  to  its  policy-holders. 

Flour  Mills  in  India. — A  new  and  prom¬ 
ising  step  has  been  taken  in  India  in  the 
direction  of  developing  home  industries  to 
supply  home  needs.  Hitherto  the  product  of 
the  teeming  wheat  fields  has  been  shipped  to 
Europe,  and  from  Europe  has  been  brought 
in  return  the  same  wheat  ground  into  flour  for 
Indian  consumption.  This  was  a  capital  ar¬ 
rangement  for  ship-owners  and  European  mil¬ 
lers.  But  it  has  dawned  upon  the  native  mind 
that  the  work  of  grinding  may  as  well  be  done 
at  home,  and  the  profits  of  European  merchants 
and  millers  saved  fur  the  Indian  people.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  great  native  milling  corporation 
has  been  formed  at  Bombay,  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  it  will  be  imitated  in  other  Ind¬ 
ian  cities.  This  will  probably  mean  higher 
prices  to  the  wheat-grower  and  lower  prices 
to  the  bread-consumer,  and  general  advantage 
to  the  Indian  people.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  milling  of  wheat  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  market  will  yet  be  done  within  sight 
of  the  Indian  wheat  fields. 
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California  Supplanting  Florida. — It  is 
still  possible  to  go  (from  Chicago)  to  California, 
spend  six  months  there,  and  come  back  on  an 
$8o  round-trip  ticket.  The  cheapest  first-class 
ticket  before  that  war  (of  rates,  a  year  ago) 
began  was  |li02  one  way.  Hotel  keepers  now 
say  that  there  are  from  8000  to  10,000 strangers 
in  Los  Angeles  every  day ;  and  that  city,  which 
had  only  20,000  people  there  five  years  ago, 
now  contains  50,000,  and  promises  to  have 
100,000  in  another  five  years.  There  have  been 
results  from  this  great  across-the-continent 
railroad  war  that  no  one  ever  dreamed  of. 
The  Southern  winter  resorts  are  now  deserted. 
The  whole  tide  of  winter  travel  has  set  toward 
the  Golden  Gate.  It  used  to  cost  as  much  to  { 
go  to  San  Francisco  as  to  Europe.  The  rail¬ 
road  fare  is  now  less  for  a  round-trip  ticket 
than  it  was  for  one  way  before  the  war.  Every 
route  starts  its  excursions,  and  as  many  as  400 
people  go  at  once  in  a  single  train  and  its 
sections.  Florida  as  a  winter  resort  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ask  the  Southern 
railroad  agents.  They  have  seen  the  stream 
of  tourists  alter  its  course  from  southward  to 
westward,  and  can  do  nothing  to  help  it.  From 
'Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  now  costs  little  more 
than  from  Chicago  to  St.  Augustine.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  rich  tourists  who  used  to  start 
as  regularly  as  winter  came  from  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  and  the  Eastern  cities. — CAi- 
(ttge  Mail. 

A  Paper  Piano. — A  piano  with  case  made 
entirely  of  paper  is  a  recent  German  pro¬ 
duction.  As  it  is  described,  the  color  is  a 
rreamy  white ;  the  tone  is  reported  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  r.weetness  rather  than  loudness, 
the  sound  emitted,  unlike  the  short,  broken 
note  of  the  ordinary  piano,  being  soft,  full  and 
slightlycontinuous,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  organ.  This  modification  of  tone,  which 
must  be  considered  an  attractive  feature,  is 
attributed  to  the  evenness  of  texture  of  the 
compressed  paper. 

New  Applications  of  Electricity. — We 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  increasing  use  of 
electricity  in  nearly  every  phase  wherein  we 
live,  move  and  have  our  being,  that  but  little 
notice  is  taken  of  new  applications  until  our 
notice  is  called  to  some  act  so  radically  novel 
that  it  arrests  attention.  One  of  the  first  uses 
of  the  telephone  was  to  summon  physicians, 
and  more  or  less  definite  hygienic  instructions 
have  been  given  in  reply,  but  the  Atlaniic 
cable  has  probably  been  the  first  to  be  used 
for  the  transmission  of  prescriptions  and  treat¬ 


ment  for  a  patient.  The  cases  in  mind  are 
American — perhaps  naturally.  A  lady  from 
New  York,  U.S.,  while  travelling  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  in  a  German 
town,  and  her  relatives,  being  distrustful  of  the 
medical  attendance,  cabled  every  day  to  the 
family  physician  in  New  York,  and  received 
in  return  detailed  instructions  both  as  to  med¬ 
icine  and  treatment.  The  case  at  one  time 
became  so  serious  that  the  home  physician 
called  in  some  of  his  colleagues  for  consul¬ 
tation.  This  treatment  was  kept  up  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  fair  patient  recovered  and 
returned  to  her  home  early  in  October,  The 
other  case  was  that  of  the  aged  father  of  a  tnil- 
lionnaire  merchant  of  New  York,  who  was 
taken  ill  when  in  England,  and  bulletins  of 
the  patient’s  condition  were  daily  cabled  to 
family  physicians  at  the  office  of  his  son,  in 
New  York,  and  the  results  of  the  treatment, 
telegraphed  in  return,  were  of  the  most  sucess- 
I  ful  nature.  Apart  from  the  advantage  which 
j  a  family  physician  may  possess,  owing  to  a 
I  knowledge  of  physical  habit  and  hereditary 
I  tendencies,  there  can  be  no  marked  difference 
j  in  the  therapeutic  value  of  skilled  medical 
attendance  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  globe  ; 
I  but  mentality  exerts  such  a  strong  influence 
in  disease  that  strangers  in  a  strange  land 
would  undoubtedly  feel  an  assurance  of  re 
turning  health  by  a  knowledge  that  their  treat¬ 
ment  was  prescribed  by  the  sk  ill  of  their  trusted 
I  physicians  at  home. — Enginterittg. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Ecleciic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Cr/ville’s  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Vietotia.  1852-1860.  Vol.  3.  i2mo,  cloth. 
554  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  b"  Co. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Bratil,  Its  Condition  and  Prosfeets.  By  C. 
C.  Andrews.  i2mo,  cloth,  352  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  b"  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Mattyr  of  Golgotha.  2  vols.  i6mo, 
paper,  814  pages.  New  York  :  JVm.  S.  Gotti- 
berger.  Price,  50  cents  per  volume. 

The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man.  By 
Octave  Feuii.let.  i6mo,  paper,  320  pages. 
New  York :  IVm.  S.  Gottsberger.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Uncle  Max.  By  Rosa  N.  Car  ay.  i2mo, 
half  cloth,  381  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippineott  b‘  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Handy  Thackeray,  50  cents  per  volume 
Phillip,  a  vols. 

The  Virginians.  2  vols. 
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S  T  AT  E  M  E  N  T 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

KICHASD  At  MoOUHDT,  President. 
for  the  year  ending  December  Stat,  IS8d. 

ASSKTS . $1 14,181,903.24. 


PoHcieeand  Annuities  in  Pollcieeami  AnnuttleBln 

forve.  Jan.  1st,  IHSti...  130.962  SaOH, 981,441  36  fure&  Jan.  Ist,  1887  ..  129,«!7  S9BSJW9,3  3  F8 

HkkaAaeuuied .  18,678  66,883,718  93  I  liiska  Terminated .  0,)>9e  S2,0(H,%7  40 


139.6SS  $43.\8I4,100  28 


139,G33  $4S&,814,16i)  38 


Itevenue  .A.ooouiit. 


To  Bslanoe  from  last  account. . . .  $99,865,644  11 

“  Premiums  .  15,634.780  66 

**  Interest  and  Uento .  5,5^456  01 


By  Paid  to  PoHoy-Holders: 

Endowments  A  Pur¬ 
chased  Insuracces  $4,908,729  61 
Dividends  ft  Annui¬ 
ties  .  2.727,461  13 

Deceasi'd  Lives .  6,49^980  00 

- $13,129,1(3  74 

“  Other  Disbursements : 

Commissiuns  and  <  ai  too  ««>  m 
CoramuUOons  f  »^782,632  88 

Taxes .  877,169  85 

Expenses.  .  1JIU1,613  91 

- 8401,416  59 

**  Premium  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Purchased .  62,3i  9  14 

“  Balance  to  new  account. . 104,719,734  81 


$121,00.’,f-90  78 


$121J»2,820  78 


Sulanoe  Sheet. 


To  Res«‘rve  for  policies  in  force 

and  for  risks  terminated...  $106,460,130  35 
**  Premiums  received  m  advance  78,274  84 

“  Surplus  at  four  percent .  5,643,568  15 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgageson 

Real  Estate  ......  $50,118,949  66 

**  United  States  and  other  Bonda..  48j071,3)|  00 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals. .  6,172,917  25 

Beal  EsUte .  10,501,386  33 

••  I'oah  in  Dnnlr.  on/1  'T.o.o*  r'nn.. 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  2JH6,3rs  ON 

Interest  accrued  . 1,106,870  Ui 

Premiums  deferred  and  in  tran¬ 
sit  .  1,665,117  88 

Sundries .  I»(,978  00 


$114,181,968  » 

il! 

$114,181,903  --4  1 

1  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  etatement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct.  | 

A.  N.  WATERKOUHK,  Auditor,  1 

Prom  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual.  «> 

New  Youk,  January  36,  1887.  _  ^ 

BOABD  OF  TKF8TEES.  I 

Sami’bl  E.  SmovLLS, 

Alrxanokr  H.  Ricr, 

Joti.  Thompson, 

J.  Hobart  Herrick.  I 

Lucius  Rosimson, 

F,  Ratchford  Starr, 

Dudley  Olcott 

Wm.  P.  Dixon,  i 

Sami'ei.  D.  Babcock, 

Frkdkrick  H.  Cossitt, 

Kreurkic  Cromwbll, 

Robert  A.  Granniss.  | 

(fROROK  S.  Cor, 

Lewis  May, 

K'Likn  T.  Davies, 

Nicholas  C.  Miller.  I 

John  E.  Drvklin, 

Olivkr  Harriman, 

Robert  Sewell, 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  I 

Srvmour  L.  Hustbd, 

Hknrv  W.  Smith, 

S.  V  AN  Rrnssrlabr  Crucbb, 

Jno.  \V.  Aucmincloss.  ■ 

Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

John  H.  Sherwood, 

Charlr-s  R.  Henderson, 

B.  W.  Van  Vookhis,  'i 

I AMRS  C.  Hocdrn. 

Robrrt  Olyphant, 

George  Bliss, 

1'hrodorf  Morfordv  I 

Hrbmamn  C.  von  Post, 

Cbokcr  F.  Barer, 

Rufus  W.  Pkckham, 

William  Babcock.  ^ 

1 
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SEEP5‘'"’pLAtltS 


^  PlSO*S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


J-OM  188T. 

Sow  rcaiir,  contniiK  S  Colored 
Plate*.  auiHired*  of  Illuitra- 
^XaJiUrJHl  Uon*.  and  near^  9)0  paitca— S 
^naininr  to  Garrimiiift  and 
<'“•  ^  Flower  Culture,  ana  over  la* 

%.  cnntainin{  an  llluitrated  Lut 
^  Tv  of  nearly  all  the  FLOWSU  aad 

^  '  yESETABLES  grown,  with  di* 

reetinn*  now  to  rrow  them  wbere  the  he*t  SKKDyi« 
Pl.ANTS,  ANI>  IllLHS  can  be  procured,  with 
pnee*  of  each.  'Mila  oook  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  1* 
eenu.  and  tii*  10  cent*  may  be  deducted  from  Uie  Brat 
onier  aeni  tia.  Every  one  Inlereated  In  a  garden,  or  who 
deeire*  good,  freed  aced*.  ahould  hatr*  thla  work.  We 
refer  to  the  million*  of  perenns  who  bare  planted  oog 
•aeua.  Hl'T  om.t  Virn’e  ^r.rjM  at  HBAtMii'ABTEiia. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN. 

Rwrlienler,  N.  T. 


1/Aa  AlXNaUE  No.  67a,  (iae, 

*  **»  Inehoa,  i*  profanely  illiiatrated,  aiiil 
coutaiu*  3  beautiful  colored  plate*.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  10  cent*  (in  atampa),  which  may  be 
deducted  from  flrat  order.  Pleaee  be  aure  to 
order  Catalogue  by  the  number  (67*)* 


36  Si  37  Cortluidt  Street,  New  York, 


ibiey’s  Tested  Seed 

Oatalofue  free  on  applicatlOD. 

1  ^  Send  for  It  i 

I  tllRAM  SIBUBT  A  ro. 

Bor^w^rro  V  y.  *rnir»oo  Ir.t» 


Pare  Eztraeta  wf  Cliwireat  Fmlta, 
IT.  ITne«iaaled  Htrenalb  for  sIL 
9f  ni  uaa  Bold.  IVIwnlwn  fVlenda 
e.  PEAUIBO  ni.BIA  SAUa  W  II II  TNgW. 


f>\  /’  The  oldest  and  the 

World. 

'  Words  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  jfloBS,  the 
silkiness,  the  luxuriance,  the  flowing:,  wavy 
beauty  of  the  Hair  that  is  dressed  daily  with 
tliis  matchless  preparation.  « 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAIL! 


TaKteo  good.  Uae 


JjST AJLTD  BscianrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


I  hav*  apoattivn  rewiady  for  th«  aboaw  diaaaaa .  by  Ita  nao 
tbonswids  of  eaaa*  of  th*  wont  kind  and  af  hHig  ■  aadlag 
bava  baancarad.  Indaad,  aoatronr  lamyfaith  la  ItaaBcary 
tbatIwlllsaadTWO  BOTTLSa PaBE,  togathar wttb a T A b- 
O  ABLE  TBKATISE on  thla  dlaaaaa.  tn  an  v  auffarar.  Olva  ax- 
pMasAr.aadana*.  DB.T.A.aL0C01t,m  rMrlM.JLT 


DI  IICDCDDV  ^  valuable  fruit  to  grow  for 
DLUCDCnll  I  a  plraeiire  orproflt.  I*rice  Hat  free 
to  all.  An  agent  wanL-d  In  every  town.  Complete  out- 
flt  (uruivhe^rw!.  AddreiM  WILLUW  RIDOE  FRUIT 
FARM,  Portland,  Mich. 


rOLDCnr CMAXM  COt.  XKW  UATXM.  CX. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 
CAPITAL,  -  -  8600,000  — 

DEBENTURES 

AND 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages 

Ol'KirKN.  KKFKKKINf'KH. 

NKW  YORK.  «•<  Br.>a4ar.y.  nr.<  .SM.  Maiik,  NKW  YORK. 

HOSTON.nOmrt  Atmt.  Nal .  Knnk.  BOSTON. 

I’HII.AOKI.PHIA,  tl«  8.  Aik  St.  Ttk  Nu.  Ihiiik.  PMILA. 

KANSAS  CITY,  7lk  k  D*l.  Sb.  Ah.  N.t.Baok.KANSAS  CITY. 

Kiir  rsirs  of  iBlprskts  fall  larnraiatioB 
MKl^D  POR  PA.nPIlE.RT. 

JOSEPH  I^LLOTTS 
**  STEEL^PENS. 


PENNYROYAL  PILLS 

"CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH.” 

Th«  Orlvinnl  and  Only  Genuine. 

Salt  u4  al.ayi  MlaMo.  R«wu«  kf  w.rthlm.  laluUMk. 
iDilUpnMbla  t.  LADIES.  A.k  ywr  Oraotn  Ar 
“ChWliMtci'.  Ea|^iili”ud  Uke  me  oilier,  or  fnTluM-  4c. 
lat«nip«)to  w  for  porticuUro  I.  IcMor  by  rrtura  naU. 

NAME  PAPER.  A'hicllratcr  Chrailral  C*, 

til  •  MaXIooa  aqaar*.  FliUa<tari*a 
B«ia  Sy  Drao^ota  rvrrywh.ra.  Aek  Ibr  **l'lbl.hc^ 
Icr'o  LacUoa”  Heaayroyal  Fill*.  TkkoaoMber. 

Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

*  The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
357,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


CURES  WHEKl  ALL  ELSt  fAlLS. 

Beatt.'ou(hbyn:|i.  Taotes roimL  Uie 

_ in  l;!ii(».  .s.'l.l  1  y  ilnipyl-N. _ 


Bridal  Outfits. 

Infant  Wardrobes^ 
Ladies  Suits 

and  Underwear. 


I.ADIF.S  who  are  unable  to  examine  our 
stock  of  these  (roods  personally,  woukl  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  us. 

1  he  most  complete  information  furnished, 
and  careful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

Wh^n  I  PAf  cur«  1  <  >  B<>i  iiiMn  mendy  to  stop  thom  Tir  a 
tliBo  And  th«A  hATA  them  rotam  1  meRfi  a  rAdle^l  enr«. 

1  hATO  madA  tho  dieoAM  of  EPILKPST  or  FALLING 

FICKNCdd  A  Iki^long  etodr.  IwArrAot  mv  remedy  to  care 
the  worst  CMee.  Bocaaee  oinere  hare  failed  It  no  roAeon  for 
not  now  rrcMvlng  a  rare.  Head  At  ooc  t  for  a  treAtlee  And  a 
Fnm  Bottle  of  my  InfAlUMe  remedy.  Glre  Kxprees  end  Poet 
OiBce.  It  cmteymi  nothing 1  wtUrareyoa. 

dddreM  Dr.  II.  U.  HOOT,  IM  PeArl  8L,  ilyw  ToriL 


Now  Noyee*  Xew  Ho.  If  1«  eeif-eDut- 
tin*r  8tronir«pfiiifr> eeoarvly shut. 
PAltiy  pupuvrt  And  cloeclv  clA«p 
tbe  balky  book.  Book-eellcn<,  be 
ware!  Thin  bodee brisk  bu»menib> I 
and  by.  Morv  wire  holders  sold  I 
In  past  t  years  than  all  other 
mAKcs  combined,  and  not  a  y 

compiaiat.  Ask  any  dealer  / 

for  tnem  or  eend  to  Lw  NOTBB.  # 
••  «  !•!  W.  ■  seres  lM.,ikieece- 


'VIV  A  POPTLAR  Work  om 

S  Ita  D18EASR8  AHD 

B-fl  £n  ■ 

gtS.  CIrealar  tree,  OItm  trMtmeat  for  ALL  Bair  and 
wrd  I>t.raaM :  bow  to  bl«arh,  rrmorq,  dye  it.  Sn#  prewni^ 
tiooi,  Illa.t’d  MedIrsI  Jour.  Ce.  Pak*^  Deireti,  M  ien 


Lord  &“  Taylor,  \  TO  LADIES  I 


Broadway  and  Twentieth  St.,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS 

kiada— with  Pabk'i  Floral  UciDS  all 
for  8  atsmpe.  Kvery  flower-lov.  r  deligbtrd.  Tell  all 
your  friend..  O.  W.  Park  Faunetiaburg,  l*a. 
vr  Be  prompt  Th<«  offer  appears  but  once  more. 


^CHURCH  >i< 


Furniture.  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &c.,  kc 


J:  &  R:  LAMB,"  ^Vw  roVr" 


TO  LADIES  I  'SS: 

Hmltbrei  KIcnIi  Hcdncee*- Ten  to  Klfieen  Pounds  a  Moeth. 
N0P0I80N.  AdiFO-MalCNC  torrsr  fUU  topvmanratly 
d< V  iop  UtF  KnM  ond  r  oms.  A'un-iivMri(m«. 

beauty  ef  Knee  and  Pwrm  sseersdie  syety  Lady  asfiMoer 
TmIM  KonnlalteA.  I’nf^eellod  ia  Anerica  tor  remorlof  8kla 
Btemlshee.  KWh  WenM,  (Black-Heeds.)  Wrtaktoe.  Peek-Marks,  etr. 
Bend  Ito.  (staoips  or  •iiv«»r>  tor  PartfewLcr*.  T«Mtitmoni*U.  t-Yrmiars, 
rto..  by  Kctnrn  MnIL  Mentlen  article  wanted,  i'klelieakav 
Ckomlrml  I'a-,  Utlfr  Madtaaa  N^nare,  Hkllada*  Pa* 


DOOKS  ON  BUILDING,  Paintiae, 

^  Decorat  Inc.  etc.  For  my  S^page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  addresA,  Incliwing  stamp. 

Win.  T.  COraSTOCK,  6  Aator  PUre.N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  taro  new  fast-sriling  artielea. 
Bamplea  free.  C.  K.  MAB8UALL,  Lockport,  M.  X. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  &  W.  J.  YOUMANS 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


TERMS: 

^5.00  per  Annum; 

Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


3,  &  5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORKj 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


isi^kSfia  OK 


£nsli$l|  Edition*. 


'>’>r'-T"'T''^f''!r\’5F; 


CPntticfl  DOUiOIXf  arrangement  with  the  English 

Dull  lull  UUlltjll*  publisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive 

^ -  control  of  the  American  issue. 

Terms:  (3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbers,  go  Cents. 

ClTinfUirnfl  DQuIoIIF  great  pleasure  in  announc- 

LU11|1II11I11|  Duiluil*  f^at  we  shall  continue  the  issue 

^  ,  in  America  of  these  two  British 

OlIQnPrni  DPUIPW  Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
l|llQiluliy  DullUn.  with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms:  93-oo  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  7  50 

Ilf  .  4  —  _  Many  of  the  moM  advanced  of  oiodeni  theorici  in  theology  have 

IJ1I  Pv  I  nil  n  V  I  Pi  llPlflPlJu  in  iti  pages  received  their  first  authoritative  support.  Iu'Mndb- 

■  ■  fill  I  111  I  Im  I  ni  nnW  IliWl  r>MDBMTascnoN,’*contaiiiaartictes  advocating  views  at  variance 
llUUUl^ll^UlUl  UUllUllo  with  those  of  to  editon. 

b  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Briiian.  The  tone  of  its  articles,  is  unexcepcion- 
abie,  rendering  h  most  desirable  for  the  Home 
Circle. 

All  of  above,  $3.00  each;  any  two  $5.50;  any  three  98. 00  any  four  910.50;  all  five  913.00. 
- MONTHLY  REVIEWS. — 

■  inQTQOnin  Ponilini  other  Joumal  numbers  araong  its  contributors  so  many  brilliant 

ft  MIS  4  MWS  m  A  Sim  Sill  nAiviAsar  The  contributions,  by  eminent  srriters,  give  it  a  unique 

u0I)l6IIlP0r3ry  nGVloW. 

tnrf nififlf fll  DOIflOIII  l**  EdUors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 

rDilUlyUliy  pioW. 

Each  94.50;  any  tsvo  98.50;  all  three  9ia.oo. 

All  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  srith  English  Editiona. 

- AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY. - 

While  aiming  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  interchanM  of  viesrs  among  schoiars, 
vIlQ  V  PdlPDrlOfl!]  and  to  afford  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  ait, 
UllQuUDy  UQl  IQilQe  designed  toextend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 

91.50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

San'i.  P.  rmiBBB.  Treat. 
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“This  splendid  in>gazine  Is  unseeUrian  and  unsectional,  including  in  its  scope  themes  locally  in¬ 
teresting  to  all  narts  of  the  country— nor  h.  south,  etsi  a 'd  west,  and  is  t  uly  a  magazine  of  American 
history  in  its  widest  sense.  The  past  and  the  present  alike  pass  In  review  in  its  broad,  fair  pages."  - 
THE  MORNING  TELEGRAM,  Mobile.  Alabama. 

“This  mag'zine  stands  quite  alone,  both  In  England  and  America,  for  general  attractiveness  in  Its 
own  chosen  field."— BOTTOM  ADVERIISER. 

“It  Is  exquisitely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  remarkably  well  edited."— TOLEDO  COMMERCIAL. 


An  lllnetratetl  montnlv  devoted  to  hletory,  and  the  lileratnre,  antlqtiitles,  and  ciirloeilirs  of  hiMnry,  which,  beinft 
popnlar  and  pleasinz  In  etyle,  has  acliieved  unparalleled  euccras  It  deal*  with  every  proldeni  In  Ameriran  history, 
from  the  most  remote  |ieri^  to  the  present  lionr.  The  Derember  number  corap'rtes  its  sixteenth  m  •gtiiili'ent 
Volaroe.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  household  jnnrtials.  and  it  hits  the  larzoet  rircnittion  of  any  roHKsxinc  of  its 
character  in  the  world  To  the  public  libraries  it  has  become  an  absointe  necresity.  Colirpee  ana  schools  In  every 
part  of  the  land  are  leartiinp  its  valite  in  the  instmotion  atid  culture  of  tbeir  pupils.  It  flila  a  position  of  Ita  own, 
separate  from  any  olber  of  the  tps-at  magazines,  and  la  aa  bright  and  readable  as  any  work  of  flction.  It  lias 
grown  remarkably  prosperous  du' Ing  the  pa-t  year,  and  la  now  prepared  to  extend  ita  useinliieas  to  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  to  foreign  lands.  It  will  continue  to  offer 


Combination  Subscription  Rates, 


as  thia  method  haa  proved  a  great  convenience  to  persona  residing  at  a  distance,  and  particularly  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  reading  rooma 


Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Forum, . 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Century,  and  Harper’s  Magazine, 
Magazine  of  American  History  and  Good  Housekeeping,  .  .  • 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  North  American  Review, 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Andover  Review,  .  .  • 

Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Nation,  and  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
Magazine  of  American  History,  The  Critic,  and  New  York  Observer, 
Magazine  of  American  History,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Scientific  American, 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Babyhood,  and  New  York  Independent, 
Magazine  of  American  History  and  The  Southern  Bivouac, 

Magazine  of  American  History  and  Queries, . 


$8  00 
10  50 
6  00 
8  00 

7  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 

8  50 
6  00 
5  25 


Any  other  desired  coinbiuation  of  leading  periodicals  will  be  furnished;  price  quoted  on  application. 


Of  this  popular  periodical  the  ffew  Tort  Obtrrter  says :  “  It  carries  anfllcient  evidence  In  ita  well-filled 
pages  of  the  pemiani  nt  hold  it  hs't  taken  npoii  the  leading  public.  All  things  eonaldercd,  no  magazine  isrned  in 
this  country  appeals  as  vtiongly  aw  tills  to  the  intereala  of  Americ  an  readers.  In  ita  pages,  frotn  month  to  month, 
ap.cear  the  freshesl,  best  aiiiheiitirated,  and  most  readable  accounts  ol  the  great  events  in  onr  national  history, 
with  enteriainiiig  sketches  of  Americana  who  have  lieen  prominent  in  the  great  movements  of  the  age.  besiiles 
miioh  information  of  a  miacellaiieoas  character  pertaining  to  the  country  and  ita  hiatory.  It  Is  printed  lu  large, 
clear  type,  and  copionaly  illustruted.” 

Tikt  StatiAg  Jomrmd,  Ottawa,  Canada,  says ;  “It  fa  a  magnificent  periodical,  most  ably  and  wisely  ceu- 
dneted." 

Tht  OreUUtit.  San  Francisco,  says :  “  It  is  freah.  acholarlv,  useful,  and  captivating.  The  engravings  are  the 
work  of  the  best  artists,  and  th'e  paper  und  printing  such  as  will  please  all  lovers  of  art.  ’ 

The  Seal  Ktlate  Record,  New  York,  aays:  “  Itia  one  of  the  beet  publications  of  Ita  kind  in  tbe  world." 

The  llai  tford  fbwrvnU  says ;  *’  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  magazines  in  the  country,  and  eaaential  to 
tbe  general  rtader  who  desires  to  be  well  informed.” 

Subscription  Price,  $5.00  a  Year. 

Thore  are  two  handsome  volumes  in  each  year,  beginning  with  January  and  July. 

The  price  of  the  bound  volume  is  $3.S0  for  each  half  year,  in  dark  green  levant  clotb,  and  $4.50  If  bound  in 
half  nkorocco. 

Address  MAGAZINE  OF  AMEEICAN  HIST0E7, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  Kew  York  City. 
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THE  FORETM, 

The  New  Review. 


It  Umehtu  upon  a  greater  number  of  eubjeett  of  popular  interest  and  instruction  than  eon 
found  in  any  other  periodical  published  »»  tA»«  country. — Mail  and  Expkkss,  N.  T.  VUy. 
No  other  magazine,  we  believe,  has  ever  presented,  in  to  short  a  time,  so  much  valuable 
literature. — Aroch,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  no  otiur  periodical  printed  in  English  are  to  many  timely  topics  to  strongly  handled. — 
Etrht  Evening,  Wilmington,  Del. 

We  knme  of  no  magazine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness  and  strength. — 
Dbmockat,  Dover,  N.  U. 

The  FOUUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  jiages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opjiortunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 


PrMidrat  Jalini  n.  Saelje. 
Biabop  F.  1).  Uuiitingiun. 
Juaiice  TkoniBit  M  Coofoy. 
Prraident  8.  C.  Bartlelt. 
James  Partun. 

Preeident  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Kdward  Evt  relt  Hale. 
Birbop  J  L.  Spaldine. 
Preeident  Tiniothv  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  tlarria. 
Chancellor  Howard  Crovby. 
Moneignor  T.  8.  Piceton. 
Prol.  Alexander  W'tncliell. 
Biahop  A.  Cleveland  I  uxe. 
Preeident  E.  U.  Ri'blnaon. 
I’m!.  Freder  c  tl.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D  Willie. 

Jadge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dndley  Field. 

Prof.  Williaui  U.  Sumner. 

Bev.  Dr.  R.  Hel>er  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Elisabeth  Cadv  Stanton. 

Piof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Moncure  D.  Conway. 
Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Elixabeth  Stuart  Phel|>e. 

Rev.  Dr.  Waaliington  Gladden. 
Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  l.eunard  W.  Bacon. 
Park- Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W .  8.  LUly. 

Prof.  H.  U.  Boyeeen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

President  J.  K.  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Ctnis  Edeon. 

Prof.  Noah  K  Davie. 

Lieut.  A.  W'.  Greely. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Barlol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thnreton. 

Dr.  W'llliam  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothiiigham. 

Woods  Pasha. 

President  James  R.  Angell. 
Richard  H  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  bennett. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  ALREADY  DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Dan^-erof  Revolution  f 
Newapapen-  Gone  to  Seed, 
la  Koniauism  a  Baptized  Paganirmt 
Some  Experiences  with  Criminala. 
Shall  We  Muzzle  the  AuarebUta  f 
Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Koinan  Catholics  Want. 
Our  Boya  on  Sunday. 

My  Rellg  ioii4  Experience. 

How  1  W as  Educated. 

An  Employ er'a  View  of  the  Labor 
t^iiesUon. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Boycott. 

The  Negro  in  the  Boiith. 

Creuiatloii. 

Facta  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Driuk. 

Our  Political  Methods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  f 
Should  the  Stale  Teach  Religion  T 
Shall  thj  Eiglit-Honr  System  be 
Adopted  f 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  .Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  W’oman. 

The  InicTviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sunday  Jonrnalism. 
Should  Fon-igu  Authors  be  Pro¬ 
tected  f 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  f 
The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 
The  Future  of  Arctic  Exploration. 
What  We  Know  About  the  Weather. 
Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  State  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Dispntee. 
The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  he  Preserved  f 
Industrial  War. 

Probibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  f 
The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 
The  Convale-ceiice  <il  Falih. 
College  Athletic  Sports. 

The  Flaberies  DlKimte. 
Civilizatioo  and  Suicide. 
Modern  Smuggling. 

What  Rights  Have  Lahoreraf 
Onr  African  Contingent. 
Americanisms  in  England. 
I'he  Cause  of  Earthquakes. 
Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  t 
The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


50  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  FUBLISHIEG  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave,,  New  Yarh 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE  ONLiT  LXTERARY  M AOAZIKE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  established  in  1868,  has  always  l)een  recognised  as  one  of 
the  great  magazines  of  America.  Its  literary  qualities  are  unique,  and  the  steady  and  rapid 
progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the  PaciOc  Coast  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical;  neverthe- 
•  less,  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  is  universal ;  it  wins  and  keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle 
and  the  library  ;  its  circulation  is  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  Europe.  Every  iutelligent  American  should  include  this  magazine  in  his  list  for  1887. 
Libraries,  Reading  Rooms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their 
magazines. 

The  managers  of  the  Overland  Monthly  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking 
effort  to  develop  the  liest  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that 
the  magazine  is  making  friends  everywhere,  and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  company  of  capitalists  and 
literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT  COMMENTS. 

“  One  might  almoet  aa  well  compliment  the  Centu  y  bv  comparison  with  Tus  Ovbbland  as  vice  versa. 
BotUm  TYmeUer. 

“  For  comprehenslTenr"^  of  scope,  soundness  of  thonaht,  and  high  literary  quality,  Thb  OvTitLASD  Is  not 
surpassed  bv  the  best  of  the  Eastern  monthlies."— Hbrees/rr  Mass. 

-‘One  of  the  best  monthiies  is  that  which  comes  from  across  the  continent  "—PAUdtMpAki  /Y«m. 

“The  great  and  repn-sentative  magazine  of  the  Far  West.  The  periodical  is  edite<l  with  catholic  taste,  and 
it  hasan  admirable  corps  of  contributors.  Its  pages  are  on  every  subject,  and  tbev  have  full  as  much  literary 
value  as  those  of  any  miqmzinc  published  east  of  the  Rockies."— Argun,  N  T. 

“Tub  Otbrxjvnd  is  unique  in  having  all  its  articles  foil  of  general  Interest,  so  that  whoever  takes  it  will  be 
likely  to  read  everything  in  it  ''—The  CntU.  New  York. 

'  Edited  with  a  good  sense  and  discrimination  which  are  gratifying.  The  whole  magarine  is  readable  to  a 
high  degree.”— Cbnynipa/hWM/Lrf.  lioston. 

"Sustains  the  high  liteiary  rrpntation  won  long  ago  by  this  companionable  and  ever  welcome  magazine 
Its  articles  are  short,  pithy,  ana  thoroughly  attractive."  -  /aktiot.  Chicago 

"  Tub  Ovbblahd  is  devoted  to  the  tntellectiinl  and  moral  development  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  reflects  the 
tnflnencc  of  ita  best  elemfittn.''—  F^ladelp/iia  Ledger. 

"  KepreseiiU  the  best  literatnre  of  tbe  western  naif  of  America.”— AorM  Britinh  Mail.  Glasgow. 

“Equal  in  every  respect  to  our  beet  English  magazines."- TAe  OauUe.  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

“  Its  high  literarv  standard,  the  dignffled  and  moderate  temper  It  has  always  maintmned,  ita  policy  of 
Impartial  hiring  of  both  sides,  and  its  abeolnte  independence  of  any  private  or  party  Interests,  niakes  U  a 
pecnliaily  Influential  organ  "—TV  Week,  1'oronto.  Canada 

“  One  of  the  great  American  magazines  "—London  Athenmun. 

“  On  a  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  uiakea  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  periodical  world."— 
American  BegieUr,  Pans.  _ 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  FOR  1887. 

Hlucle  Sabarriplion,  S4.00  per  year,  pwatpaid.  Mlasle  Nunsber,  33  eta.  Hawipir  Copy.  ‘A3  eta. 
ClabTenasi  Five  Copies  te  oae  address,  §13.00.  Add  postage  oa  foreign  orders. 

The  Trade  supplied  through  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York  ;  The  Western  Newrs  Co., 
Chicago  ;  The  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  and  TrQbner  &  Co.,  London. 
Address 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

4L6  Montgomery  Street,  San  F'ranoLaoo. 


Tgl^  \  $ood  enough  in  poetry ;  hut, 

reality,  if  there  is  a  weak 
spot  in  the  human  body, 
Kluv ^ Spring  is  sure  to  find  it. 

I  Diseases  which  originate  in 

*  Wi_  II  Dnpure  Blood  manifest  tltem- 

PiAl(5A^l/n9WBiB fli'"  at  this  period,  and,  if 

//t/y  \  i . '  ij^J^ir  not  eradicated  hy  the  use  of 

J  H  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

^  (|  j  I-  chronic  and  incurable. 

g*  /  A  I  J  Boils,  Humors,  Pimples,  Ery- 

\  IT  sipelas.  Catarrh,  Rheumatism, 

^  '‘'Sh*  H'fid  especially  that  '  Tired  out  _ 

«  iC  ^  so  peculiar  to  the 

^Season,  are  all  liable  to  “  Come  ”  with  “  Gentle  Spring,"  unless 
prevented  by  this  powerful  alterative. 

Lizzik  W.  DrVkai',  262  Fifleenth  st.,  Bknjamin  M.  Reed,  3.59  Railroad 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,MyH:  “  Every  Spring,  ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  writes:  “By 
fur  years,  I  have  had  intolerable  head-  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsafiarilla,  for  a  few 
aches  with  loss  of  energy.  I  began  the  months  past,  I  have  been  entirely  cured 
use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  last  March,  of  Rheumatism,  with  which  I  had  suf- 
aiid  have  not  since  liM  a  headache.”  fered  intensely  for  years.” 

Wm.  R.  Fbrrre,  1  Chatham  st.,  Bos-  Rev.  A.  IIagar,  Latcrence,  Mass., 
ton,  certifies :  “As  a  safe  and  reliable  says:  “As  a  Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sar- 
spring  and  family  medicine,  I  think  saparilla  is,  beyond  comparison,  supc- 
Ayera  Sarsaparilla  invaluable.”  rior  to  all  other  medicines.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Or.  J.  C.  Ayer  &,  Co.,  Lowell,  Xass. 

t  _ 

Bold  by  Dru^erists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $6  a  bottle. 


Benjamin  M.  Reed,  3.59  Railroad 
are.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  writes:  “By 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsafiarilla,  for  a  few 
months  past,  I  have  been  entirely  cured 
of  Rheumatism,  with  which  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  intensely  for  years.” 

Rev.  a.  IIagar,  Latcrence,  Mass., 
says:  “As  a  Blood-purifier,  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is,  beyond  comparison,  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  other  medicines.” 


dyer’s 

Are  indorsed  and  recommended  by  Physicians  in  every  State  in  the 
I  nion ;  and,  as  an  effective  remedy  for  the  various  derangements  of 
tlie  Stomach,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys,  they  have  been  •  steadily 
gainin^o^^^aU_otherJM^  since  their  first  introduction  to  the  public. 
Being  purely  vegetable,  they  are  mild,  though  searching,  in  their 'oper¬ 
ation,  and  leave  the  system  without  injurious  results. 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills, 

rrcparcd  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  TA>well,  Mass.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 
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A  Stimulant  that  Does  Not  Harm! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  fhmous  Tonic  —  useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy  / 
to  have  in  every  household  — is  made  of 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 

All  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


^  r  , - - - 


- - 


THE  COMPLETE  LETTER  FILE 


BUSINESS  MEN,  Couult  yonr  own  interest  and  nsu 
the  Co'.nplete  Letier  File.tlie  most  convenient  and  prac¬ 
tical  File  made.  It  indexes  and  files  all  bills  and  lelteri'. 
Price,  SO  cents.  Disconni  to  the  trade.  Liberal  terms 
(O  Agents.  A.  H.  Green,  Box  83  LeRoj,  N.Y. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


•{•CHURCHY 


ri'iUE  No.  2  CALIGKAPH  ia  tlie  only 
I  doable-caw  Writioir  MacLine  that  pro¬ 
duces  each  letter  by  a  single  finger  stroke,  and 
tbus  fully  eoonoinir.es  time  and  labor. 

15,000  CALIGRAPHS  are  in  daily  use. 
and  are  becoming  immensely  popular  for  their 
Durability,  Speed  ami  Manifolding 
ability. 

We  pnbiMt  400  letters  from  proaainect  men  and  firms 
which  are  coarincing. 

For  book  of  reft  fences  and  apacimens  of  work  ad- 

dreaa 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  OfSec,  237  Broadway. 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &c.,  &c 


50  Carmine  Street, 
I  NEW  YORK. 


}.  Tastes  kckkI.  Uao 
id  by  dnii^sts. _ 


Beatcooirh  t 
ill  time. 


/ 


EcUctie  Magawint  Adv»riU0r, 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recoiiiniended  for 
Dy81>epsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Nervousness,  Wakefhlness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 


of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  N  o  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take, 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  .  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


[ 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


The  oi^ly  brayd 

^pT  of  Laundry  Soap  awarded 

a  FIRST  CLASS  REDAL  at  tke  Mew  Orleani*  Eiposition. 

It  has  the  larg^est  sale  ot  AMY  OME  BRAMD  of  Laundry 
Moap  ou  earth. 

Sales  of  “White  Russian’^  diiriuf^  the  year  18H6,  oyer 
39,000,000  poundM. 

It  has  been  fblly  established  In  the  I’nited  States  Courts  tbaf 
JA8.  8.  UIRH.  a  COMPLY,  Chicago,  adopted  WHITE  Rl  881.41%  ” 
as  a  Trade  Mark  for  9oap  In  the  year  1804.  Its  use  by  any  .other 
mannfbctnrer  can  and  will  be  en|olned,  and  damages  recovered 
therefor. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Mark  Twain. — At  the  Stationers'  dinner 
the  other  night  Mark  Twain  made  a  speech 
into  which  he  introduced  some  extracts  from 
a  little  book  that  Cassell  &  Company  are  to 
publish  in  the  spring.  The  book  is  called 
“  English  as  She  is  Taught,”  and  it  is  made 
up  from  the  notebook  of  a  public  school  teacher 
not  many  miles  from  New  York,  who  has 
preserved  all  the  amusing  mistakes  her  pupils 
have  made  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
compilation  is  one  that  nobody  with  a  well 
regulated  sense  of  humor  can  read  without 
shouts  of  laughter.  In  the  perfect  seriousness 
of  the  blunders  lies  their  absurdity.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Clemens’s  speech  : 

“  Here  are  some  of  their  answers  to  words 
they  were  asked  to  define:  ‘Auriferous — per¬ 
taining  to  an  orifice  '  Ammonia— the  food  of 
the  gods  ‘  Equestrian — one  who  asks  ques¬ 
tions;’  ‘  Parasite — a  kind  of  umbrella;’ ‘Ipecac 
— a  man  who  likes  a  good  dinner.’  And  here 
is  this  definition  of  an  ancient  word  honored  by 
a  great  party :  ‘  Republican — a  sinner  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible.’  And  here  is  an  innocent 
deliverance  of  a  zoological  kind  :  ‘There  are  a 
great  many  donkeys  in  the  theological  gar¬ 
dens.'  Here  also  is  a  definition  which  really 
isn’t  very  bad  in  its  way :  ‘  Demagogue — a  ves¬ 
sel  containing  beer  and  other  liquids.’  Here, 
too,  is  a  sample  of  a  boy’s  composition  on  girls, 
which  I  must  say  I  rather  like:  ‘Girls  are 
very  stuckup  and  dignified  in  their  manner  and 
behaveyour.  Thev  think  more  of  dress  than 
anything  and  like  to  play  with  dowls  and  rags. 
They  cry  if  they  see  a  cow  in  a  far  distance  and 
are  afraid  of  guns.  They  stay  at  home  all  the 
time  and  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  They 
are  al-ways  sick.  They  are  al  ways  funy  and 
making  fun  of  boys  hands  and  say  how  dirty. 
They  can’t  play  marbles.  1  pity  them,  poor 
things.  They  make  fun  of  boys  and  then  turn 
round  and  love  them.  I  don’t  beleve  they 
ever  kiled  a  cat  or  anything.  They  look  out 
every  nite  and  say,  ‘  Oh,  a’nt  the  moon  love¬ 
ly  !’  Thir  is  one  thing  I  have  not  told  and 


that  is  they  al-ways  now  their  lessons  bettern 
boys.’” — Critic. 

Frog  Culture. — A  tract  of  land  on  the 
western  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  near  Cancga, 
has  been  leased  to  Rochester  parties  for  the 
I  cultivation  of  frogs.  The  raising  of  frogs  for 
the  New  York  market  has  come  to  be  a  rec¬ 
ognized  industry.  There  is  a  large  frog  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Waterloo  and  several 
in  Canada,  and  still  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply. — Ithaca  youmal. 

Prussia’s  Richest  Man. — The  official  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  just  published  show  that  the 
man  who  is  rated  highest  in  all  Pinssia  is 
Herr  Krupp,  of  Essen.  His  income  is  assessed 
at  more  than  5,000,000  marks,  or  £250,000,  on 
which  he  pays  151,200  marks,  or  £7,560  an¬ 
nually.  Next  comes  Baron  Rothschild,  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  with  an  income  of 
2,750,000,  paying  a  tax  of  81,000  marks,  or 
£4,050  per  annum.  Then  follows  the  British 
Consul-General,  Baron  Bleichrbder,  of^Berlm, 
with  an  income  of  about  2,340,000  marks,  pay¬ 
ing  an  annual  tax  of  68400  marks,  or  £3,420. 
The  two  next  richest  men  in  Prussia  are  two 
Silesian  ironmasters.  The  only  other  Prus¬ 
sians  with  an  income  of  over  ipoo.ooo  marks 
are  Baron  Hansemann  and  a  Westphalian 
magnate,  each  of  whom  pays  rather  more  than 
£1,500  a  year  to  the  Treasury. 

Worcester’s  Dictionary. — We  learn  that 
an  important  addition  has  just  been  made  to 
Worcester’s  Unabridged  Diclionaiy,  consist 
ing  of  a  New  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and  a 
New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
noting  and  locating  over  20,000  places. 

These,  with  the  12,500  new  words  recently 
added,  make  this  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  dictionary  in  the  English  language. 

Worcester’s  Dictionary  presents  the  ac¬ 
cepted  usage  of  our  best  writers  and  public 
speakers.  Nearly  all  of  our  American  litera¬ 
ture  is  based  upon  this  dictionary — e.  g.,  the 


I 
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6  Publtsker^s  Department. 


works  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Irving, 
Whittier ;  the  speeches  of  Webster,  Choate, 
Everett ;  the  histories  of  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
McMaster,  etc. 

I:  also  excels  in  the  accuracy  and  concise¬ 
ness  of  its  de&nitions. 

Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Schnapps. — For  nearly 
fifty  years  this  valuable  remedial  agent  has 
been  before  the  public,and  the  sare  and  steadi¬ 
ly-increasing  demand  for  it  plainly  shows  its 
value  and  the  confidence  in  its  virtues  by  all 
who  have  used  it  and  found  benefit  from  its 
mild,  pleasant,  refreshing  and  invigorating 
power.  The  care  taken  in  its  preparation,  and 
the  absolute  purity  of  its  component  parts, 
prevent  any  deterioration  in  quality  or  medic¬ 
inal  renown,  and  the  endorsement  and  nse  of 
it  by  the  medical  fitcnlty  all  have  combined  to 
make  The  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated.  The  prudent  traveller 
keeps  it  with  him  to  prevent  the  trouble  some¬ 
times  arising  from  the  change  of  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  and  also  as  an  admirable  appetiser  to  the 
delights  of  the  table.  The  invalid  uses  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  alcoholic  beverage  which 
does  not  leave  behind  it  a  torpor  and  a  lassi¬ 
tude  which  weakens  the  system  arKl  invites 
disease.  As  a  reliable  tonic  for  family  nse  it 
has  no  equal,  as  its  mild  and  stimulating  effects, 
even  with  children,  leave  no  nnpleasant  taste 
or  effects.  It  is  for  sale  everywhere,  as  all 
druggists  and  grocers  have  a  demand  for 
Wolfe's  Schiedam  Schnapps  that  no  other  ar¬ 
ticle  can  fill. 

Mrs.  Mackay’s  Jewels. — It  is  said  in  Paris 
that  Mrs.  John  Mackay  owns  the  finest  jewels 
in  the 'world.  Two  specimens  certainly  take 
precedence  over  any  of  the  kind  that  are 
known.  One  is  a  sapphire  that  she  bought 
for  $150,000  from  a  Russian  prince.  It  meas¬ 
ures  a  centimetre,  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  has  no  defect.  She  owns  also 
the  most  splendid  emerald  known.  Among 
her  other  toys  is  a  necklace  of  pearls  worth 
$100,000  and  a  set  of  corals,  comprising  a 
brooch,  crown,  bracelet,  etc.,  all  of  the  most 
delicate  rose  color,  each  piece  covered  with 
diamonds.  It  'took  two  years’  searching  to 
complete  this  collection  of  gems,  and  there 
exists  only  one  other  like  it,  and  that  belongs 
to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  Further  than  these 
is  a  pair  of  solitaires  worth  $425,000.  One  of 
them  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  jeweller  who 


was  commissioned  with  securing  its  mate  was 
upward  of  two  years  in  getting  it.  Most  of 
these  jewels,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  in¬ 
valuable  lace,  will  probably  come,  some  day, 
to  the  Princess  Colonna,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Mackay. 

The  Telephone  on  Mount  St.  Bernard. — 
The  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  as  ardently  to  the  study  of  science  as  to 
the  rescue  of  wayfaring  men,  have  brought  the 
telephone  into  their  service  of  mercy.  The 
famous  hospice  is  now  in  telephonic  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Cantine  de  Proz  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  ot  St.  Pierre,  as  also  with  the  Cantine  de 
Fontinte  and  the  village  of  St.  Cherny,  on  the 
Italian  side.  A  further  extension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  progress,  though  the  execution  of  it 
must  needs  be  surrounded  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  that  Alpine  region  of  snow  and  ice. — 
Elfctrical  Review. 


BOOKS  received. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Mist  MthmdJs  Opportunity.  By  Helen 
Campbell.  lamu,  cloth,  417  pages.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $1.00. 

Studies  im  English  Literature.  By  M.  W. 
Smith,  ismo,  cloth, 427  pages.  Cincinnati: 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &*  Co.  Price,  $1.15. 

Elite  Engagement  Calendar.  By  C.  A. 
Burkhardt.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  ^ 
Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Manners  Makytk  Man.  By  the  author  of 
“How  to  be  Happy  though  Married.”  l2mo, 
cloth,  285  pages.  New  York  :  Ckas.  Scribner's 
Sons.  Price,  $1.25. 

Franklin  in  France.  By  E.  E.  Hale  and 
E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  478  pages 
Boston  :  R^rts  Bros.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Martyr  of  Golgotha.  By  E.  P.  Exrich. 
2  vols.,  i2mo,  paper,  8ia  New  York  : 

William  S.  Gottsberger.  Price,  50  cents  per 
vol. 

Shoppeir t  Modem  Houses,  No.  5.  410.  Con¬ 
taining  over  60  Plans  of  Modern  Houses. 
New  York  :  Co  operative  Building  Plan  Asso'n. 
Price,  $1.00. 

I  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empiie.  By  TiiEo- 
'  dor  Mommsen.  Translated  by  William  P. 
I  Dickson,  D.D.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloih,  794  pages. 

■  New  York:  Chat.  Scribner's  Sons.  Price. 

!  $6.00. 

I  Creed  and  Character.  —  By  H.  S.  Holland. 
I  i2mo,  cloth,  343  pages.  New  York :  Charles 
j  Scribners  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 


SELTZEH 


Now,  when  the  budu  begin  to  show, 
’Tie  time  fur  old  and  young  to  know, 
That  Ffvebb,  Lassitude,  and  all 
The  ills  at  Ixdiuestion's  call. 

With  erery  trouble,  ache  or  pain 
That  follows  in  the  Biuous  train, 
Will  scatter  like  the  thieves  of  night 
Before  a  draught  of  Skltzeb  bright. 


How  soon  it  brings  in  healthy  play 
The  torpid  Liver  day  by  day, 

And  Regulates  the  System  through 
From  crown  of  head  to  sole  of  shoe. 

It  cures  the  Piles,  it  opens  imres ; 

Lost  Appetite  it  soon  restores. 

Wise  families  throughout  the  land 
Keep  Tarraxt’s  Seltzer  near  at  hand.' 
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7|:arrawt’S  «  «  « 

=  PERIEWT 


The  only  Remedy  Prepared  for  Popular  Use  that  is  at  once  Safe, 
Prompt,  Pleasant  and  Effective. 

B  MANUFACnniBD  BY  IS  SOLO  BY 

TARRANT  A  CO.,  _  REPUTABLE  DiOSlItTI 

Niw  YORK.  Established  1834.  kvbrywhsrk. 


Reputable  Diubiibts 

■VBRYWHBRK. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


Bariy’s 

Tricopherons 


Y 


OUNG 


nZ/  MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  •  -  8600,000 

DEBENTURES 

AKD 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages 

OFFICK8.  REFRKKNCKM. 

NEW  YORK.  WS  BrMdwty.  Flnt  S«L  Hwik,  NEW  YORK. 

IMISTON'  taCMCt  Stfwt.  B<Mta«  Nkl.Buik,  RtlSTUN. 

I'HILADKLPHIA,  lit  8.4U  8L  Ttk  NkL  Hulk,  PHILA. 
KANSAS  CITY,  7th  A  M.  SO.  Am.  Nat.B«ik, KANSAS  CITY. 

For  rstpi  or  laUreits  sad  fall  laforaiatlaB 
SEND  FOR  PARPHL.ET. 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


FO"  1//  -Jj. 

THE  HAIR.  Ifl  Jh 

THE  OLDEST  AHD  THE  BEST. 

Has  almost  a  miraculous  effect  on  tlie  scalp, 
destroying  scurf  and  dandruff,  and  causing  n 
splendid  crop  ol  Hair  to  spring  up  and  Hounslt 
>vliere  before  all  was  barren. 


Bor*.  mlddlA-and  men  and  rnanalaillea  traine>l  fora 
•nrre.vfiil  aUtrtiDbualnenalKeat'Coleman  Uon^e.Newark, 
N'.J.  Location  and  facililieaunaarpaased.  Bxpenaei  Tca- 
f-onaMe.  National  patronatre.  Aaalata  aradnatet  to  poal- 
Uuna.  For  terma  and  aeu’l  luformaUon  addraaa  the  Couefs. 

^MUSIG  ^MASSESgi 

On  receipt  of  20  eta.  we  win  aend  IMH 
luS},  aniiiple  copies  (80  pattei  and  corera) 

SSBI'S  .Monthly  (ialaxy  of  Muaic,  with  ES 
B^9l3S  Aill-iizc  and  complrip  pieces  of  new,  I  MM 
cboicr  and  popnlar  Masir.  whi^i  would  cost  30  eta.  to 
no  rta.  each  at  mniic  storea.  The  Galaxy  givet  Ha 
readera  SOO  pases  of  muaic  a  year,  worth  over  $.W  at 
rexular  pricea,  tor  only  Sl.OO,  and  la  the  cheapeat, 
larKeat  and  beat  mualcal  publication  ever  offered. 

Addreta,  GALAXY  OF  MUSIC,  Boston,  Maas. 


Price,  inclndinji  one  extra  type-wheel,  $100 

The  Hammond 
Type-  Writer  Company 
Office,  77  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

,  144  South  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  180  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

800  Washington  Street,  ifoaton.  Mass 
!  617  7th  Street,  N.  W.,Waahington,  D.  C, 

I  128  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  448  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
i  18  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
218  Chestnut  Street,  SL  LA>uia,  Mo. 

Send  for  deseriptlTe  circular  and  price  lint. 


QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 


Xj|  lAniFS  I  *c'oVpU8"lEAN^’ 

I  w  ■smplkw  I  la  a  Salk,  rermaneat  aod 
Healthrnl  Pleali  Uedseer—  Tea  a  FIAcm  Poaadi  a  Monik. 
NO  POISON.  ApIPO-MALCNC  »•»«  fail*  “  pwaaiwtitlj 
drrc'lm  thr  Kwt  and  rarai.  Am-(ivi«noih. 

beauty  of  Face  nod  Farm  Mcanduevery  Lady  aSBaMir 
Tall^BMuUltr*.  raeacelWd  ia  Aawrica  tor  raawTiaf  SkiM 
RWnUhes.  Woraa,  (Black-Hiwda,)  Wrinktoa.  PKk'Marka.  ear 

8«ad  ISr.  lalaapi  ar  .tWrr)  tor  Pvt%nd*r»,  rerlianalalt.  Ckraailar, 
rae  .  by  K^aiva  Mall.  MesUsai  arlMe  wanted.  Chleheatei 
('heaalaaU  t)*,.  **<*  MadtaM^aare,  Khllada.  Pa. 

SiROO  to  $2  500  Houses. 

18  Plates,  with  Bills  of  Materials.  Batimates  of 


I  CURE  FIT?! 

When  I  asy  cam  1  do  not  uiasn  naarely  te  atop  tnam  for  a 
Urns  and  ihaBhavatham  return  acaln,  I  mean  a  radical  enra. 
I  hava  madt  tha  dlaeaae  of  FITS,  BPII.BPST  cr  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  llla-lon(  atndy.  Iwarrant  myrsnndy  to  care 
tiM  worat  eaaea.  Bernaae  otnera  have  failad  la  no  raaaon  fbr 
not  anwracelTlsf  aenre.  Send  at  oae,  fnr  a  traatlas  and  a 
Fra#  Bottla  of  my  Infallible  remady.  Glva  Bzpraaa  aad  Foat 
OlBea.  It  cnMayna  aothlnx  for  a  trial,  and  I  arlU  care  you. 

Addraaa  Dr.  H.  O.  ROOT,  IN  Paarl  SL.  New  fork. 


SiROO  to  $2  500  Houses. 

Ou  18  PUtes,  with  Bills  of  MAteiisIs.  Batimstes  of 
^  Cost.  Paper  portfolio.  Price,  $1.00. 

WM.  T.  C’OMMTOCK,  6  Astor  PI.,  »w  York, 

ffkrEiOIAIID  QRcrr’s  psy  ;  bounty  procured; 
UPMallJllo.  iraertrrs  relieved.  2i  years’ prsc 
I  tice.  Sncceas  or  no  fee.  Write  for 

*  elrcnlars  and  new  laws. 

A.W.  McCormick  *  Son,  WashlnRtoa,  D.C.,  4  CtacInnatl.O. 

Dl  IICDCDDV  valuable  fruit  to  i;row  for 
DLUCDCnn  I  a  piraaure  or  profit.  Price  Hat  free 
to  all.  An  agent  wanted  in  every  town.  Complete  out¬ 
fit  furnished  free.  Addresa  WILLOW  RIDGE  FRUIT 


fit  furnished  free.  Addresa  WI 
FARM,  Portland,  Mich. 


SEEDS  ’  n«-'SL>?S. 

kinds— with  PARK'a Floral  Gums,  all 
for  8  stamps.  Every  flower-lover  delighted.  Tell  all 
yonr  friends.  Q.  W.  Park.  Fannetisbnrg,  Pa. 
^F~SeDd  at  once.  Thia  notice  will  not  appear  agaiu 


Eclectic  Magazine  Adverixser, 


WUnabridiied  Digonary. 

i'dictiouiit 

11S,000  Wufil*,  rKO)  EngravinKs, 

GkZETJEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

1  of  zr.,0O0Titl.-s,*na  a 

BIOGRAPHICAL  OICTIONARY 

KrkMl  ua  1  of  noarly  Noted  l*en«ons, 

I  ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

C.  k  C.  MERRiAM  k  CO.,  i>ub-n,  Sprin^eld,  Maaa. 


“jWik  188T, 

Kow  nady,  contains  3  Colored 
Plate!,  hundradi  of  Illiutra- 
UoDS.  and  nearly  300  paaea— 33 
Mrtaininf  to  Gardening  and 
Flower  Culture,  and  over  JSO 
%.  containing  an  Illuetrated  List 
''  Tv  of  nearly  all  tb«  FLOWERS  aad 

TE0ETABLE8  grown,  with  di¬ 
rection!  how  to  grow  them,  where  the  beet  8EEDt^ 
El. ANTS,  AND  ItrEDS  can  it  proenred.  with 
price!  of  each.  Thia  book  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10 
cenu.  and  the  10  cent!  may  be  deducted  from  the  first 
order  sent  ni.  Every  one  interested  in  a  garden,  or  who 
deeiree  good,  fresh  seeds,  should  have  this  work.  We 
refer  to  the  millions  of  persons  who  have  planted  otir 
seeds.  ItuT  osi.r  Vick's  SKitne  ar  HEanoCAicTEBa. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN. 

Rorbeater.  N.  T. 


TIIC  DDinC  DflOC  A  new  pare  white  rose 

Inc  Dll  IllC’llllwCa  — flneat  in  cnitivath  n 

l^ven  free  with  every  dollar'a-worth  of  plants  pi.r- 
ebaaed.  Catalogue  fro*.  E.  HIPPABD,  Vomdko* 
town.  Ohio. 


“the  old  world  and  EUROPEAN  GUIDE.**  112 
I  pp.,  S2  illasi  rations,  map,  40  routes,  iUnerarifS 
of  tours  In  Europe  and  arouno  the  world,  sent  for  10 
cents  A.  Da  Pottrr.  Albany,  N.  Y.  “Sis  Weeks  in 
Old  France,’*  320  pp..  Illustrated,  travel,  history,  art 
and  romance,  $1.00. 


I  hsvsapoeltlrn  remedy  for  the  abowe  dtsease ,  by  iu  nee 
tbeasaads  of  rews  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  lonR  siaadlng 
have  been  cored.  Indeed,  sostrong  is  my  faith  in  Us  efficacy 
that  I  will  sand  TWO  BOTTLRS  PRRI,  together  with  aTAL- 
D  ABLR  TBR  AT18B  on  thiadlsoaee.  to  an  y  snfforer.  OIro  ex- 
p(saaAr.0.adJieaa.  DK.  T.  A.aLOCUM,UI  FearlSAALI 


"CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH." 

Tb«  Original  and  Only  Oennlne. 

fiefc  sod  slwsys  Reliable.  Beware  of  werthicaa  Imltatloes. 
tnilipenteble  to  LADLES.  Ask  yonr  Draagtet  Ibi' 
“ChWhesSer'a  EBglMi*aod  take  ao  other,  or  fnclow  4e. 
f.tarap.)  to  u  lOr  partlcnlmrr  fn  letter  by  retwm  wwlL 
NAME  PAPER.  Cblahcater  Cheealesl  Cw- 

af IS  Madlaoi,  Hqaare,  Phtlada^a. 
Bald  by  Drwgwleta  rrerywhere.  Aak  Sir  "Chlehem 
ter’a  EagUaB”  Peaayrayal  PUlm  Takcaeotber. 


IzsnrALZD  BacikUmra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


NEW  HATEN.  OT. 


New  Handv-Volume  Edition  now  being  iesaed. 
16mo,  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cents  {>er  volume  ; 
half  morocco,  $1.00  per  volume. 

NEW  AND  BEA  VTIFUL  EDITION. 

Tlie  following  volumes  of  Dickens  are  now 
ready : 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  2  volt. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWlT,  •  •  2  vols. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  I  vol. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  •  •  I  vol. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  .  I  vol. 

To  be  complete  in  30  tolumee. 

The  following  volumes  of  Thackeray  are  now 
ready : 

VANITY  FAIR,  ....  2  vols. 

NEWCOMBES,  ....  2  vols. 

PEN  DEN  NIB.  ....  2  vols. 
BARRY  LYNDON,  .  .  •  .  I  vol. 

Any  of  these  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

il5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Now  Noyes'  New  No.  I*  H  seif-slint 
ting  Strong rpiingnseruiwly  shut, 
.afcly  Kupport  and  closely  claep 
the  bulky  book.  Book-sellers,  be 
warel  This  bodes  brisk  busine«ab^ 
and  by.  More  wire  holders  sold 
In  past  3  years  than  all  other 
makas  combined,  and  not  a 
complaint.  Ask  any  dealer  / 
for  them  orsend  toLw  ROTBS.  J 
SO  a  lot  W.  SsarM  SC.Iblcaga.  . 


CONTAINS  : 

FOREIGN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES, 

ARRREVIATIONS, 
RULES  FOli  SPELLING, 

TARLES, 

DICTIONARY, 

313  pagpe.  Latest  edition.  Over  18,000  words. 


Senf  hy  tnali  on  receipt  of  30  etc. 

Address  E.  R.  FELTON, 

2S  BOND  STREET,  NEW  ' 
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.  Edmsiie  Magatine  Adimiutr. 


THE 


THE 

Fnilr  letal  He. 


POCKET  MANUAL; 

on. 

WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

Reaiy  Refereoce  Boat  for  ErerT-lay  Use. 


"The  Pith  of  nuuiy  Tolumee." 

*'▲  Complete  Bduoetion  for  50  oente." 

.  CONTENTS. 


Svnonymg .  5 

Foreign  Words  end  Pbrsses . . .  9H 

Domeatic  and  Foreign  Poalal  Katea .  114 

Stamp  Dntii-s,  Marks  and  Rales  of  Pnnctnation.116,  118 
Marks  of  Accent,  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling.  ..118,  119 

Capitals,  a  hen  and  how  used . . .  190 

llinta  for  Letter-writing .  191 

iHUee  used  in  United  Slates .  199 

Abbrcriations  in  Common  Use .  194 

Is-gal  HolidsTs  in  varioos  States .  199 

Perpctnal  Calendar .  180 

Distances  of  Chief  American  Cities  from  New  York.  189 

Valne  of  Foreign  Coins  in  U.  8.  money  . 188,  IM 

Interest  Tables .  lliS 

Our  National  Territory — when  and  how  acquired...  186 

Onr  Republican  OoTeraraent — details  .  187 

First Centary  of  National  tiroath  and  Prognes....  148 
State  Elections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legialainres.  149 

Population  of  States  and  Tonritories .  190 

Distances  from  Washington  to  varions  parts  of  the 

ia  orld,and  Uow  Mon^  grows  at  Interest .  151 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  Worid .  199 

Distinct  Races  of  Mankind . 158 

Inland  Seas  of  the  W’oiid  (Sice  and  DepthT .  154 

Length  of  principal  Riven,  and  Area  of  Oceans.l^  155 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States . 165 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  196 

Coot  of  the  Civil  War .  166 

Health  Mari  ms . 161 

How  to  Read  Human  Natnre .  169 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  179 

Weight  and  Stature  of  Man  at  different  Ages .  173 

Chart  of  Parliamentary  Procedure .  174 

Value  and  Weights  of  W'oods .  176 

Kates  of  Mortality . 177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage . 178 

Religions  Denominations  in  the  United  States . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims .  179 

Concise  Bnsinese  Rules .  180 

Charch  Calendar .  181 

Digestibility  of  Fc^s .  169 

Principal  Conntries  of  the  World .  184 

Avera^  Vslocilies  of  Bodies .  186 

Business  Laws  in  Brief .  186 

Onr  DepMtment,  or  Social  Eiiqoeite . 187 

Langua^  of  Flowers .  909 

Ijtnguage  of  Precioos  Stones . 910 

Weights  and  Measures . 313 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents ; 
Fins  Binding,  $1. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

»5  BONB  STREET,  NEW  YORK.. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
baa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Pbyaiciana  as  Dr.  Lankeatcr  and  bis  aaaist- 
ants  consented  to  prepore  and  enuorae  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  la  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  ao  clear  and  aimplc  that 
every  one  can  nnderatand  and  apply  them. 
Besidoa  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Hedkal  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 1  to 
beep,  $5 ;  in  half  ruasia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  anbacrlptlon,  but  where  tber}  is 
.0  agent  a  copy  vrlll  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
3oeiptof  price. 


E.  R.  PELTON  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


1  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


niTIO  BT 


EDWIN  LANIESTER,  M.D,  FM,  • 

And  written  by  Distinguiahed  Msmberr.  of  the  Royal 
Collega  of  Phyaicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

.t  will  gave  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilU. 


Eclectic  Magcuinc  Advertiser. 


Snslisli  Edition. 


QPnttiCh  DOUiOUf  arrangement  with  the  English 

UUUl  lull  Dtjllun.  publisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive 

- ^ — ■  control  of  the  American  issue. 

Terms:  S3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbers,  90  Cents, 

Clfinfilirnh  Douiour  8:reat  pleasure  in  announc- 

Lullllllllljll  OUlluIl*  tbat  we  shall  continue  the  issue 
i*  '  1*  .  America  of  these  two  British 

nilOrtPrlll  UPUIPUf  Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
((llQllUliy  DUllun.  with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms :  93.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  jor  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  7  50 


T1tki>Sjk*>w  Many  of  the  BOtt  advuiced  of  modern  theories  in  4116010(7  have 
Inl  PQ I  mi  n  V I  Pi  UPlllPlJu  in  its  pages  received  their  first  authoritative  support.  Its  “inos- 

II  UU  111(140  lul  Du  1 10  n  a  »d»ocmin*  view,  at  variance 

la  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Britian.  Tlw  tone  of  its  articies.  is  uneaception- 
abie,  rendering  it  moat  desirable  for  the  Home 
Ciixda. 

All  of  above,  §3.00  each;  any  two  95.50;  any  three  98^oo  any  four  910.50;  all  five  913.00. 

,  — MONTHLY  REVIEWS. — 

HlFIOlDOnTn  PDntlini  joumal  number,  among  its  contributors  so  many  brilliant 

H  I  Iml  nnll  1  il  llnllllllll  tlunken.  The  moat  important  changes  in  the  thought  of  the  times  are 
ylll^UlUUl^tl^  UUl^lUll|a  submitted  to  searching  criticism. 

HlH-,  A,.,-—  tinrnni  flmiriAtBr  The  contributions,  by  eminent  srriten,  give  it  a  unique 
l.nniPm  nnrom  IIPuIPIJII  position  among  other  Journals,  presenting  an  epitome 

mill  I  UlllyUl  Ply  OUllUHn 

Cflrf  ninflf fl1  Doilioilf  l**  Editor,  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 

rUlll(l!l4liy  HBllOII.  1^- ‘“-formed 

Each  94.50;  any  two  98.50;  all  three  9i3.oo. 

AH  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  with  English  Editions. 

- AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY. - 

A|L— While  aiming  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  views  among  scholars, 
PvlIPUriOrlQ  and  to  afford  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  art, 
04^  AUU(1UCI1  IQ4U*  '*  '*  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 

91.50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


lii|6leeiitli  Cenlory.  ^ 
Gonleniponini  Review. 
FofiRioIilIii  Review 


smespeariaiia. 


Sam’l  P.  Fbrkbb,  Treas. 
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EcUctie  Magazine  Advertieer. 


Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  eng'ravintrs  are  beautifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
EicLisCTic  Magazine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Foots,  Artists,  Wariiors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  foUowlDg.'aeiected  from  onrIUt,  will  fire  eome  idea  of  their  rcope  and  variety^ 


POBTBAITS. 

KISa  WILLIAM. 
t’MKDKMICK  TB£  OMEAT. 

VICTOR  MMATTVEL. 

OEOROE  RAKCROrT. 

WM.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTMl 
JOHN  RUSK  IN. 

THACKERAY, 
me  KENS. 

HA  WTHORNE. 

TENNYSON. 

LONQEELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

GLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOsIt  inches,  an 
Wa  faraiib  neat  cloth  eaaea  or  ^ramiot,  holding  from 


HISTOBIO  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENNS  TREATY. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 

MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

FLOWER  GATHERERS 
BLIND  MAN>S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

arc  sent  by  mail  or  ezprear,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
m  to  fifty  engraringe. 


PRICES. 


Bngraviagt,  10  oaats  aaoh,  or  $7.50  per  100. 


6  Engravings,  •••--•$050 
IS  Engravings,  ..•-..■100 


TortfoUoa,  ....--  eaob,  $0  60 
Fortfaho  sad  16  Engravings,  ...  •  1  50 

“  “  S5  *'  ....  a  36 

“  "60  “  .  .  -  -  4  00 


.We  will  make  selectiona  of  the  Kngravings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnircd,  or  tbe  purchaser  can  select  for 
himeelf. 

Send  poatase  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  aclection  for  portfolio,  acrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
volame  for  centre-table. 


Catalogem  eeiUfree  to  any  addreet,  or  eaUUogne  and  eampU  tnyraeing  rent  on  rteHpt  of  IS  eentt. 

.  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  New  Review. 


It  tovehet  upon  a  greeter  number  of  eubjeeie  of  popular  intereat  and  inUtruetion  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  periodieal  published  in  this  country. — Mail  and  Express,  N.  T.  City. 

No  other  magazine,  tte  believe,  has  ever  presented,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  much  valuable 
literature. — Abovs,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  no  other  periodieal  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so  strongly  handled. — 
Evert  Evening,  Wilmington,  Del. 

We  knou!  of  no  mngatine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness  and  strength. — 
Democrat,  Dover,  N.  U. 


TilE  FORUM  aildresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 


I*Tei>idciit  Julina  R.  Seel;e. 
Bishop  K.  D.  Hmitingtoo. 
Jaatice  Thomas  M.  Coolej. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Parton. 

President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Everett  Rale. 
Blabop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Preaiaent  Timothy  Dwight. 
Pror.  William  T.  Uarria. 
Chanrvlior  Howard  Crosby. 
Moasignor  T.  8.  Prerton. 
Prof.  Alexander  Wlnchcll. 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 
Preeldent  E.  O.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Freder  c  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D  White. 

Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dudley  Field. 

Prof.  William  Q.  Sumner. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Reber  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Piof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Moncnie  D.  Conway. 
Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
F^f.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.conard  W.  Bacon. 
Park  Beniamin. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  LUly. 

I*rof.  H.  U.  Boyeeen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

President  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Rdson. 

Prof  Noah  K  Davis. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Oreely. 

Rev.  Dr.C.  A-  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Pr^.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Woods  Pasha. 

President  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  ALREADY  DISCUSSED 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolution  T 
Newspapers  Gone  to  Seed. 

Is  Romanism  a  Baptized  Paganism? 
Some  Experiences  with  Criminals. 
Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists  f 
Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Roman  Catholics  Want. 
Unr  Boys  on  Sunday. 

My  Religious  Experience. 

How  I  Was  Educated. 

An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 
t^ueslion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Boycott. 

The  Negro  in  the  South. 

Osmation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  Slate  Teach  Religion  ? 
Shall  the  Eight-Hour  System  be 
Adopted  f 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Doty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sunday  Journalism. 
Should  Foerign  Authors  be  Pro¬ 
tected  T 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  t 
The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 
The  Future  of  Arctic  Exploration. 
What  We  Know  About  the  Weather. 
Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  State  and  the  CnminaL 


ArbitraUon  in  Labor  Disputes. 
The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sund^  be  Preserved  ? 
Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 
The  Convalescence  ul  Faith. 
College  Athletic  Sports.  , 

The  neberiee  Di»pnte. 
Civilization  and  Suicide. 
Modem  Smuggling. 

What  Righia  Have  Laborers  ? 
Our  African  Contingent. 
Americaniams  in  Engla^. 
The  Cause  of  Earthouakea. 
Are  Women  Fairly  nid  ? 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


Our  PoliUcal  Methods. 

50  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THS  OKLT  IJTSRA&'T  XAOAZINE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND^  1886-1887. 

The  Ovebland  Monthi.t.  established  in  1868,  has  always  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  great  magaaines  of  America.  Its  literary  qualities  are  unique,  and  the  steady  and  rapid 
progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical;  nevertne- 
less,  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  is  universal ;  it  wins  and  keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle 
and  the  library  ;  its  circulation  is  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  magazine  in  his  list  for  1887. 
Libraries,  Beading  Booms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their 
magazines. 

The  managers  of  the  Overland  Monthly  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking 
effort  to  develop  the  beet  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that 
the  magazine  is  making  friends  everywhere,  and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  company  of  capitalists  and 
literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT  COMMENTS. 


*'  One  inbAt  alinoet  ot  well  compliment  tbe  CtnUuy  by  compariioD  with  Tbs  OrmauMV  as  vice  Terta.'' — 
BniloH  TrattiUr. 

“For  comprebensiyeness  of  scope,  sourness  of  tbonaht.and  blab  literary  quality.  Tub  OrsnLAsn  Is  not 
siupasaed  bv  the  best  of  the  Eastern  monthlies.’'—  WorceUrr  Spy,  Mass. 

*’  One  of  tbe  best  monthlies  Is  that  which  comes  from  across  the  continent.”— PAUodsto'/io  PrtM. 

“  The  vre^  and  reprcsentatiye  magazine  of  the  Far  West.  The  periodical  is  editeil  with  catholic  taste,  and 
it  has  an  admirable  corps  of  contribators.  Its  oases  are  on  every  subject,  and  they  have  fnll  as  much  literary 
yalne  as  those  of  any  magazine  published  cast  of  the  Rockies  AUaay  Argtu,  N.  T. 

“  Tub  OvBBLANn  is  unique  in  having  all  its  articles  full  of  general  InteiW,  so  that  whoever  takes  It  will  be 
likely  to  read  everything  in  it.”— Tbs  Cntie.  New  York. 

“  Edited  with  a  goM  sense  and  discrimination  which  are  gratifying.  The  whole  maga.'^ine  Is  readable  to  a 
high  degree.”— Cb.<rrvaMoa<il>af,  Boston. 

“  Sustains  the  high  literary  reputation  won  long  ago  by  this  companionable  and  ever  welcome  nugazine. 
Its  articles  are  short,  pithy,  and  thoroughly  attractive.”-  /nlrrior,  Chicago 

“Tub  OvBBLAiro  is  devoted  to  the  intellectnal  snd  moral  development  of  the  Psciiic  Slope  and  reflects  tbe 
fnflnence  of  its  best  elements.'*- /WhidalpAia  Ledgtr. 

"  Represents  the  best  literature  of  tbe  western  naif  of  America.”— AorM  BrUitti  Mail.  Olaagow. 

“Equal  in  every  respect  to  our  best  English  magazines."— Tbe  OottUe,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

“Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignifled  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its  policy  of 
impartial  hearing  of  noth  sides,  and  Its  absointe  independence  of  any  private  or  party  Interests,  makes  it  a 
pernliariy  tnUnenttal  organ.”— Tbe  Week,  Toronto.  Canada 

“  One  of  the  great  American  maaazines  "—Umdun  AtheMOtm. 

“On  a  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  In  the  periodical  world.”— 
Amerioui  BegUter,  Pam. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  FOR  1887. 


Klncle  tiabscripllon.  E4.00  per  ronr,  postpaid.  Kiule  Naaher,  33  cts.  stontple  Copy,  *33  cio. 
Club  Terms  i  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  31  !i.90.  Add  poslasc  an  forelgB  ardero. 


The  Trade  supplied  throu^  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York  ;  The  Western  News  Co., 
Chicago  ;  The  Ban  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  snd  Trhbner  &  Co.,  l»ndon. 
Addresa 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 
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TOPICAL  SCRAP-BOOK  STST^. 


The  Need  or  rr. 

ArtIciM  of  Rr«at  ralue  arc  constantly  appearing  in  the 
McuUr  and  religious  periodicals,  and  any  one  who  does  not 
save  valuable  newspaper  matter  it  losing  a  great  deal.  The 
words  of  One  wiser  than  Solomon  are  pertinent  here — 

“  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain  that  nothing  be 
iMt.” 

But  all  the  methods  for  preserving  newspaper  clippings 
previously  in  use,  have  ttrtout  dt/tctt — take  too  much  time 
\ofind  thtm,  \o/»id,  rt-/tld »nd rtpltu*  lAtm,  and  are  not 
handy  for  rapid  reference.  Now  the 

TonCAL  ScSAP-BoOK  S^'STBM 
does  away  with  all  these  difficulties.  With  this  library  any 
literary  person  secures,  in  handsome  form  and  at  his  fingers’ 
ends,  a  systematic  classification  of  all  valuable  newsp^ter 
matter.  It  is  not  one  or  two  scrap-books  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  matter,  but 

A  “  Sepabate”  Sceap  Book 

for  each  important  subject,  made  tx^rtttty /trtkt furptt*, 
with  the  titU  lettered  on  tht  bnek.  (See  cut  above.) 

Its  Advantacbs. 

tst.  All tktmmiUr  «/#•  nny  given  tnljeci  i$ eolUettd 
ttgrther,  and  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

sd.  It  tavrt  time,  llierc  is  no  hunting  to  be  done,  or 
folding,  refolding  or  replacing.  A  touch  o/  mmeiintr  at 
the  to^and bottom  of  an  article,  and  it  is  in  its  place.  This 
permits  them  to  be  removed  when  no  longer  desired,  or 
paru  of  them  to  be  cut  out  for  platform  or  other  use. 

yd.  It  is  handy  for  snggostion,  as  well  as  for  refeience. 
A  feature  possessed  by  no  other  system.  A  book  on  any 
subject  may  be  taken  down  and  glantxd  over  at  wilL 
sth.  It  it  convenient  in  site,  being  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  hand  volume,  6ji  by  lo  inches,  yet  large  enough 
to  preserve  any  amount  ot  material,  containing  iso  pages. 

Sth.  A  handsome  euUition  to  tlfo  booh  tholvtt,  filling 
them  with  a  fine  set  of  leather-backed  books,  looking  like  a 
finely  bound  Encyclopedia,  and  they  are  nothing  1^  than 
that  when  filled  with  choice  cuttings. 

0th.  And  chem^  beyond  examfle.  A  big  point,  for  it 
cnablesa  man  to  have  a  Library  of  such  biwks,  instead  of 
the  usual  one  or  tgro,  and  at  a  small  outlay. 

The  Titles. 

We  put  upon  the  books  any  TtTLES  you  mat  want.  The 
following  titles  are  suggested ; 

1.  Illnstrations.  2.  Temperance.  8.  Mia- 
cellaneout.  4.  Social  Questioni.  &  Politics. 
6.  Edneation.  7.  Christian  Work.  8.  Ser¬ 
mons.  9.  The  Bible.  10.  Missions.  11.  The 
Church.  13.  Christianity.  13.  Personal.  14. 
God.  15.  Book  Reviews.  16.  Isms.  17.  Es¬ 
chatology.  18.  Sunday  School,  The  Yoonf. 
16.  The  Christ.  20.  Sin  and  Atonement.  21. 
Holy  Spirit.  22.  Exegetical.  23.  Devotional. 
24  Homiletic  Notes.  25.  Social  Questions. 
26.  Duties  and  Graces.  27.  Preachers  and 
Preaching.  28.  BiofraphicaL  29,  Revivals. 
20.  Heal£. 


Views  op  Emihemt  Pebsoks  who  have  Used  iwem. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 

President  of  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  bit  upon  an  admirabl* 
thing.  My  only  wonder  is  that  of  Columbus  companions 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  egg— namely,  that  no  one  h^dooa 
so  good  and  simple  a  thing  before. 

Rev.  W.  M .  Taylor,  D.  LL.  D. 

Pastor  Broadway  Tabernacle,  N.  Y. 

I  received  your  specimen  copy,  and  have  been  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  with  your  whole  plan,  that  I  beg  now 
toencloae  check  that  you  may  send  me  twelve  volumes  with 
the  titles  indicated  below.  1  have  lost  a  great  deal  for  lack 
.  of  such  a  series  of  books. 

I  Rew.  Oeorgro  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D. 

I  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  have  reduced  the  Idea  of  a  Scrap-Book  to  a  perfect 
system.  I  do  not  see  bow  anything  in  this  line  could  be 
I  simpler,  more  complete,  cheaper,  or  more  valuable. 

Rev.  Oeorg'e  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D. 

Pastor  Tbompkins  Ave.  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Please  send  me  ten  volumes  of  your  Scrap-Books,  with 
titles  as  I  have  selected.  I  have  uM  many  scrap-book  sys¬ 
tems,  but  have  abandoned  all  in  turn,  because  they  were  all 
complicated,  or  else  without  system.  1  believe  yours  to  be 
the  best  extant. 

I  From  the  **  Examiner,”  New  York. 

I  We  have  received  a  specimen  of  the  Scrap-Book  Li- 
I  brary  ”  for  inspection.  It  is  the  cheapest,  most  convenient 
and  best  contrived  plan  for  permanently  preserving  news¬ 
paper  clippings  that  we  have  ever  seen.  In  its  special  field 
this  series  of  books  is  without  a  peer. 

Price. 

The  volumes  are  pet  at  the  tnanteiotuly  law  price 
of  75  cents  each. 

1st.  We  win  send  tample  volume,  with  any  title 
you  may  choose  to  put  upon  the  back  in  gilt,  ^stagt 
prepaid  by  tu,  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  and 
we  will  refund  the  amount  paid  for  it  less  the 
postage. 

2d.  If  you  order  a  half  dozen,  after  you  obtain 
your  sample,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
$4.50,  make  you  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  from  the 
price. 

id.  If  you  order  twelve  volumes  we  will  give 
you  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  pay  express 
charges  to  your  nearest  express  station. 


C.  VENTON  PATTERSON  &  CO.. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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ITBABS*  SOAP— Tbe  Kr«*t  Kacllah  C«apl«xl«B  Soapt  la  for  Mie  tbraavhaat 
States  aatl  la  all  ether  parts  er  the  WerM,  aa4  Its  praises  are 
hsar4  aa4  echee4  everywhere. 


BeUdte  Maganiu  Adveritttr, 


wrM 

Acid  Phosphate,! 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recoiiinieiided  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 


Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 

tac  DlRlCCTIONaC^ 

Nervousness,  IVakefulness,  Impaired 


Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


EcUcHe  Magasine  Advertiser, 


A  FULL  three-quarter  pound  Cake  of  Absolutely  Pure  Soap, 
_  intended  for  general  Ilousehold  purposes  — Laundry, 
Bath,  and  Toilet.  When  you  buy  the  “  WHITE  RUSSIAN” 
you  get  a  Soap  whieh  will  do  everytliing  that  a  Good  Soap 
should  do,  and  at  a  Reasonable  Price. 

The  Only  Brand  of  Laundry  Soap  awarded  a  Medal  of 
the  First  Class  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Chicago. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Earthquake  in  the  Riviera. — More 
recent  accounts  show  that  both  the  loss  of 
life  and  havoc  caused  by  the  earthquake  early 
on  Wednesday  morning  is  far  more  appalling 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  More  than  fifteen 
hundred  people  were  killed  in  the  Genoese 
Riviera  district.  The  town  of  Diano  Marina 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  neighboring  village 
of  Cervo  is  nearly  wholly  destroyed.  At  Ba- 
jardo,  a  village  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
the  terrified  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  the 
church,  which  fell  in,  killing  300  people  in  its 
ruins.  At  Oneglia  the  convict  prison  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition,  and  the  prisoners 
have  had  to  be  embarked  on  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  The  central  point  of  the  earthquake 
disturbance  which  affected  North-West  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  small  towns  of  Porto  Maurixio  and 
Diano  Marina,  on  the  North-Western  bend  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Full  details  are  still  want¬ 
ing,  but  one-third  of  the  former  town,  which  is 
a  place  of  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  is  said 
to  have  been  laid  in  ruins,  and  a  large  number 
of  persons  killed  and  wounded.  Thence  east¬ 
ward  along  the  seashore  the  towns  of  Noli, 
Savona  and  Albissola  all  are  reported  to  have 
suffered  losses  of  life  and  property,  though  in 
a  less  degree.  Westward  from  this  centre 
Mentone  seems  to  have  felt  the  shocks  most 
severely,  but  at  Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  Nice 
and  Cannes  they  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
level  some  of  the  houses,  and  throughout  the 
Riviera  they  produced  a  complete  panic. 

Making  the  Fog  Useful.— Of  all  the  queer 
devices  pertaining  to  a  seafaring  life,  the  queer¬ 
est  is  the  automatic  fog  bell  that  used  to  ring 
on  Race  Point,  Cape  Cod.  There  was  a  big  bell 
with  a  clockwork  that  would  mournfully  toll 
it  whenever  it  was  set  agoing.  The  bell  was 
under  cover,  but  projecting  from  the  house 
was  a  long,  nicely-balanced  lever,  with  a  big 
sponge  on  the  outer  end.  There  was  a  little 
roof  over  the  sponge  to  keep  the  rain  off,  but 
when  a  fog  came  on  the  moisture  would  sat¬ 


urate  the  sponge,  and  the  weight,  bearing  the 
lever  down,  would  start  the  machine  and  set 
the  bell  to  tolling.  If  the  fog  soon  disappeared 
the  sponge  dried  out  and  the  lever  stopped  the 
bell. — San  Fancisco  Argonaut. 

Longevity. — In  order  to  live  a  hundred 
years,  it  has  been  announced  that  you  mast 
breathe  all  the  out-of-door  air  possible,  and 
breathe  it  deeply,  and  that  you  must  take  your 
sleep  as  nature  indicates,  eight  or  nine  hours 
I  in  the  early  part  of  the  dark,  which  will  allow 
you  to  be  up  and  fully  refreshed  at  sunrise. 
In  addition  to  these  important  items  of  sleep 
and  breath,  it  is  further  declared  that  you  must 
not  permit  yourself  to  get  angry  or  to  fret  or 
worry  ;  but  that,  if  you  do,  you  must  at  once 
take  a  bath  and  some  immediate  slumber  ; 
that  you  must  eat  more  vegetables  and  grains 
and  fruits  than  meats,  and  dismiss  wines  and 
spirits,  coffee  and  tea ;  that  you  must  bathe 
often,  wear  loose  clothing,  and  keep  warm ; 
and  that  you  must  control  your  appetites  and 
passions,  cultivate  cheerful  serenity,  and  be 
governed  by  the  advice  of  your  physician. 

Mrs.  Heity  Green,  the  richest  woman  in 
America,  her  fortune  being  estimated  at 
$25,000,000,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Chicago 
to  look  after  her  property  interests  there,  she 
being  the  owner  of  buildings  valued  at 
$1,000,000.  While  wandering  through  one  of 
the  structures  to  which  she  holds  title,  the 
janitor  began  asking  questions,  and  not  receiv¬ 
ing  satisfactory  replies,  asked  her  to  withdraw. 
Mrs.  Green  admired  the  man’s  vigilance  so 
much  that  she  increased  his  wages  a  dollar  a 
week. 

A  Place  Where  the  Citizens  Receive 
Instead  of  Paying  Revenues.  —  The  El 
Dorado  of  taxpayers  is  the  large  village  o^ 
Langenselbold,  in  the  district  of  Hanau.  h 
has  a  population  of  about  3000  souls  and  a 
communal  property  of  upward  of  $3,000,000, 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  about  $100,000, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  rent  of  meadow  land.  The  communal 
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Pttblither^s  Department. 


forests  require  the  services  of  four  foresters. 
The  villages  are  not  only  fortunate  enough  to 
be  entirely  free  from  communal  taxes,  but  they 
actually  receive  each  year  two  cords  of  fire¬ 
wood  and  20  marks  of  money.  The  goose- 
herd  would  scarcely  swap  places  with  many  a 
village  “  dominie,”  for  his  income  isfully  looo 
marks.  The  streets  of  the  village  are  lighted 
free  of  cost,  and  when  one  of  the  villagers 
doses  his  earthly  career  he  or  she  is  taken  to 
the  last  resting  place  “  free  gratis  for  nothing.” 

In  order,  however,  to  check  immigration  into 
this  new  Canaan,  the  wise  fathers  of  the  com¬ 
mune  have  fixed  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
citisenship  of  the  place  at  500  marks. 

Florida  Fruit. — In  this  region,  also,  cocoa- 
nuts  and  pineapples  are  grown,  and  the  co- 
coanut  industry  is  being  largely  cultivated  in 
South  Florida.  Pineapples  and  cocoanuts  { 
pay  very  well.  Ten  thousand  pineapples  can  ! 
be  raised,  it  is  said,  to  the  acre,  and  an  acre  ' 
of  ground  will  support  fifty  cocoanut  trees. 
The  cocoanut  trees  require  little  cultivation.  I 
They  begin  to  bear  at  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  and  they  produce  from  So  to  150  j 
nuts  to  the  tree.  Cocoanuts  bring  about  5  | 
cents  apiece  to  the  grower,  and  supposing  a  | 
ten-acre  grove  will  yield  20,000  nuts  it  will  ' 
bring  in  an  income  of  $1000  a  year.  There  | 
have  been  many  cocoanut  groves  planted  «riih-  j 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  South  Florida.  ! 
Mr,  Field,  of  Middletown,  N.  J.,  has  about  ^ 
330,000  trees.  They  are  planted  twenty  feet  i 
apart  each  way  on  a  strip  of  land  in  Dade  < 
County,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Field  | 
thinks  that  the  ground  along  the  ocean  is  the  ! 
best  for  the  cocoanut.  I 

In  Monroe  County  there  are  also  some  1 
groves,  and  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  Gulf  of 
.Mexico,  there  are  trees  which  produce  300  and 
more  nuts  apiece  annually.  There  are  325,000 
trees  now  In  Monroe  County,  of  which  50,000 
were  set  out  last  year.  Florida  grew  about  ; 
100,000  dozen  pineapples  last  year,  and  the 
day  may  come  when  it  will  supply  to  the 
United  States  the  most  of  its  tropical  fruits. 
General  Grant  said  that  Florida  was  capable 
of  supplying  the  tropical  fruits  now  used  in 
the  United  States  and  all  of  the  $100,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  now  imported,  and  in  his 
opinion  it  afforded  the  best  opening  in  the 
world  for  young  men  of  small  means  and  great 
industry.  I  think  this  is  true  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  But  the  pioneer  needs  more  capital  to 


begin  his  life  here  than  in  the  Western  States. 
Orange  growing  and  cocoannt  growing  require 
time  before  they  begin  to  yield  a  profit,  but 
when  the  profit  does  come  it  amply  compen¬ 
sates  the  few  years  of  waiting. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

The  Telegraph  Wires  of  the  World.— Z« 
Lumiire  Eleclrique  is  responsible  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  total  length  of  the  overhead  wires 
at  present  in  use  in  the  whole  world  amounts 
to  about  900,000  kilometres,  with  1,540,000 
kilometres  of  wire.  This  length  of  wire  would 
go  thirty-eight  times  around  the  world,  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  metallic  circuit 
telephonic  communication  with  the  moon  upon 
two  independent  lines.  The  number  of  posts 
required  (on  the  terrestrial,  not  on  the  lunar 
lines)  is  about  fourteen  millions. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re* 
viewed  in  the  Eclecitc,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Famous  Women :  Margaret  of  Angoulime. 
By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  lamo,  cloth,  316 
pages.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Churckill.  By  Christian  Reid.  i2mo, 
cloth,  294  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Moloch.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praeo.  i2mo. 
half  cloth,  324  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe.  By  C.  A. 
Fyffe,  M.A.  Vol.  2,  from  1814  to  1848.  8vo, 
cloth,  513  pages.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
Co.  Price,  $2. 5a 

Victims.  By  Theo.  Gift.  Leisure  Moments 
Series.  Paper,  i2mo,  470  pages.  New  York  : 
Henty  Holt  Co.  Price,  30  cents. 

Some  Chinese  Ghosts.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
l6mo,  cloth,  185  pages.  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  Price,  $1.00. 

English  As  She  Is  Taught.  By  Caroline 
B.  Le  Row.  i8mo,  paper,  109  pages.  New 
York  :  Cassell  «Sr*  Co.,  Limited.  Price,  50  cents. 

National  Academy  Notes.  A  complete  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Exhibition  of  1887.  By 
Chas.  M.  Kurtz.  i2mo,  paper.  146  pages. 
New  York :  Cassell  dr*  Co.,  Limited.  Price, 
50  cents. 

English  Writers.  By  Henry  Morley. 
i2mo,  cloth,  367  pages,  gilt  top.  New  York: 
Cassell  &•  Co.,  Limited.  Price,  $1.50. 

Harcourt.  By  Annie  Somers  Gilchrist. 
l2mo,  cloth,  490  pages.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 


SELI'ZER 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


By  every  /caTure  I  oai?  see 
Youre  Bilious  ii?  a  degree. 
You're  losing  Sf?ap  ar^d  losing  weigipt, 
Your  pulse  ruips  at  a  railroad  rate. 
Ir7'‘Narure's  Ren^edy’' bel?old 
A  cerlai7  Cure  for  youpg  a^dold. 
T!?e Cot^stipatior?  will  depart, 

Tl?e  Ir?dig0stior?  quickly  start. 
Ar?d  S007  Sick  Headacl?e  will  subside 
WI/et?Tarpa7fs  Seltzer  l/as  bee^  tried.*' 


roR 

DYSPEPSIA, 
SICK  HEADACHE, 
CONSTIPATION 


TARRANT’S 

Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient  ' 

Is  taken  with  positive  pleasure  by  young  and  old. 

Is  prompt  and  efficient,  without  debilitating. 
Leaves  the  system  in  an  exhilarated  condition. 

.j 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  CV  SOLD  BY  ,, 

TARRANT  A  CO.,  REPUTABLE  DRUGGISTS  ^ 

XEW  YORK.  Eixablifbed  1834.  FVERYWUERE 


TRADE  M»RK 


^OVWO?vS  CVJt^S 


EcUctic  Magazxnt  Adverixsw 


QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 

TO  LADIES 

IlMlthritl  Flemll  K<^tirrr«>  T^n  l»  FlfW«ii  •  lloMHh. 

|K>PQISPN«  I^IM^MaLCMC  MT«r  Mte  tofanMMtU 

1la«l  Mid  K«r«i.  SunA^jun^u* 


VilM  Vttrxe^lM  i«  AMfrka  ter  rMMoriot  Akin 

■I— Tti>n.  Ki  .h  Wmn,  (m»ck>Hf4>.)  WHnkim.  P«iek-Mark&.  »«t 
•■■4  lOe  <MMip««r  ttlvcr)  for  Atrfo«Ml0r«.  rmkiaiwiialt.  CV#iii«rt 
dfo* .  ^  lir< M r»  Mnll.  llrMttoM  APtlrle  wanlr^.  flitrhratct 

Ofc— iiil  Utl*  UfotflM  FklU4^  Pa. 

]y«00  to  $2  500  Houses. 

Du  12  PUte«,  with  Billi  of  M.leHal*,  llAiiauitei)  of 
Co«t.  i*am-r  |>0' tfolio.  Pric*.  $1.(10. 

WM.  T.  COMHTOCK,  6  Aalar  PI.,  Nrw  York. 

E8TABU8HCD  1801. 


FOR 

THE  HAIR. 


The  oldeot  and  the 
B.'st.  Imparts  vijpH, 
glosn,  luxiirisDce  and 
beaotj  to  the  hair,  and 
to  recommended  as  being  a  sovereign  remedy 
jfor  all  ailments  of  the  hair  or  scalp. 


FOR  HEN 

IhihiM.  Infrln  Pnf*--*'  " — AND  BOYS 

EVERT  HOUSEWIFE 

who  wlshe*  to  avoid  (be  annoyaooes  of  lanadcring 
aboald  have  bavband  and  sons  provided  with  the 

lAnene,  iUtflarH  and  CuffA^ 

MiPtrMU,  tmd  Jtniuhtfi  on  both  lUm  aUJte. 
Always  elegant,  comfortable  and  easily  adjnaied. 
Unrivalli'd  for  cbeapnoos,  as  the  reveraible  prin- 
di^  make  one  collar  i-a'ial  to  two. 

Both  standing  and  torn-dowa  in  alt  desirable  sises 
sad  suloa. 

Mo  frening,  no  worry,  hot  clean  llnea  always  raady. 
Bim.ile  collar  and  pair  of  cuffs  sent  on  receipt  of 
spa  eenls.  Name  rise,  lllnstrated  catalogae  free, 
rhn  OlUart,  or  /it*  pair*  qf  Ctif*,  told  at  tk>rea 

/hrtoatnts. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO., 

27  KUby  Street,  Boston.  Maas. 


muiKiDle 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  -  -  8600,000 

DEBENTURES 

AV8 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages 

OFFICKA.  I  KEFKKRNrKN. 

Slew  ToaK,  wa  BrMimr.  I  rw  Msr.  Buk.  NEW  YOML. 
nnsTOX.nrnnri  Su«.l.  I  SMtm  Nal.Rait,  ikhtun. 

rHll.AI>KI.PHIA,  IK  S.«k  It.  I  tlkNM.  iMk,  PHILA. 

EASSAS  rmr,  tih  a  d.i.  sn  I  aw.  Nsi.sut.KA.HSAS  errr 
Per  rates  of  leleresta  aad  fall  iaformatiaa 
8KND  FOR  PAIIIPHLKT. 

h:  liwdionsriD. 


Price,  incladio^  oae  extra  type-ii^Ml,  $100 

The  Hammond 
Type-  Writer  Company 

Office,  77  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

144  «outh  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pm. 
186  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

800  Washington  Street,  roeton.  Mass 
017  7th  Street,  N.  W.,'Wmahington,  D.  C, 
128  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

443  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
218  Chestnut  Street,  St.  l„ouis.  Mo. 

Send  for  descriptive  circluar  and  price  list. 

I  CURE  Fits! 

Itm.mid  IlMnhAv.lhem  rttnm  Main,  I  mean  aradl.tl  mrt. 

I  htv.  mad.  Ih.  dlansM  at  riTS.  EPII.KPST  or  PAIXINO 
SICKNESS  .  Bfslnnir  rtuity.  myramody  toem. 

Ih.  worat  Msoa.  a4M;AM.  mhav.  havo  talloa  la  ..  lamop  tor 
BO*  Bowraealvlsgarnra.  Sand  at  aoea  for  a  iraaHsa  and  s 
Frna  Bottlaormy  InfalllUs  ramady.  filva  Etpraas  and  raa* 
Omoa.  U  anata  yoa  aolhlne  Sir  a  trial,  aw!  I  wlS  ear.  aoa. 

Addraaa  Hr.  H.  O.  SOOT,  UarMrlS^  NtwTotk. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  Llh£  FAILS. 

Best  1  oncrh  Syrup.  Ta-'lca  rockI.  Us 
i  it.mn.  bold  by  clnu/ivta. 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


THE  COMPLETE  LETTER  FILE. 


Fare  FstraWa  af  r%alae»t  Fnilta, 
TIIK  Bint.  ('•ieNa»l<*4  Htrearth  for  all. 
Tlioa«nn<!«  »f  gi  a—  mIN.  'W'larli'K  IVfraN* 

rTcr-wberr  o».^u.Rii  tmlulii  •allh  at.ii  tul3. 


BUSINESS  MEN.  ronunlt  your  own  Intewtnnd  «»e 
th«  Complete  Letter  File,  tbe  moet  convenient  and  prac¬ 
tical  File  nude.  Itindezea  and  flle«  all  blllK  and  Wtterv. 
Price,  so  centa.  piaroiint  lo  the  trade.  Llheial  terma 
to  Ak«wu.  A.  H.Vreeay  Box  83  LeBo]r,N.Y. 


'CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH." 

Tho  Original  and  Only  Beanine. 

A  aaC  alwar*  BaliaM*.  lirwan  af  waHhleaa  laliaOoaa 
li.Kaiabiu  to  LADIES.  Aalt  joar  Draeelat  he 
Chlaheatae^  raailia*  aad  lakr  aa  ataar.  or  Taclaao  4a. 
laaija.  la  aa  Lr  particalara  la  Mlar  ky  retara  aaalL 
AME  PAFf  R.  «  hlekeatar  Chamlral  Oa., 

•Ilk  Madlaaa  aeaata.  PhUadaiTHa. 
dd  kr  Draeatats  aveirwhcra.  Aak  fct  “Chlrlico 
ter’a  EaelUa'  Poaarreral  PUlia  Taka  aa  atbar. 


New  IlandT.Volume  Edition  now  being  iMued. 
16mo.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  centa  per  Tolume  ; 
half  morocco,  $1.00  per  Toiume. 

NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION. 
The  following  yoluinee  of  Dickens  are  now 
readv : 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  -  2  vela. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  •  •  2  vole. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  I  vel. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  •  I  vel. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  .  I  vel. 

To  be  complete  in  80  nolumte. 

The  following  Tolumes  of  Thackeraj  are  now 
ready : 

VANITY  FAIR,  ....  2  vela. 

NEWCOMBES,  ....  2  vela. 
PENDENNIS,  ....  2  vela. 

BARRY  LYNDON,  •  •  I  vel. 

Any  of  these  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

lift  Bond  $ltreet.  New  York. 


fbmiMnrlt  er  tn»m  df  th«  vor«t  kl««|  snd  of  •  sndltif 
hsT«  bodoesrBtl.  lnddBdjMttmsiKltRivfklih  In  ItidlBcacT 
thMt  I  wll I  Mnd  TWO  EOlTLBa  mil,  t mthor  with  a  T 4L- 
UABLB  TRBATISB  om  thUdlw ».  to  nn j  ■QfNr«r.  OW«  sz. 

piM*  4  r.  o.  AdoMia  Me  T.  ▲.  BidOCUM,  m  rMTtat «.  T 

C^ARINKT,  CHKAT  AND  HARP  LOt  KS, 

J  vend  S5  centa  lor  a  aampir  of  either  kind,  mniled 
free.  Cataloicne  mailed  on  application.  A  Water 
Plller  mailed  free  for  60  centa 
STODDARD  LOt'K  A  M’F  O  CO.,  Satbbook,  Cosx. 


CURES  WHERE  AU  ELliE  FAILS. 

Beat  t Hy rup.  Tai>ti-a  ptHul.  Dao 
_ in  lime.  Sold  by  ilruct-'i-ita. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
357,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


JOSEPH  QlLLOn^ 


To  aril  Oen.  LOG  AN’S 
Book  for  aa,  and  will 
pay  llb.’rally.  Addreaa 


WE  WANT  YOU 


CHURCHY 


Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  Ac.,  Ac 


MHi  H  Hd,  Clatb,aBpp.. 

nta  Climlar  traa  Olvaa  traatmant  for  ALu  Bair  and 
leard  Dt-ekaai  i  how  to  blaaoh,  remova, dye  it.  inapreacrtp. 
Iona  lUaii’d  Modl^  jaar.  Ca.  Datealt.  Mlal^ 

JteTALXD  BBCiinmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


58  Carmine  Street, 
I  NEW  YORK. 


Hi^ h  Claaa  School  for  Totme  Laniaa.  Climate  / 
and  dry.  oAovt  tame  temnerature  a*  Ohio  aad  A 
York  .•'tale*.  College  of  Literature.— Oonterratory 
Music  amt  School  of  Art.  Apply  fur  illaatrmted  circa 
(free)  to  Rev.  E.  N.  ENGLISH,  M.A.,  PriaeipaL 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


WHAT 
^  AILS 


YOU? 


Do  you  fee)  dull,  languid,  low-spirited,  lifeless,  and 
Ind(«cribably  miserable,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally;  experience  a  sense  of  fullness  or  bluatinv 
after  eating,  or  of  **  goneness,*  or  emptiness  of 
stomach  in  the  mominff',  tonirue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  irrefculair  appetite,  dizsiiiess, 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyesight,  “floating 
specks”  before  the  eyes,  nervous  proirtration  or 
exhaustion,  irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  cold  feet,  drowsiness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
fresbing  sleep,  constant,  indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  T 
If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  suffering  from  that  most 
common  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 


subdue  It,  if  taken  according  to  directions  for  a 
rt'asonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  complica¬ 
tions  multiply,  and  Consum^ion  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Diseases,  Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladi(«  are  quite  liable  to 
si‘t  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Colden  ffledieal  Discovery 

acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  througli  tliat 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleiuises  the  system  of 
all  bl<K>d-taint8  and  impurities,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  oimns,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  disease's.  As  an 
appetizing,  restorative  tonic.  It  promotes  digestion, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  wonderful 
medicine  has  gained  great  celebrity  in  curing 
Fever  and  .\gue.  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindnd  diseases. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  medical  Discovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORS, 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  SaiUrbeuin,  “  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or 
Rough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseasia  cauaiHl  by  bad 
blood,  are  oonquon'd  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 

I  and  invigorutiim  medicine.  Gieat  Eating  I  kers 
I  rapidly  h<al  under  its  benign  influence.  Especially 
.  has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  Ec¬ 
zema,  Erysipelas,  Bolls,  Cvbuncke,  Sore  Eyes, 
Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swellings,  Hip  Joint  Disease, 
“  White  Swelling”  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Send  ten  cents  in  8tam{>6  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plati«,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  Is  Ncrofula  of  the  Luiin  is  arrestetl  and 
cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  duM^ase.  From  its  marvelous jMiwer  over  Uiis 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  totbe  public,  Dr.Plcrcc  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “Consumption  Curb,” 
but  aliaudom'd  Uiat  name  as  too  restrictive  fur  a 
medicine  which,  from  ito  wonderful  combination  of 
tonic,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bilious,  pectoi^,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  uncqualcd,  not  only  us  a  nunedy  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  $1.UU,  or  Six 
Bottles  for  96.00. 

t-ff'Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  fur  Dr.  Pierce’s  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 

No.  603  nalu  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Reward 


Fj  '  ^^isofferedby 

[/  v  '  s  the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Sage’s 
iC  A  Catarrh  RemeAy,  for  a  case  of 

dV  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  which  they 
'  cannot  cure. 

SYmPTOmS  OF  catarrh.- Dull,  heavy 
beadache,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  dls- 
obargis  falling  from  the  hi'ad  into  the  thnwt,  some¬ 
times  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid; 
the  eyes  arc  weak,  watery  and  inflamed ;  then*  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  clear  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scabs  from  ulcers ;  the  voice 
is  changed  and  has  a  nasal  twang ;  the  breath  is 
offensive ;  smell  and  taste  are  impaired ;  there  is  a 
sensation  of  dizziness,  with  mental  depression,  a 
hacking  oough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  oases  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoms,  result  in  consumption,  and  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  is  so  common,  more  deceptive 
and  dangerous,  less  understood,  or  more  unsuo- 
oessfully  treated  by  phj’sicians. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  and  healing  properties.  Dr. 
Sage's  Catarrh  Rem^v  cures  the  worst  cases  of 
CaUirrli,^  cold  In  the  bead,”  CoryM*  and 
Catarrhal  Headache. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere;  80  cents. 


,  THE  ORieiNAL 

;5|toTl\eTC®s  little 

I  LIVER 

.  ••Yk®\\OXS  PILLS. 

B£R’.4K£  OF  IMITATIOSS.  AL  H  ASK 
FOB  VB.  riBBCtrS  FKLLETS,  OB  LITTLE 
SVQAB-COATEU  PILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
I  without  disturbance  to  tlie  sj'stem,  diet,  or  orcu- 
I  pation.  I'ut  up  in  glass  vials,  bermeticallv  seali-d. 

I  Always  frteh  and  nliable.  As  a  laxative,  al> 
terative,  or  purgative,  these  little  Pelletogive 
the  most  j^'rfect  satisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

billons  headache,  dixzi- 
ness,  eoiistlpallon,  bll- 
lous  attacks,  and  all  dt*- 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and  \\  . 
bowels,  are  promptly  relieved  R 
and  permanently  cured  by  the 
I  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  ^  Jh 
'  Purgative  Pelk'ts.  In  expia^  JWR 
nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  these  Pelk-ts  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diseases, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
the  system  is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  sanative  influence.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  vial. 
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THE  TOILET  MAOK  IM  FOSITION  TO  THE  FACE. 


May  be  hidden  imperfectly  bv  cosmetics  and  powders,  but  can  only  be  removed 
permanently .  by  the  Toilet  ilask.  By  its  use  every  kind  of  spots,  impurities, 
roughness,  etc.,  vanish  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  soft,  clear,  brilliant  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  harmless,  costs  little,  and  saves  its  user  money.  It  prevents  and  re¬ 
moves  wrinkles,  and  is  both  a  complexion  preserver  and  beautifier.  Famous 
society  ladies,  actresses,  belles,  etc.,  use  it. 

Valuable  Illustrated  Treatise,  with  Proofs  and  Full  Particulars, 

MAILXD  FREB  BT 


S^nd  /or 
I>eseriptiv« 
Treatise. 


S«nd  fT 

Treatise, 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  engTsvines  are  beautifullj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  is  the 
EcLBCnc  Magasine  daring  past  jears.  The/  embrace  correct  poriraUe  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  eentur/.  Oar  list  inclades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  foDowing.'aalectsd  from  oar  list, 

PORTRAITS. 

JCXXO  WILLIAM. 

FBEDEMICK  TBS  BMMAT. 
riCTOM  MM  A  If  V  EL. 

OKOnOE  KAKCEOWT. 

WM.  H.  EEEBCOTT. 

MO  BEET  BBOWBIEQ. 

CBABLOTTE  BBOETM 
JOBS  BV8KIE. 

TBACKEBAT. 

nrCKEEB. 

BA  WTBOBSE. 

TENKTSOE. 

LOEOFELLOW. 

BEBBEBT  BPEECEB. 

JOBE  8TUABT  MILL. 

BLADMTOEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

'noj  are  printed  on  flue  paper.  lOzIS  Inches,  ani 
We  ferslsh  Mat  cloth  cases  or  portfbUoa,  holding  from 


win  give  some  Men  of  their  scope  and  Tariet/j 

HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

EAFOLEOE  IE  FBIBOE. 

WM.  FEEE»B  TEE  ATT. 

COEOBEBB  OF  riEEEA. 

BATTLE  OF  BVEKEB  BILL. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTEB  BCOTT  AED  FBIEEDB, 
IBriEO  AED  FBIEEItS. 

MOZ.IBT  AT  riEEEA. 
BHAKEBPEABE  AEIi  FAMILT. 
TBIAL  OF  QVEEE  CATBABIEE. 
BAPBAEL. 

FLOBEETIEE  POETB. 

BEAT  BICE  BE  CEECI. 

BVBIAL  OF  TBE  BIBD. 

FLO  WEB  OATBEBEBB. 

BLIED  MAE>B  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  eent  by  mall  or  ezprasr,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
« to  flfty  engrsTingB. 


PRICES. 


Engraringt,  10  oents  aach,  or  $7.60  per  100. 

6  EngrsTiafS,  ......  $050 

12  EsgraTinfs,  ...-.-.100 


Portfolios,  ......  Moh,  $0  50 

Portfi>lio  and  16  EagravlMs,  -  .  -  .  1  50 

“  26  -  ....  2  25 

“  "60  “  ..-.400 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Sngrarings  to  he  sent  whenever  reqnlred,  or  the  pnrchaaer  can  select  for 
hlmrelf. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catatogoe,  and  make  seleetion  for  portfolio,  scrap>boek,  or  handsomely  booBtl 
volnme  for  centre-table. 


Cataloff%it»  mUfrt*  1o  aag  aiUrm,  or  eotaloffut  and  tampU  engraving  amt  <m  rmript  <tf  U  cents. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  Hew  Review. 


R  Uniehet  upon  a  greater  number  of  tubjeete  of  popular  intereet  and  inetruetion  than  can 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  publithed  in  this  country. — Mail  and  Express,  N.  T.  City. 

No  other  magnzinr,,  w  believe,  has  ever  presented,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  much  valuable 
literature. — Arous,  A^njr,  N.  Y. 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so  strongly  handled. — 
Etkrt  Evknino,  WdmingUm,  Del. 

We  know  of  no  magnsins  teith  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness  and  strength. — 
Democrat,  Dover,  N.  II. 


TUE  forum  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike— iu  morals,  in 
education,  in  goyemment,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence.  *ts  - 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opp<  tug  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  'to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 


PrMideBt  Jalio*  H.  Seelye. 
Biabop  P.  D.  UuiitinKton. 

Tbomaa  M.  Cootaf. 
Pmident  S.  C.  BarUett. 
JaniM  Panon. 

PreaideDt  9.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Ermlt  Uale. 
BUbop  1.  L.  Spaldinx. 
PraaiJent  Tioiotbv  Dwigiit. 
Prof.  WliUam  T.  Uarria. 
Chancellor  Howard  CVoaby. 
Monaignor  T.  S.  Preelon. 
Prot.  Alexander  Wlncb^. 
Biabop  A.  Cleveland  I'oxe. 
Prcaidenl  K.  U.  Robfnaon. 
Prof.  Ki^er  c  H.  UedRe. 
Andmw  D  White. 

Judge  Edward  A.  Tbomaa. 


David  Dndlej  Field. 

Prof.  William  O.  Sumner. 

Hev.  Dr.  R.  Ueber  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Tbomaa  Wentworth  Hlgglnaon. 
Ellaabetb  Cadv  Stanton. 

Piof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Moncure  D.  Conwaj. 
Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Ellaabetb  Stuart  Phelpa. 

Rev.  Dr.  Waabington  Oladdea. 
Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rnv.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Park  Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  LUIy. 

Prof.  H.  11.  Boyeaen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adama. 

W.  H.  Malioek. 

Pmaident  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  .Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wnght. 

Dr.  Ctma  Bdaon. 

Prof.  Noah  K  Davla. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Qreely. 

Rev.  Dr.'O.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willit  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Froth  Ingham. 

Woods  Pasha. 

President  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  ALREADY  DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolution  T 
Newspapers  Uone  to  Seed, 
la  Koiiiauism  a  Baptised  Paganlsmf 
Some  Experiencea  with  Criminals. 
Shall  We  Muxxle  the  AnarchlBU  f 
Douertlc  Service. 

What  the  Reman  Catholics  Want. 
Our  Buys  on  Sunday. 

My  Baliglous  Kxpetiance. 

How  1  Was  BducaletL 


An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor, 
tliicvtion. 

The  Erolnilon  of  the  Boycott. 

The  Negro  in  the  South. 

Cremation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Refomi. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 

Our  Political  Methods. 


la  Life  Worth  Saving  f 
Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  T 
Shall  the  Eight-Boor  System  be 
Adopted  f 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Got- 
ernroent. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duly  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

’Tb*'  Fniure  of  Sunday  Journalism. 
Should  Foreign  Authors  be  Pro¬ 
tected  T 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  f 
The  Limit  of  Speett  in  Ocean  'Travel. 
The  Future  of  Arctic  Exploration. 
What  We  Know  About  the  Weather. 
Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  State  and  the  CriminaL 


Arbitration  In  Labor  Disputes. 
The  Warte  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sandi^  be  Preserved  T 
luduBtrial  War. 

Prubibitioa. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  f 
The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 
The  ConvalSBceuce  <>l  Faith. 
Collswe  Athletic  Sports.  , 

'The  Fisheries  Di-pnte. 
Civilisation  and  Suidde. 
Modern  Siiiuigrling. 

What  Rights  Have  Laboreraf 
Our  African  Contingent. 
Americanisms  in  England. 
The  Cause  of  Earthquakes. 
Are  Women  Fairly  nid  f 
The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


60  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORVM  PVBLimiNO  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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I  The  Overland  Monthly. 


li! 


! 


THE  ONLY  LTTHKARY  HAOAZIKE  PUBLISHED  OH  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

Thk  Overland  Montht.t,  established  In  1868,  has  always  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  great  magazines  of  America.  Its  literary  qualities  are  unique,  and  the  steady  and  rapid 
progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  is  universal ;  it  wins  and  keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle 
and  the  library  ;  its  circulatiqft'iVv  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  Europe.  Every  intellig«_.^  nerican  should  include  this  magazine  in  his  list  for  1887. 
Libraries,  Beading  Rooms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their 
magazines. 

The  managers  of  the  OVERLAND  Monthly  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking 
effort  to  develop  the  beet  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that 
the  magazine  is  making  friends  everywhere,  and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  company  of  capitalists  and 
literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT  COMMENTS. 


“One  mitAt  almost  aa  well  compliment  the  CMtuip  by  comparison  with  Taa  OraaLAirD  as  rice  Tcrsa."— 
BottOH  TrmMer. 

“  For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  sonndness  of  thonaht,  and  hi^h  literary  quality,  Tub  Otbrlasd  is  not 
snrpassed  hv  the  beet  of  the  Eastern  monthlies."— IVorveWrr  Mass. 

'*  One  of  the  best  monthlies  is  that  which  comes  from  across  the  continent."—  PhiUuMphia  Prm. 

“The  peat  and  representative  magazine  of  the  Far  West.  The  |>eriodical  is  edited  with  catholic  taste,  and 
it  has  an  aomirable  C4irps  nf  contribntbrs.  Its  paaes  are  on  ever}'  subject,  and  they  have  fall  as  much  literary 
value  as  those  of  any  magazine  published  cast  of  the  Rockies  "—.4/Aafiy  Aryut,  N.  T. 

“The  OvtBLAND  is  unique  in  having  all  ita  articles  full  of  general  internet,  so  that  whoever  takes  it  will  be 
likely  to  read  everything  in  \l.''—The  CrUie.  New  York. 

-*  Edited  with  a  goM  tense  and  discrimination  which  are  gratifying.  The  whole  magazine  la  readable  to  a 
high  degree."— OMi^rapolioiMltsf.  Iloston. 

“  Sostains  the  high  literary  reputation  won  king  ago  by  this  companionable  and  ever  welcome  macazine. 
Its  articles  are  short,  pithy,  ana  tbnrongfaly  attractive." -/nferior,  Chicago. 

“I'HB  Ovm.aKO  is  devoted  to  the  intellectnul  and  m(>ral  developtnent  of  the  Pacifle  Slope,  and  reflects  the 
Infloence  of  its  best  elements."— .^lods^la  Ledgrr. 

“  liepresents  the  best  literstnre  of  the  western  half  of  America."— AorfA  Brititk  Mail.  Glasgow. 

“Equal  in  every  respect  to  our  best  English  msgazines."— 7R<  OaattU,  Alczandris,  Egypt. 

“  Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dlgnifled  and  moderate  temper  It  has  always  maintained,  ita  policy  of 
impartial  hMring  of  noth  sidea.  and  its  absolute  independence  of  any  private  or  party  Interests,  makes  U  a 
pecnliarly  influential  organ  Wfet,  I'oronto.  Canada 

“  One  of  the  great  American  maeazioes  "— Ziondoii  AlAsMum. 

“On  a basiz  of  orlginzlity  and  indlTiduallty  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  perlodiczl  world.''— 

Ameriem  BagUUr,  Panz.  _ 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  FOR  1887. 


Slagle  Sabscrlpllaa,  E4.00  per  year,  pastpald.  Slagle  Naaibcr,  3.1  ets.  Sample  Copy,  '33  cts. 

ClakTcrmsi  Five  Cepiestaoae  address,  913.00.  Add  postage  aa  fareign  arders. 

The  Trade  supplied  throu^  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York  ;  The  Western  News  Co  , 
Chicago  ;  The  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  and  Trhbner  ti  Co:,  Ijondon. 
Address 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

4L6  Montsoznery  Street,  San  FVanuieco. 
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WOIaFE’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS. 


TO  ENABLE  CONSUMERS  TO  DISTINGUISH  AT 


Ah  a  general  beverage,  and  neceHHurg  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decotnpoHition  or  other  cauHen,  aa 
Jjimestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnappa  ia  ettperior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preperation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  yearn'  duration  in  every  aection  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS,  itn  unaolicited  indoraement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  stile  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  'or  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEOGGISTS  AND  QEOCEES, 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  street.  Xew  York. 


FEarliNE 

IS  THE  BEST  THING] 


STIR  IXrKRTSU  roR 


WASHING  and  BLEACHING 

Ib  Hard  or  Soft,  Hot  or  Gold  Water,  withoat 
Harm  to  Fabrio  or  Handa. 

Havea  labory  time  and  eoap  amazinslt,  and 
Kivea  nulveraal  satlafactlon. 


jPEARLINE 

MAKES  WASHING  EASY, 

And  enables  delicate  women  to  do  tlie  mueb- 
dreaded  work  witb  kase  and  ecoeomt,  and 
have  their  muslins  and  linens  made  beautifully 
WHITE  and  SWEET  without  rubbing  them  to 
pieces  on  the  wash  board,  and  without  boil¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  great  thing  in  hot  weather. 
It  takes  the  place  of  eoap,  and  for 

HOUSE-CLEANING, 

Dish-Washinq,  Cleaning  Jewelry,  Silver, 

I  Marble,  Milk-Cans,  Removing  Blood- 
Stains,  Grease-Spots,  Ink,  etc.,  it  In 
I  iiiitgioal. 

!  Housekeepers  are  respectfully  solicited 

I  to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  its  merits,  and 
I  judge  for  themselTes. 


.  Pearline  is  the  only  safe  labor-saving  compound,  and  always  bears  the 

name  of 

IS  GW  Yoi-k. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere ;  but  beware  of  imitations- 
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once  called 

-  To  attend  a  number  of  sick 
men  in  a  party  of  engineers, 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun¬ 
tains,  Dr.  J.  Arrison,  of  San 
Jose,  CaL,  lost  his  medicine- 
chest  in  crossinfiT  a  mountain 
torrent.  It  so  happened  that 
he  had  a  supply  of 

Ayer’s  Pills 

in  his  pocket,  and  these  proved 
effective.  For  all  bilious  dis¬ 
orders  they  have  no  equal. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Hastings,  Baltimore,  Md., 
writes  :  “  That  Ayer’s  Pills  do  control 
and  cure  the  complaints  fur  which  they 
are  designed,  is  as  conclusively  proven 
.  I  to  me  as  anything  i^sibly  can  be. 
I \  They  are  the  best  catuartic  and  aperi¬ 
ent  within  the  reach  of  the  profession.” 
Dr.  J.  T.  Teller,  Chittenanffo,  X. 
says :  “Ayer’s  f’athartic  Pills  are 
highly  appreciated.  They  are  perfect  in 
form  an<l  coating,  and  their  effects  are 
all  that  the  most  careful  physician  could 
desire.  They  have  supi>lanted  all  the 
.  -  T  Pills  formerly  popular  here,  and  I  think 

it  must  lie  long  before  any  others  can  be  made  that  will  at  all  compare  with 
them.  Those  who  buy  Ayer’s  Pills  get  full  value  for  their  money.” 


Hiss, 


rKEPARF.D  BY 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines 


\it 


Are  not  more  beautiful  than  the  clear  skin  and  ruddy  cheeks  of  those 
whose  blood  has  been  puritied  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
The  secret  of  beauty,  health,  and  happiness  consists  in  keeping  the  life- 
current  pure.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  blood 
medicine  in  the  world. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 


“  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  sold  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  In  my 
opinion,  the  best  reme<lial  agencies  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  arising  from 
impurities  of  the  blood  are  contained  in  this  medicine.”  —  G.  C.  Brock,  Druggist, 
LowU,  Mass. 


PREPARED  BY  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Bold  by  Druff^ts.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Wortb  $5  abottle. 


JUNE  ROSES 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


New  York  to  Liverpool  in  Four  Days. 
— The  Arrow  Steamship  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  of  New  York,  are  about  to  con- 


Potahontas.  The  completion  of  this  vessel 
and  others  to  follow  will,  it  is  stated,  mark  an 
era  in  the  Transatlantic  trade,  since  they  are 
to  be  constructed  upon  a  new  principle,  and 
with  an  estimated  speed  sufficient  to  make 
the  voyage  Irom  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  a 
little  more  than  four  days.  The  steamers  will 
not  carry  any  freight,  except  possibly  a  few 
express  packages.  The  Pocahontas  is  to  be 
an  iron  and  steel  ship,  and  instead  of  being 
built  on  lateral  lines,  as  has  always  been  the 
custom,  she  will  be  built  upon  sixty-eight 
transverse  steel  walls  or  bulkheads,  7  feet  6 
inches  apart.  These  walls  will  have  open¬ 
ings  in  them  for  the  saloons,  passages,  tun¬ 
nels,  etc.,  with  vertical  longitudinal  walls 
through  them,  thus  making  1,060  watertight 
compartments,  of  which  500  are  to  be  below 
the  water-line.  She  will  have  twenty  boilers, 
and  the  engines  will  be  of  27,986  horse-power, 
and  capable  of  giving  a  speed  of  22  knots  an 
hour.  The  dimensions  of  the  ship  arc: — 
Length,  540  feet;  beam,  40  feet;  draught, 
2^%  feet.  When  this  ocean  greyhound  com¬ 
mences  to  run,  it  will  be  necessary  for  our 
own  great  Atlantic  passenger  lines  to  build 
boats  which  shall  leave  even  the  Pocahontas 
in  the  shade — if  possible. — Iron. 

Contest  between  Bicyclists  and  a  Trot¬ 
ting  Horse. — An  interesting  match  between 
three  bicyclists  and  a  Russian  trotter  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  Monday  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bicycle  Races  at  the  old  exhibition 
building  in  the  Prater.  The  prixe  was  2,000 
francs,  and  the  distance  10,000  metres,  being 
forty  times  round  the  course.  Three  bicyclists 
took  part  in  it — Mr.  Duncan,  from  London  ; 
M.  Jules  Dubois,  from  Paris  ;  and  M.  Paul 
Medinger,  from  Bordeaux.  The  Russian 
trotter,  a  handsome  grey,  belonged  to  Herr 
Stefan  Tupan,  of  Vienna.  After  the  second 


I  round  the  bicyclists  took  the  lead,  and  finally, 

I  after  a  nineteen  minutes’  race,  the  horse  was 
easily  beaten  ;  the  result  being  a  dead  heat 
between  the  two  Frenchmen.  The  second 
race,  in  which  the  three  previous  competitors 
ran  again,  was  won  by  Mr.  Duncan,  who  clear¬ 
ed  a  distance  of  1,000  metres  in  i  min.  52  secs. 

M.  Pasteur’s  Method. — A  Spaniard  named 
Ramon  died  of  hydrophobia  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  Paris.  SeHur 
Raymond  was  bitten  by  a  wolf  on  February 
15,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
went  through  all  the  Pasteur  treatment.  This 
makes  the  forty’-fifih  death  from  hydrophobia 
after  treatment  by  M.  Pasteur.  The  Academy 
of  Medicine,  which  promised  to  satisfy  public 
opinion  by  resuming  the  discussion  on  the 
Pasteur  system  on  the  return  of  M.  Pasteur 
to  Paris,  seems  now  (the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  says)  very  dilatory  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  if  not  entirly  unwilling  to  keep  its  prom¬ 
ise.  A  reaction  has  certainly  set  in,  which 
cannot  fail  to  paralyse  any  efforts  made  by 
other  medical  men  to  discover  an  effective 
remedy  against  this  dreadful  disease. 

L'ghting  the  Bartholdi  Statue. — As 
alieady  stated  in  these  columns, arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  increasing  and  im¬ 
proving  the  illumination  of  the  Bartholdi 
statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedlow’s  Island,  New 
York.  A  strong  lens  will  be  placed  in  the 
torch  ;  five  additional  electric  arc  lights  will 
be  placed  around  the  base,  making  thirteen  of 
such  lights  in  all ;  and  a  number  of  glow 
lamps  will  be  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
statue.  The  light  to  be  placed  in  the  torch 
will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  fixed  lights  tsi 
the  world.  It  is  intended  more  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  the  grandeur  of  the  statue  than 
as  an  aid  to  navigation,  as  a  light  of  much  less 
power  than  the  one  selected  would  answer 
equally  well  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  pro¬ 
posed  work  will  be  done  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Lieutenant  John  Mills,  of  the  United 
States  Engineers. — Iron. 
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Publuker’s  Department. 


King  William’s  Romance. — There  recently 
occurred  in  Moravia  the  marriage  of  a  young 
lady  in  whom  the  German  Emperor  has  taken 
great  interest  since  he  made  her  acquaintance 
at  Gastein  some  six  years  ago.  Every  day 
during  that  visit  the  Emperor,  sitting  at  the 
window  of  his  hotel,  noticed  the  young  lady, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  a  cloth  manufacturer, 
at  the  window  of  the  opposite  hotel  in  the 
Straubinger  Plata.  So  it  happened  that  when 
one  day  the  familiar  face  was  missing,  the  i 
Emperor  sent  an  adjutant  to  inquire  the  cause. 
Thus  the  little  romance  began,  and  the  aged 
Emperor  never  ceased  his  interest  in  the 
fraulein,  who  was  a  clever,  well-educated  and 
lively  girl,  but  not  a  beauty  in  the  ordinary  ! 
sense.  The  Emperor  addressed  her  when-  ! 
ever  they  met  on  his  walks,  and  from  year  to 
year  he  pressed  for  her  promise  to  come  again  | 
the  following  season.  The  monarch  further  ob¬ 
tained  a  promise  from  her  that  if  she  should  ‘ 
become  betrothed  she  would  let  him  know. 
This  happened  last  winter,  and  the  lady 
thought  politeness  required  her  to  inform  the 
Emperor  of  the  day  of  her  wedding  with  Herr 
Kilian,  a  merchant  of  Iglau.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  there  arrived  a  large  parcel 
Irom  Berlin' containing  a  bracelet  richly  set 
with  diamonds,  a  jewel-box  adorned  wiih  the 
Imperial  crown,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  First  Court  Chamberlain  saying  that  the 
Emperor  himself  chose  this  present,  and  that 
he  desired  the  bride  to  wear  the  bracelet  at 
the  ceremony.  This  was  only  accomplished 
with  some  difficulty,  as  the  Custom  House 
officials  would  not  deliver  the  jewelry  until  it  > 
had  received  the  Austrian  hall  mark.  High 
personages  had  to  interfere  to  enable  fraulein 
Kern  to  wear  the  Emperor’s  present  during 
the  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  at  Iglau. 


i 
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The  Lost  Ten  Tribes. — The  believers  in 
the  identity  of  the  British  nation  with  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  have  not  yet  lost  heart. 
On  April  i8  new  offices  were  opened  for  the 
Metropolitan  Anglo-lsrael  Association  in 
King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  and  it 
would  appear  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
secretary  that  the  rooms  would  represent  a 
club  or  institution  where  the  friends  of  Anglo* 
Israelism  could  meet,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  alienation  and  estrangement  that  had  ex¬ 
ited  among  them  in  the  past.  The  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  a  religious  as  well  as  an 
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ethnological  side,  for  one  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  rooms  will  be  put  to  is  that  of  Bible 
readings  at  stated  intervals.  The  movement 
is  another  example  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Englishmen  stick  to  their  crotchets. — 
yt'uitk  Chronicle. 

A  New  Fuel.— A  citizen  of  Pocahontas,  la., 
has  invented  a  new  fuel,  which  bids  fair  to 
take  the  place  of  coal  in  the  prairie  countries. 
He  grinds  cornstalks  and  coarse  prairie  grass 
together  and  moistens  them.  This  pulp  is 
pressed  into  blocks  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  four  inches  thick,  and  dried.  One  block 
will  give  an  hour’s  steady  heat.  This  fuel 
can  be  produced  for  two  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
inventor  claims  that  it  will  last  twice,  as  long 
as  the  best  soft  coal. — Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Paper. 

A  Novel  Telephone. — Mr.  W.  J.  Morton, 
of  New  York,  has  devised  a  telephone  in 
which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  properties 
of  superposed  magnetism  which  Professor 
Hughes  brought  to  light.  This  is  effected  by 
taking  a  plate  of  steel  and  magnetising  it  first 
in  one  direction,  then  similarly  in  another 
direction.  The  process  is  repeated  and  a 
layer  of  external  magnetism  is  thus  repeatedly 
superposed  on  one  of  contrary  name  at  a 
greater  depth.  The  disc  so  magnetised  is  in  a 
neutral  state  and  the  inventor  holds  that  it 
acts  both  as  a  magnet  and  diaphragm  when 
placed  in  a  suitable  case  with  a  coil  of  wire 
below  it.  The  instrument  resembles  a  magneto 
Bell  telephone  in  shape  and  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  bar  magnet  is  discarded  ;  the 
plate  and  coil  being  the  only  active  parts. — 
Engineering. 

Railway  Building  by  Electric  Light. — 
The  Manitoba  Railroad  will  execute  the 
greatest  feat  in  construction  this  year  that  has 
ever  been  accomplished  in  Canada.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  580  miles  from  the  western 
end  of  the  Manitoba  Road  to  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  ninety  miles  from  Great  Falls 
to  Helena.  The  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
whole  work,  which  must  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  November.  It  will  require  more  than 
5.OCO  graders,  and  the  rails  will  be  laid  by  a 
steam  track  laying  machine.  Three  separate 
crews  of  men  will  be  employed,  who  will  work 
eight  hours  each,  using  electric  light  at  night 
By  this  means  it  is  expected  to  complete  five 
miles  a  day. — Industries, 
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wh^n  1  MT  ctire  1  d  »  Bot  luettn  merely  to  nop  Ui»*m  r-r 


Wh^n  1  Mty  ctire  1  d  »  not  luettn  merely  to  nop  uiT*m  TT-r  a 
llmeeadtheahATethem  rettxm  emn,  I  mesn  a  radical  cere. 
I  hare  made  the  dieeaee  of  FITS,  KPILBPST  or  PALLINO 
FICKSEdS  a  Ule-lDnit  etudT.  I  warrant  tny  remedy  to  cure 
the  wore!  caeee.  Becaaee  othm  hare  failed  U  no  reaeon  for 
Bot  BOW  reoeivlBf  a  care.  Send  at  ODce  for  a  treatlee  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Glee  Expree*  and  F^et 
OAce.  It  cneurou  nochlnc  for  a  trial.  anC  1  wlUrere  you. 

AddreM  Dr.  D.  O.  ROOT,  lit  Pearl  St.,  New  fork. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Fop  the  Portfolio,  Scrap- Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tlieoe  enj^ravin^fs  are  l>eautifallj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eci.sctic  Magazine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  eorreet  portrait$  of  orer 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  ])ortraitB  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,' selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety/ 


PORTRAITS. 


Kiya  wiLhiAM. 
rREDEJtZCK  THE  GREAT. 
riCTOR  EXASVEL. 
GEORGE  VAKCROET. 

WX.  n.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWyiSa. 
CHARLOTTE  RROXTE. 
JOHN  RVSKIK. 
THACKERAY, 
me  K  ESS. 

HA  WTHORSE. 

TESSTSOS. 

LOSGEELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 
JOHN  STVART  MILL. 
GLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON, 
trx.  PENN’S  TREATY. 
CONGRESS  OF  I  IENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AISD  FRIENDS. 
IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
MOZART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  line  paper.  lOztS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  |>ortfoiios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


PRICES. 


Eagraringi,  10  oenti  each,  or  $7.50  per  100. 
6  Engravings,  ...... 

12  Engravings, 


$0  50 

1  00 


Portfolios,  .  .  .  . 

Portfolio  and  16  Engravings, 

u  «  25  .< 

'•  «  60  “ 


-  each,  $0  50 

-  -  1  60 

.  .  2  26 

-  •  4  00 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

8end  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
volume  for  centre-table. 


CaiaiofpiM  to  any  adidrt$$,  or  ealaiot/mo  and  $ampl«  enyroHny  unt  on  rteeipt  of  U  emit. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


» BRIGHT,  HEAlTHFUl  SKIN  AND  COHIPIEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING  PEARS’  SOAP-The  Best  and  most  Economical  in  use. 
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FRESH  BLOOD  DRINKING.  A  CURB 
FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


I  iMmat  trM  U  enabled  to  heal  the  woond,  though  leaTlng  a 
I  cicatrice ;  but  If  the  tame  wound  be  raceived  aAer  leaving 
the  Item,  it  oommeneee  decajr  aa  If  affected  with  bacteria. 


added  the  fr^  ute  of  raw  beef  ’  *  ''  life  the  same  paraattee  can  find  no  oonaanguineous  elemenls 

Without  queationlng  for  the'preeent  the  oorrectneea  of  the  "P““  ““k®  “  It^ment,  and  ooiaequently  are  toon 

leorrthanivebloodrfreeh  from  the  Blaughtere.1  beef,  gives  u-  .1,  »  Kn-i 


new  life  totbe  drinker,  or  adds  viullty  to  the  waning  life- i ,  May  we  not  stale,  m  a  selfwvldent  prop^kion,  that  which 
forces  of  the  Consumirtive  patient,  we  may  very  justly  in-  , 

quire  into  the  safety  of  its  general  use :  though  we  serhiusly  ,  destroys  the  life  ibroea  and  Tlce-vet«t  It  !■  not  l*'® 
question  if  a  single  instance  can  be  found  where  such  treat-  i  PJ*f,  ?*  Jl***  pve  any  particular  mctlnid  or  bj^it 

ment  really  did  effect  a  cure.  And  even  of  thoee  who  were  !  prevent  the  first  encroachmenU  of  con- 


It  Unwell-accredited  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  i  ‘‘“e  *? 

beeveo  slaughtered  for  market  have  more  or  less  dUeasod  :  these  will  give  attention  ai^list^  to  rraaonable  advice, 
llvera  espemally  those  over  two  yeart  ekl.  It  U  very  com-  i  t^atlve  treatment  may  be  divided  into  lix  forms; 


especially  those  over  two  yeart  eU.  It  U  very  com-  ' 
)  find  the  lobea  of  the  liver  more  or  lees  filled  with  : 


moB  to  find  the  lotMWof  the  liver  more  or  lees  filled  with  :  1st. — By  tskiog  reme<lial  elements  into  the  stomach. 
Innumerable  tumors  oi  various  staes,  sud  sometimes  in  sd-  ^  2d. — By  external  applicatioDs  over  the  parts  affected. 

vsDced  stage  of  ulceration.  Tlmugh  the  fiiwh  may  show  no  3d. — lU  electrical  currents, 

change,  and  as  it  bangs  upon  the  butcher's  stall  may  indi- :  -ttb. — By  Inhalation. 

cate  DO  nnhealthy  taint,  vet  every  one  must  acknowledge  8th.— By  transfusion  or  the  hypodermic  process, 

thstabeef  wilhadiseaaedliverisnutinshealthycouditioul  6U1.— By  muscular  exerciae. 

Kor  CM  thli  bo  detected  tn  the  animal  while  It  U  lirii^.  Any  or  more  of  these,  that  can  either 
Nos  till  t^  liver  U  renmved  ai^  examln^  can  the  fact  bnna  up  that  part  of  tlio  system  which 


Any  or  more  of  these,  that  can  either  aingly  or  oonjointlv 
lUd  up  that  part  of  tiM)  system  which  is  Inrsded  by  tifea 


atM  uii  luo  »  ..uw.ou  .uu  ^  up  tiist  psrt  ct  tiM)  sysiem  wmen  is  inrsded  by  lire  s 

determin^.  To  keep  the  blood  freeh  and  to  have  ft  retain  j  foe.  and  thus  enable  the  person  to  expel  the  invader,  may 
Its  life  principle  nntil  the  liver  can  be  dis^ted,  Utmt  of  .,||goo  Individual,  borne  by  their  peculiar  condition 

the  questlonl  Consequently,  If  drank  at  ail.  It  must  be  at .  o„q  appropriately  adopt  one  treatment,  which  may  be  far 
tbisKTeat  risk!  ,  t  u  j  .  ^  ,  I  from  suiting  another.  N'or  is  it  wise  to  experiineat  wkb  .'.11 

Upon  microaeopic  ezaminstion  it  has  been  demonstrated  ;  (^e  different  treatinenU  recommended  by  therapeotieians, 
that  niicro-Mrasltes  exist  in  the  blood  of  these  diseased  i  until  that  one  can  found  best  adapted  to  the  t  aae,  l«>t  so 
animala  Whether  they  ^  bneteria,  bacilli,  or  ot  her  par^  much  time  he  lost  that  the  eni'.uy  has  captured  the  citadel, 
iltM^u  trichina  in  pork),  sh^ld  we  not  hesitate  to  take  and  the  vital  forces  so  vanquuhed  that  they  can  no  longer 
such  blo^,  fresh  and  uucoiAed,  into  the  stomachf  It  Is  rail/ sufficiently  to  recover  the  lost  groumL 
believed  by  mfcny  eminent  physIcUns  that  consumption  is  -rta,  Consuiup  ion  has  been,  and  often  is,  cured,  has 
an  infectious  disesM,  produced  by  giving  vegMlito  micro-  hfic  ao  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  post-mortem  farts,  is 
i«rsslte,  which  they  term  bscllll.  That  these  bacilli  exu>t  uo  longer  disputM;  for  the  cicatrice  remains  to  teH  the 
in  all  cattle  yrtth  pulmonary  tendenciee,  «n  no  longer  be  ;  Htory.  Tbercmre,  the  very  interesting  question  arises,  can 
V  ®'^^  ^***I**T.  f**®®  there  bo  found  any  treatment  which,  upon  general  princi- 

bacilli  exist  in  it  In  ttmir  full  vit^ty ;  and  If  tim  blood  '  pjaa,  will  tend  toaid  the  vital  forces  to  accumulate  power 
entera  into  the  blood  of  the  patient  yith  its  lifo  principle,  and  weaken  the  aggreanive  action  of  life’s  enemy?  As  the 
then  the  becllli  have  gone  with  it,  in  their  full  vitality,  to  brain  is  the  nerve  centre,  and  seat  of  knowledge  and  thouKbt. 


bacilli  exist  in  it  In  ttmir  full  vit^ty ;  and  If  tim  blood  '  pjaa,  will  tend  toaid  the  vital  forces  to  accumulate  power 
entera  into  the  blood  of  the  patient  yith  its  lifo  principle,  and  weaken  the  aggreanive  action  of  life’s  enemy?  As  the 
then  the  becilli  have  gone  with  it,  in  their  full  vitality,  to  brain  is  the  nerve  centre,  and  seat  of  knowledge  and  thought, 
travel  the  rounds  of  the  patients  system,  to  find  a  lodge-  and  the  stom.'ich  the  great  manufactory  of  nourishment, 

ment  In  some  cellorfilm^nt  where  congenial  materia  may  j  and  the  heart  the  great  double-aeUon  force  pump,  so  the 

exist,  to  aid  their  growth  and  propantion.  I  pun  this  hy-  !  i,ing  is  quietly  holding  np  its  score  of  feet  of  curtains, 
(MitbeaU  may  we  not  bM  a  reason  for  calling  a  halt  npon  where  the  Mood  may  a  thousand  times  every  hour  oome 
the  too  ftee  utoof  fresh  blood  as  a  curative?  As  a  fact,  are  close  enough  to  (lie  eurt.aius  to  seize  upon  the  vital  elemeot 
not  such  patlenU  jronerally  hastent^  to  an  Mrlier  grave?  of  the  sir,  aud  carry  it  as  tlius  absorbed,  back  to  the  great 
And  the  number  oftbose  Mid  to  be  lienefltt-d  by  this  treat-  ,  fore*  pump,  to  bo  sent  to  every  part  of  the  human  system, 
ment  is  so  extremely  small  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  ],  jg  very  important  that  these  tWuMnds  of  small  curtains 
such  casM  wereendowed  wlih  such  unusual  vlui  powers  as  should  he  in  the  very  best  condition.  As  they  are  kept  In 
to  be  able  to  conquer  ibe  dlaeaae,  despite  these  unwelcome  repair  by  the  same  blood  on  its  return  to  the  ncrvtei,  which 
inlerferences.  .  ,  .  ,  .  fo-d  every  fibre  and  thread  comparing  their  meshes,  it  does 

Avoiding  a  tech  nologWI  diseii^nn  of  the  question,  lei  na  [  teem  wise  to  lucr-t  the  blood  there,  beltind  the  curtmn,  with 
exsmlneU  by  the  even  Iwlance  of  plain  common  sense,  and  «„ue  element  united  with  the  s'r  which,  if  destrsble,  may 
tse  If  the  use  of  fresh  blood  can  giv*  the  drlnkor  any  in-  |  be  abeorbed  with  the  oxygen,  and  uniting  with  the  blaW. 

f®?  ®*/*  •f*®'^**  from  ]  may  pass  through  tho  system,  to  be  deposited  as  reinforce- 

**  ®*i.*’*/*  "  ‘ to  any  part  that  nature  demamls  tube  strengthened 

sign  lifo  fluldamldstonOTentercither  the  arteries  or  veins,  ■  against  the  encroachment  of  asecrct  enemy  apparently  sn- 
snd  tbsrs  untie  with  the  patient  s  blood,  then  we  might  tronebed  there. 

have  a  thread  upon  whfob  to  bang  a  hope  of  impruvemert.  i  Away  in  the  century  past  it  was  conceived  that  Oxygen, 
On  the  contrary,  thta  forelan  Wood  no  sooner  enlem  the  i  if  inhaled  in  extra  quantity,  would  give  to  the  blomTln- 
stomuh  t^n  cMSulation  takes  pl^  by  its  contact  with  the  creaK'd  Tilalitv,and  numerous  experiments  were  made  to 
gut^  Juice.  This  is  prorron  by  those  casM  who  vomit  up  accomplish  so  desirable  s  result.  All  without  avail.  It  was 
the  blood  a  few  minutes  after  swallowing  it.  Thus  all  iu  not  till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  hy  the  miwt 
life  principle  vanishes  at  onc^  and  all  that  remains  ia  oo-  careAil  experiments, that  truth  wasdivulg^ — that  the  blood 
ualum.  It  is  then  in  fiKt  and  form,  in  the  stomwh,  simply  jihi  not  demand  an  extra  quantity  of  Oxygen  so  much  as 
food;  nothing  ruure  and  nothing  Iom  Ipon  it  the  stomach  somelife-givingor  revitalizing  element,  be  it  ever  sot  tlierial, 
proems  with  tho  process  of  dl^sliop.  In  a  short  time  it  that  will  or  can  give  to  the  life  current  renewed  vigor  and 
u  ’**?  transformed,  as  milk  and  other  fold,  into  chyme,  vitality.  Ihiring  the  last  seventeen  years  over  forty  thou- 
thence  into  chyle,  and  enters  Into  the  blo^.  One  fact  sandpatienlshavelostedflieinhalationofCorapouudOxy- 
remsina,  however:  whsterer  of  bacteria,  ^ilib  or  pyasitio  gen,  the  essential  prinelpiBof  which  is  a  revltatidng  ele- 
j  germs  may  bo  In  this  blo<Kl,  remain  wkh  full  life  and  vigor,  ment  very  readily  ab^rbed  by  the  blond,  and  appropriated 
I  M  in  the  ease  of  any  other  where  the  precaution  is  nut  by  tho  system,  in  the  same  wise  way  as  it  d  >es  other  lifo- 
jaken  to  dwtroy  thejk  vitality  l>y  piking.  Is  it  n^  clear,  ,  sustaining  atoms,  depositing  them  where  most  neeiied  to 
Uieroforo,  iha^lst.  There  is  no  life  prtociple  romaining  In  repair  damages,  or  supply  new  for  the  waste  material.  .\ll 
fresh  Mood  afler  It  enfora  tho  stomach.  Id.  it  carries  no  persons,  eitbur  among  the  afflicted  or  the  healthy,  desiring 
new  principle  or  virtue  dirccilv  into  the  Maid,  m.  hy  tran^  I  to  know  more  of  this  remarkable  agent  can  be  readily  graii- 
fuiion,  but  tuust  and  does  undergo  the  nositivciy  unavokl-  '  by  semiing  for  the  Brochure  on  Compound  Uxygen,  s 
able  proecu  of  digestion,  and,  thereforo,  is  no  other  than  so  I  v..ry  interesUng  b^k  of  two  hundr^  pages,  published  and 
much  firnd.  M.  It  carries  with  it  all  the  miero-parasitio  I  tent  free  by  mail  to  all  who  will  address  Drs.  Starkey  &  raleu, 
genus  which  it  had  previonsly  contained,  fth.  It  would  bo  ;  tie.  1529  Arch  street,  rbtlsdciphia,  Ps. 
far  more  innoxious  if  well  cooked  before  being  eaten,  and  { 

could  then  be  Improved  by  msslicaUon ;  and  licre  we  leave  No.  43.  “Albios,  January,  1886. 

the  reader  to  place  upon  tho  fresh-blood  treatment  their  .  lv-v.-.*  .  m  ,' 

own  oondemnaiion  i  I  •'•’'®  ea/arrH  for  about  ten  years,  steadily  gaining 

It  may  semn  unkind  to  thus  expose  the  fsllaclos  of  so  '  ®»  “*•  **1!  ®Wlgcd  to  give  up  my 

pretty  s  theory  for  the  core  of  Consd^lon  without  direct-  i  position  asdry-g.Hxlsclerk  1  ho  leading  physicians  said  th  .t 
liig  the  attention  to  any  more  plausible  treatment  for  the  i 

■  cure  of  so  fearful  a  scourge  if  it  U  be  true  that  Consumption  *"*\j^*i  badly  affected,  lie 

is  produced  by  a  living  vegetable  parasite-bacilli,  ^hkh  ;?»*<*  that  he  wiahed  he  could  give  me  s-. me  encouragement, 
thrives  only  where  it  can  find  nutril“e  material  suited  to  ‘'“i ‘1“™  ‘‘“w  V  ^  .  -  .v 

'  its  development,  yet  many  by  their  strong  vltsl  force  may  „  "  brilliant  pi^pect  ahead  I  resolved  to  try  the 

resist  sirf  reject  them.  He  thta  as  it  may.  it  U  an  uiwliii-  p>mp<>«nd  Oxygen  as  s  fast  ^rt.  s^  am  not  onlv  hanpy 
puled  fact  thit  wenerallv.  If  the  natient  ia  not  seen  reatored  *«!*  very  much_surprised_at  the  ix^k.  Can  fleep  all  nfght 
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“Careful,  Uor< !  If  'ou  b’eak  mama’s^ 
EDENIA  bottle  mama  will  never  forgive 
’ou,  Never!" 

LUMDBORG'S  PERFUME  EDERU. 

LUNDBORC’8  RHENISH  COLOCKE; 

rtjf'ti  rann^'t  obtain  LI  PERFl'MFA  AK1> 

ltHk>  »bM  €^LO^>iK  In  yomr  vicinHy,  anul  your  name 
nJtd  nfldt»Mt«»r  IV  (‘dUatto  tbe  maiiutncturrm.  YOl'NIe* 
LADR  A  C^Fri.Y',  SABnrrlny  Utt^U  New  York. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


The  efforts  which  are  put  forth  to  Improve  the 
homes  of  this  country  must  fail  to  secure  their  full 
effect  unless  they  succeed  in  inducing  the  house¬ 
keepers  to  use  Sapolio.  It  is  a  simple  but  useful 
article.  Those  who  fall  to  use  it  are  still  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  not  half  as  useful.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  it  a  thousand  t'mes  without  using  it  once.  If  you 
will  reverse  the  position  and  use  it  once  you  will 
praise  it  to  others  a  thousand  times.  We  have  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  convincing  the 
women  of  this  wide  country  that  their  labor  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  usingthe  solid  cake  of  house¬ 
cleaning  soap  known  as  Sapolio,  but  we  have  fallen 
short  of  our  ambition  if  we  have  failed  to  convince 
you. 


GOLD  HTDAL,  TASIS,  187t. 

BAKER'S 

^faiilllaGlocolate, 

Like  all  oor  cbocoiaiee,  la  pra. 
panxl  wU!i  Oic  grpaieel  care,  aad 
cooaUU  of  a  auperior  quality  cl 
cocoa  and  asgar,  Aaron  d 
pure  vaollla  bean.  Sirred  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  oa  confec- 
tiooery,  R  b  a  dclicioua  artlcls, 
and  to  bigbly  reooauncudcd  b/ 

I  tourtota.  _____ 

'  Sold  by  Oroaari  ararywlMra. 


f .  BAKER  &  00.,  Dorclieiter,  laiL 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

^  BAKER'S 


W  Warranted  abtolutely  pwro 
Caeo«,  from  which  the  ezeeas  of 
on  haa  been  removed.  It  haa 
timei  the  Mtrtngth  of  Coeoa  mixed 
with  Surch,  Arrowroot  orSngar, 
and  to  tberefon)  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  cotting  U$t  (Aon  one  cent  a 
i  tnp.  It  to  delleioae,  nourtohina, 
I  atreontbeDlnc,  eaaily  dlttealcd,  and 
Ladmirably  adapted  for  Invatlda  aa 
I  well  aa  for  pereona  in  health. 

*  IMd  by  tireoera  ererywlmre. 


V.  BAKER  A  00..  Oorcliester,  lass. 


NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

Hklf  «  century  mgo,  peaeeoger*  in  New  York  dueiring  to  ; 
go  to  Phlladelphin  took  tlie  uteemlioat  nt  the  foot  of  Broad-  , 
way,  near  Caitle  tiarden,  and  aA«r  a  few  bourn'  ride  landed  | 
at  Perth  Amboy,  where,  following  the  directioDi  of  their  \ 
tickets,  they  took  aoats  in  steam  oooobes.  The  only  entrance  i 
to  these  was  by  a  side  door,  and  each  coach,  in  form  and  | 
size  of  a  stage  eoaeb,  couM  accommodate  six  passengers  very  j 
oomfortabiy.  On  one  occasion  there  were  eleven  coaches  | 
on  the  train,  and  there  were  accommodations  fur  nearly  as  | 
many  as  is  now  furnished^  by  a  single  car.  But  as  some  pas-  i 
sengers  held  tickets  that  were  lettered  for  coaches  not  in  j 
tills  train,  and  there  ware  a  dozen  passengers  more  than 
the  eleven  coaches  could  conveniently  hold,  the  train  bad 
to  be  detained  until  a  couple  more  coaches  could  be  brought 
out  and  ooupled  with  the  others,  fur  there  were  no  telo- 
graplis  in  those  days,  and  the  dispatcher  at  Perth  Amboy 
could  receive  no  intimation  of  the  coaches  re<|uired  uniu 
the  arrival  of  tbe  boat  eontaining  the  posaengera.  It  was  , 
the  first  mail  train  of  that  day  from  New  York.  This  delay 
of  an  hour  was  quietly  submitted  to  as  uuavnidahle  and 
n<>cesaa*y,  and  it  appeared  as  if  there  oould  never  be  any 
improvement.  Then  there  was  but  one  train  per  day  each 
way. 

But  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  only  a  part  of  the  marks  | 
of  progress  In  the  sands  of  time.  The  departments  of  sci-  j 
nice  and  art  in  almost  every  branch  ahow  equal  advance. 
Id  that  of  medical  science  a  few  years  since  no  one  die.  j 
puted  the  oft-repeated  declaration,  “Coiisuin|>tiuQ  ia  Incur¬ 
able.’*  But  of  late  years  the  testimony  of  tbs  liest  living 
witnesses  attest  the  fact  that  with  them  the  ravages  of  this 
dread  destroyer  have  been  stayed,  and  health  and  strength  I 
again  restored.  The  following  is  an  interesting  story  in 
proof  of  this: 

“  RrsHroBD,  N.  Y, 

“  For  many  years  1  have  been  subject  to  a  cough,  iritA 
iK-riuieiuU  a'lnrit  of  eonpsjfion  and  infianuniUiim  qf  (hr  /unpz; 
but  with  eoiwtaut  care  and  a  goodly  amount  of  bard  bat- 
tlinii,  have  been  aide  to  hold  further  development  in  check, 

.  until  within  the  year  previous  to  using  the  Oxygen  remedy, 

;  when  the  vital  forces  became  so  weM  that  resistauce  was 
!  ouly  s  thing  of  the  past.  Hot  compressors,  mustard  plas¬ 
ters,  etc.,  only  gave  a  short-time  relief,  while  the  disea.se, 
pniper,  aeemed  to  gain  new  force  from  tbe  alight  obstructious 
It  had  thus  to  enoouuter. 

'*  I  had  giiwt  ftp  all  hapn  qf  meovrry,  deeming  it  only  a 
i|u<'stion  of  time  now  long  or  short  mv  stay  might  be,  when 
a  isipy  of  your  journal,  IlraUh  and  Li/r,  rame  to  me  through 
the  i^I.  Its  perusal  awakened  a  nelief  that  1  might  lie 
lieDefited,  if  not  cured,  by  this  Treatiiieut.  But  so  distant, 
vague  and  shadowy  had  life  become  tliat  1  couM  hardly  per- 
i  siiade  or  compel  myself  to  make  any  elfiirt  fur  recovery. 

“  /  hnd  a  rofking  cough  night  and  uuiming,  and  often  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  accoa^sisw'd  tciih  a  tearing  pain  under  the  right 
‘lumlder  blade.  The  right  lung  had  no  perceptible  action  in  ret- 
piration.  Sight  ttceaU  prufuie,  great  rma>-ialion :  circulaiign 
to  treak  that  the  blood  would  tcMle  m  the  hand*  and  under 
nailt,  giring  that  purp'e  hue  peculiar  to  ttrangulalion, 

“  When  !  ordered  my  first  supply  of  the  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  on  the  first  of  last  March,  I  had  but  faint  erpeetation  qf 
r'-maining  through  the  epring  time.  The  first  three  weeks  of 
treatment  made  no  perceptible  change  fur  the  l>etH-r,  but 
I  oontrallwise;  cough  waa  more  onntiiiuous;  expectoration  of 
a  more  disagreeable  character,  and  ulcerations  following  one 
alter  another  In  quick  suocesaion.  TheTreatinent  wasmith- 
fulty  followed,  and  tbe  first  evidenos  of  benefit  therefrom 
was  the  oecaeiunal feeling  of  hetpfulneu  that  trould  ame  Utte  the 
bright  Jlath  from  tom*  beautiful,  get  long  forguUen  dream. 

*'  Now,  having  nearly  used  the  second  supply,  I  find  my¬ 
self  competent  to  do  quite  a  little  light  work  about  house, 
walk  out  on  the  street  nearly  every  day,  and  do  maav  things 
1  had  long  been  unable  to  ao.  I  hare  imreoMd  in  jteeh,  cir- 
cuinlibn  it  healthful,  apitefUr  it  good,  I  tleep  welt.  Slid  eo*  tie 
on  Ihe  right  tide  andjiti  the  right  lung  meatoreidg  well.  It  is  | 
somewhat  heavy  and  sure  at  tunM  yet;  oongh  oontinuea,  but  ’ 
very  much  lessened,  and  expectoration  k-ss  object lonalile.  : 
lihall  send  for  another  supply  soon  as  i-onvenient.  with  full ! 
hope  sod  confidence  of  wtolly  dispelling  tb?  cough,  and  re- 
j  storing  the  lung  to  a  comparatively  healthy  o'lnditioii. 

I  “Mbs.  M.  HowsgB.”  ^ 

This  Coapound  Oxygen  has  s  history  wonderfiil  in  its 
way,  aud  worth  reading  by  every'wMiy  Those  life  is  worth 
preserving.  That  history  ia  embodied  in  s  very  iiiteresU 
log  two  hundred  page  treatise,  which  is  sent  by  mail  ou  , 
sppUcalloo.  Please  address  Drs.  Btarkey  A  Palen,  1329  Arch 
fiireet,  Philsdelphls,  Pa.  I 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  KANSAS. 

A  few  short  years  siD< o,  in  the  great  bazaar  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ef  the  old  Keystone,  a  young  lady  of  medium 
height,  bionde  hair,  bright,  winsome  face,  happy  affection¬ 
ate  dispoeitlon,  and  of  winsome  cheerfhl  manners,  might 
be  seen  daily  turning  over  tbe  ledger  foliea.  Though  a 
score  and  ten  years  bad  been  numbered  with  the  past,  no 
bangs  were  needed  to  hide  any  care-worn  furrows  on  that 
smooth  brow,  yet  unmarked  by  time  or  trouble. 

But  U.  S.  M.  waa  working  wires  for  a  new  line  of  life  for 
the  lady  bookkeeper.  A  gentleman  in  easy  life,  in  far  off 
Kansas,  was  permitted  to  occasionally  see  the  sparkling, 
interesting  letters  received  by  s  very  intimate  lady  friend, 
and  so  pleased  was  he  with  them  that  he  quietly  resolved  to 
take  an  eastern  trip,  and  announced  to  his  friend  that  If 
she  had  any  mmaagsa  to  send  to  any  of  her  friends  he 
a'ould  be  happy  to  deliver  them.  As  he  had  hoped,  he  re¬ 
ceived  among  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  tiU  eastern  journey.  A  few  days  after,  owing  to  his 
standing  and  frank,  manly  appearanee,  be  was  oordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  lady  and  her  family.  In  the  few  days  be 
remained  their  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimate  friend¬ 
ship. 

Another  year  roiled* around  and  Christmas  found  a  happy 
pair  in  her  new  Kansas  home.  Scarcely  two  years  bad  show¬ 
ered  its  cornucopia  of  blcasiugs  upon  them  when  the  hu.i- 
band  was  filled  with  fears  for  his  wife's  failing  health.  Ob, 
that  horrible,  interminabie  cough!  cough!  ooughl,.  Every 
night  without  intemilnion,  wbeu  the  midnight  hours  would 
be  enjoyed  by  others  in  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  sit  up  tormented  with  thst  incessant  cough¬ 
ing  for  two  or  more  hours.  Gradually  she  became  thinner. 
One  drug  after  another  was  recommended  and  tried.  Tlie 
liest  phyician  in  tbe  city  was  consulted,  without  relief,  with¬ 
out  benefit. 

At  last  it  was  determined  to  revisit  the  home  of  their 
birth;  thecityof  (iprest medical  renown.  Arrivingin  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  stopping  with  a  relative,  a  trial  of  tbe  world- 
wiile  and  justly  celebrated  Compound  Oxygen  was  recom¬ 
mended.  Ho  earaestly  was  it  smiken  of  that  they  decided 
to  go  to  the  office,  No.  1829  Arch  itreet,  and  have  her  case 
examined,  and,  if  advised  there,  to  take  a  treatment.  The 
doctor  said  the  ease  was  a  very  oomiiion  and  simple  bron¬ 
chial  affection,  and  recommended  the  Compound  Oxygen 
inhalation.  An  office  Treatment  was  taken,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  temporary  home.  To  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  lioth,  she  had  no  coughing  spell  that  following 
night;  tbe  first  ceaeatiem  from  couf^ing  fur  a  w  hole  night 
fur  many  months.  Ho  delighted  were  they,  that  the  next 
day  another  treatment  was  taken,  which  was  followed  by 
a  continuous  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  Hhe  ct'ukl  hardly 
lielieve  the  chanm  real,  so  like  a  dream  it  seensed.  But 
there  were  the  facts;  no  other  medicines  were  used.  A 
Home  Treatment  wss  at  once  purchased  and  the  directions 
strictly  oliserved  for  tbe  following  three  weeks.  The  rough 
never  relumed.  “I  sm  so  thtnkful,**  she  often  excisimed. 
Hhe  commenced  to  regain  flesh  and  strength,  and  at  the  end 
ol  that  time  they  returned  to  their  Kansas  home  wonder¬ 
fully  delighted  with  the  result  of  their  eastern  trip  and  at 
the  success  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  -Is  she  is 
DOW  an  acknowledged  patient  of  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  any 
one  desiring  a  eorroboratiou  of  the  above  fa^  or  wisliing 
to  receive  a  book  of  ‘iOO  pages,  replete  with  interesting  in¬ 
formation  and  an  account  of  mindredaof  cases  of  dilferent 
chroiiio  diseases  relieved  and  cured  by  this  treatment,  can 
have  it  sent  free  by  sending  to  theirnddreaa.  No.  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

j  IT  HAS  DONE  MORE  THAN  YOU 
PROMISED. 


"ArBBSTiLLK,  Mo.,  Feb.  26, 18M. 

Gebti.emek:— On  August  22,1878,  you  sent  to  me  one 
Hume  Treatment.  It  was  faithfully  used.  At  the  end  I  re¬ 
ported — ‘  It  has  done  more  than  you  promiaed.’  After  more 
than  a  year  to  watch  the  cas&  let  me  aay,  the  cough  it  cured 
— there  is  hardly  a  hint  of  sufToeation,  and  that  very  aeldom, 
and  the  general  health  it  better  than  for  flfig-fiee  geart. 

“  Bbv.  Gkobgk  Wblis." 

O  “Tbeke  Haute,  Mo.,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

**Ta  me,  Compound  Oxygen  baa  proved  a  wonderful  boon. 
Money,  I  think,  in  any  anioiinL  could  not  hire  me  to  re¬ 
ceive  bimk  what  tbe  Compouud  (mygen  has  removed.  Tbe 
result  of  the  experiment  with  Compound  Oxygen  in  (or 
about)  1878  seemed  so  very  strange  and  really  wonderful. 

**  Key.  Geobob  Weixs." 


mm 


fIFTT  TRAM  RRPORR  THI  Pf RlIC  a|>on  tliclr esoellenoe  alone  bave  attaiiie<l  n» 
RNPOBCHAaRR  PRR-RMlifENCR,  which  eaUblUtieetbek..  UnBeqtiane4l  in 
TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABILITY. 
WarereMMJ  lit  nilh  Areaae,  New  Torkt  tR4  R  MR  Rattlaere  It.,  Baltimore. 
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Pearline 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 

One  touch  of  the  flneer  ehoold  prodnce  any  character 
need  by  the  operator  of  a  writlDf;-ii»a<'hine ;  luetniments 
that  fail  to  acoompli.'h  tbiram  defleient,  and  do  not 
fully  meet  the  neceMlty  that  brought  them  forth. 
Timm  facte  are  aelf-evident. 

The  No.  2  **  Caliifraph  ’’  ia  the  only  writing  aa- 
cliina  that  toliy  ecoiiomizee  time  ahd  laitor,  aad  eona- 
omr  nf  time  and  labor  la  the  heat  reaaoa  we  know  for 
eollciUng  trade. 

10,000  “  Calignphe  ”  are  In  daily  ua. 

We  pnblleh  400  lettera  from  prominret  men  and  Anna 
which  are  conTincing. 

For  apecimene,  ete.,  addraea 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

//A/C  r/rOXl>,  CONy. 

New  York  (MHeo,  237  Broadway. 


is  an  article  that  eyery  house¬ 
keeper,  rich  or  poor,  should  pos¬ 
sess.  Its  superiority  to  soap 
for  all  Washing,  Bleaching  and 
Cleansing  purposes  is  established 
beyond  dispute,  and  those  who 
neglect  to  test  its  value  are 
deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  of  the  age.  'Sold 
by  all  gnrocers,  but  beware  of 
counterfeits.  See  that  the  pack¬ 
age  bears  the  name  of  JAMES 
PYLE,  New  York. 


Like  all  oar  rhooolatea,  la  pre. 
pared  with  the  groMeat  care,  and 
oooalata  of  a  auperlor  quality  of 
cocoa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 
pore  vaoHIa  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  eonfec- 
tioaorjr,  H  is  a  delicious  article, 
and  ia  highly  recommended  by 
hOnrlals.  _ 

8oM  by  Oraean  arorywhan. 

¥.  BIEEB  &  CO.,  Ourdiejter,  lau. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  1871. 
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STOPPED  CROWING. 


A  short  time  ago,  while  roriaitiug  tbeold  tramping  grouadi 
of  early  youth,  in  the  Buckeyo  State,  we  clianced  to  stand 
upon  the  celebrated  watcrsbod  tliat  diriilcs  the  rainfall,  by 
sending  a  part  northward,  joining  with  other  tributaries  of 
the  Cuyahoga,  and,  passing  Forest  City,  is  lost  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Krie,  and  the  other  part,  taking  the  opposite  direc- 1 
tion,  hurries  on  to  the  romantic  Tuscarawas,  and  after  a 
much  lunger  route  outers  the  Ohio,  secure  in  its  destina*  i 
tion  to  mingle  with  the  current  of  the  “  Father  of  waters."  I 
The  first  to  tumble  and  foam  in  the  sublime  Niagara,  while 
the  Bceoud  performs  its  share  of  forming  the  quiet  gulf 
stream,  passing  within  a  respectful  distance  of  the  ‘ihorw 
of  either  continent,  r 

As  we  faced  westward,  the  City  of  Massillon  was  far  in  , 
the  disunce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuscarawas,  and  we  ro- ! 
fl<ctcd  how  changed  this  little  city,  scarce  half  a  century 
ago,  was  one  of  the  groat  wheat  and  corn  markets  of  the 
great  and  growing  West.  In  the  months  of  September  and 
Octolicr  could  be  seen,  coming  from  ait  directions,  canraa-  ’ 
covered  wagons,  drawn  by  sturdy  farm  teams,  all  well  laden 
with  grain,  and  all  drawn  to  one  common  centre.  Along 
the  roads  leading  to  the  three  or  four  granaries  alongside 
of  the  canal,  stood  these  wagons  with  their  iiaticnt  teams, 
glad  of  a  rest,  awaiting  tlicir  turn  wlicii  their  load  of  grain 
would  be  weighed  and  their  empty  bags  counted  and  safely 
deposited  under  the  board  seal  in  the  wagon,  and  the  driver  | 
or  owner,  with  bis  crisp  “Ohio  Stale  hank  bills"  in  his. 
pocket,  would  proceed  to  unhitch  bis  tram,  load  them  to 
the  tail  of  his  wagon,  and  give  the  hungry  burses  the  dosen  j 
golden  ears  and  bundle  of  sweet  bay  that  had  been  brought ' 
along  fur  the  purpose.  Not  till  this  was  dune  did  ho  pro-  | 
tend  to  pull  out  the  little  lumkct  of  cold  chickeu,  large  sUco 
of  bread  and  butler,  and  rich  apple  pic,  tliat  the  thoughtful 
farm  wife  at  home  bad  provided,  and  commence  to  aatiafy  * 
bis  own  hunger.  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  question,  j 
which  enjoyed  tbclr  meal  the  most?  It  was  evident  that : 
the  lung  drive  in  the  fresh  autumn  air  had  so  sharpened  ! 
their  appetites  that  neither  nsiuired  a  second  invitation;! 
nor  did  they  stop  to  Inquire  if  anything  better  could  bare ' 
been  provided.  j 

Now  bow  changed!  By  the  numerous  railroads  cutting 
the  State  in  every  direction,  a  score  or  uiore  of  grain  depots 
arc  brought  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  farmer.  The 
grain  depots  along  the  canal  in  this  quaint  old  town,  which 
were  considered  very  largo  buildinijs  in  their  day,  have  now  [ 
fallen  into  decay.  No  lunger  arc  seen  the  periodical  busy  ; 
seasons  of  spring,  with  its  bulky  but  light  loads  of  well ! 
roiled  but  half  washed  fleece,  and  autumn,  with  its  heavier 
and  less  costly  load  of  grain.  The  Sunday  of  half  a  century 
ago  was  scarcely  less  quiet  thau  the  common  every  day  as¬ 
pect  of  this  city. 

As  we  were  thinking  of  the  changes  that  the  whirligig 
of  time  produces,  our  mind  w  as  suddenly  diverted  into  an¬ 
other  cbauncl.  There  pavH-d  by  us  on  the  road  a  group  of 
children.  Among  them  was  one  pointed  out  to  us  as  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest.  She  w  as  tho  Mualkwt  in  the  gniup,  scarcely 
over  thirty  inches. 

“You  would  hardly  think,”  said  a  friend  who  was  with 
us,  “  that  the  least  one  in  that  group  is  the  oldest." 

AVo  answered,  “  That  can  liardly  ho  possible,  for  there  are 
one  or  two  who  ap|>eur  well  advanced  in  their  teens.” 

Imagine  our  surprise  when  informed  that  the  little  lady 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  The  cause  was  thus  explained. 
Her  parents  were  old  residents  of  Massillon.  When  she 
was  about  two  years  old  she  had  been  given  sugar  ma]>le 
water  to  drink  from  wooden  troughs,  hewed  out  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  spring  her  mother  had  cuiumeuced  her 
pn-parations  to  make  soap.  She  bad  set  her  lye  tub  and  | 
was  running  oSt  the  lye  into  one  of  these  snpir  troughs.  | 
In  her  absence  her  little  daughter  seeing  the  pretty  lye,  ^ 
and  wanting  a  drink,  managed  to  drink  pretty  freely  of  it,  j 
and  was  drinking  of  it  when  her  mother  found  her.  It 
MM>n  producH-d  ounvulsious.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  but 
did  nut  arrive  fur  Mime  time.  The  child  sort  ived  and  grad¬ 
ually  recovered  liealth,  but  never  see-med  to  grow  in  height  ^ 
or  any  way  physically.  Owing  to  her  aUe,  she  has  always  ' 


a-ssociatod  with  those  near  her  own  stature.  Like  the  city 
she  lives  in,  she  liad  stoppeil  growing.  It  .teemed  evident 
that  the  drinking  of  that  lye  had  made  this  greet  change 
in  her  nature,  and  prevented  the  deposit  of  animal  matter 
so  natural  to  the  growing  child. 

If  this  he  true,  why  not  the  couiiUirpart  he  e<|ually  tmeT 
Why  may  nut  the  use  of  certain  agencies  sometimes  so 
change  an  abnormal  condition  as  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  human  organism,  that  may 
have  been  unnaturally  checked? 

A  lady  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  gives  this  remarkable  account 
of  her  daughter  Florence: 

“May  12, 1886. 

“fhr  /cur  yeart  tke  right  Jnnt  vat  thorirr  than  the  other,  anii  [ 
ITS  Aare  had  her  to  vear  a  fork  thne.  Within  two  weeks  past  i 
we  have  found  the  liniiie  at  the  feet  to  he  of  the  same 
len^h;  have  bought  the  ordinary  shoes,  and  she  walks  as  ' 
well,  and  even  better,  titan  during  the  latter  part  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  high  shoes.  W’hethcr  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen  I  cannot  say;  bat  it  certainly  lookt  to  be. 
Her  general  health  is  much  improved  from  the  autumn,  > 
when  she  began  the  Treatment.  Others,  learning  of  the 
benefit  our  daughter  has  received,  are  inquiring  partieu-  : 
larly  about  it.  It  has  greatly  helped  her,  and  greater  re-  | 
suits  may  yet  be  seen  in  her  case.  Now,  in  her  growing 
condition,  is  the  time  to  test  this  renovating  treatment.  I 
Flossie  certainly  seems  better,  and  there  is  mure  eiiconrage-  I 
ment  concerning  her  than  for  years  past.  ! 

“Her  improvement  is  one  of  marked  interest  to  those  I 
who  have  known  tier  in  the  past.  t>bc  feels  so  well  site  ! 
sometimes  feels  she  does  not  need  to  use  it  longer;  but  in  , 
these  developing  yean  greater  benefit  may  be  hers.  Other 
firms  are  starting  up  in  the  same  line,  and  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  circulars  from  tiiem,  but  I  shall  continue  with  the 
one  in  whom  I  hare  so  mu^  confidence.” 

The  following  give  evidence  of  the  vitalizing  power  of  the 
ComiKiuud  Oxygen,  that  are  os  wonderful  as  they  are  true. 
All  testimoiiiaU  pulilished  in  reference  to  the  C'ompoiinil 
tixvgen  are  genuine,  and  all  inquiries  as  to  the  names  and  ; 
addresaes  of  the  writers  will  be  promptly  given,  upon  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  same. 

(2  J.,  2C4.)  “  Norwich,  Kansas,  August  30, 1886. 

“  I  wish  tossy  to  you  that  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  I'hail  a  cough  and  very  sore  breast,  and  niy 
cough  last  winter  and  summer,  two  years  luo,  growing  slowly  : 
worse  ail  the  tiaie,  I  sent  for  a  Hume  Treatment  of  your 
C'oiuimuiid  Oxygen.  It  helped  me  very  much  but  did  not  i 
cure  me,  and  my  cough  which  was  almost  cured  reniaiiietl  ■ 
easy  all  winter  anti  last  summer  and  then  grew  worM>  last  ' 
winter  and  last  spring,  and  thissummer  about  June  1,  I  sent  . 
after  another  botttleof  Compiund  Oxygen,  and  havesime 
taken  about  one-half  of  it.  I  do  not  take  it  now  bec-ause  I 
don't  cough  nod  «-ben  I  say  this  I  mean  that  1  don't  cough  any. 

“If  this  will  cause  some  other  nervous,  weak,  flat-breasted,  < 
scrawny  fellow  to  try  your  ('ompound  Oxygen,  1  will  be  ; 
amply  repaid  fur  iny  time  of  writing  this  letter. 

“  This  will  surely  surprise  you  a  little  and  the  result  of  . 
your  treatment  has  certainly  surprised  me.  My  mind  was  ; 
always  made  up  to  die  of  consumption  and  my  folks  all  i 
tliougbt  I  would,  eventually.  Sow  J  cough  at  much  at  a  ' 
wooden  man,”  ' 

(6S.,422.)  ”  Lancaster,  Wn.,  Oct.  4, 1886. 

“It  is  some  time  since  I  finished  the  Compound  Oxygen 
TroatmenL  I  thought  it  beet  to  wsit  awhile  before  writing, 
that  I  might  know  at  least  niy  prosit  as  to  health.  I  am  ; 
certainly  able  to  report  favorshly.  I  had  a  time  of  fever  with 
a  bad  cough  in  July,  which  may  nave  been  produced,  in  part. 


at  least,  by  a  little  exposure  on  an  excessively  hot  day.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  thought  I  was  gradually  but  constantly  improving,  i 
wUb  a  few  exceptional  days  or  nights;  and  so  it  has  con-  ! 
tinued.  I  am  in  much  Ix'tter  bcaltn  than  I  was  a  year  ago, 
and  two  years  ago,  loo.  I  may  be  feebler;  that  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  I  think  that  I  acted  rea- 
Honahly  in  sending  for  the  Compound  Oxygen,  thongh  my 
l>bysician,  who  is  a  skillful  M.  1>.,  gave  me  no  encourage- 
iiieut  to  do  so,  nor  did  my  kind  friends  with  whom  I  live. 
But  the  testimony  of  T.  ti.  Arthur  was  good  evidence,  and 
others  that  were  alMiut  tko  same  as  personal  acquaiutancee. 
Yet  for  reasons  sutlicient  I  would  not  have  sent  for  it  if  it 
had  not  lieen  the  wish  of  my  wife.  To  look  hack  on  the  past,  . 
it  seems  as  if  we  might  have  seen  that  her  last  days  on  earth 
were  near;  and  yet  in  two  particulars  she  testified  to  being 
benefited.  The  soreness  in  her  mouth  was  hedled,  and  she 
rested  better  at  night  until  just  before  her  departure.  In 
her  seveuty-euventh  year  shg  debited.  Her  time  had  come.  i 
I  am  told  that  there  are  several  itersous  here  older  than  1 
am,  and  yet  we  read  and  hear  of  deaths,  sudden  or  from  lin-  I 
geriug  diseases,  and  most  of  them  much  below  my  age."  J 
This  Compound  Oxygen  has  a  history  wonderful  in  its 
way,  and  worth  reading  by  everybody  whose  life  is  worth 
preserving.  That  history  is  embodied  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  two-hundred  page  treatise,  which  is  sent  by  mail  on 
application.  Please  sddress  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

NEW -YORK  LIFE  INSTRANCE  CO 

OFFICE  :  346  &  348  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


JA.lSrXJA.R.'V  1,  1887. 

Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1886 . $63,519,618.00 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums  . 

LrsA  deferred  premiums  Janua^  1,  . .  87H,1H1.05 — 1^15, 507, 94)r>.04 

Interest  and  rents,  etc.  (including  realized  gains  on  Sc* 

curities  sold) .  .  4,157,7^^0.42 

Lc&ft  InicFcst  accrued  January  1,  .  435,284.18—  3,722,502.24— ^13,230,44>8.28 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

ly'tae,  by  death.  indudinE;  reversionary  additions  to  same  . . ift 

Kndowments,  m.'<iured  and  discounted,  including  reversionary  additions  to  same 

dividends,  annuities,  and  purchased  policies . 

Total  Paid  Policy-hoiders . '. . . .  ^,G-7,-l)O.U9 

Taxes  and  re-insurances  .  . 

ConimisMons,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians'  fees .  ! 

OAfice  and  law  expenses,  sAarics,  advertisiog,  printing,  &c . 


>i:,7."»7.03.'>.97 

.5.5<»,07r>.01 

4,311,119.11 

l>4.3,14‘.i.84 

2,5•J9,357..^7 

.5-d:i,<r7'2.30— $1 0,923,402.80 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . ^^lOSSiSO.*).  13 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  bonds  and  stocks  (market  value,  843.124,- 

273.88) . .  .  39,.VJ2.443.99 

Real  Estate  ..  .  .  (1,839,974.22 

Bunds  and  Mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for 
l)>14.0(HI,<NKt  aiad  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional 

coHateral  security)  .  . 1. '1,228, 77.5.00 

Tempnrar}-  laians  (market  value  ot  securities  held  as  collateral,  iJCi.OI  2,74 1 ) .  4,4.50,000.00 
*Luaiu  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these  policies 

amounts  to  over  il<2,0<MMha»)  ..  .  408,019.44 

‘(Quarterly  and  *mu-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  m 

January  1,  1887 .  !,(«!, tRMl.l.'S 

'  Pmniiiins  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  ('Die 
Reserve  on  these  policies,  uicluded  in  1  labilities,  is  estimated  at 

¥1,0.50,0(8)) .  040.437.14 

Agents' balances .  I01,!MI.5.31 

Accrued  Interest  on  investments,  Januarx-  1,  lK87 .  4i-0. 497.10- 

Market  value  of  Becuritiej  over  ooct  on  Companj'i  books  . 

*  A  (ictattevi  %x  boluh*  >4  uem«.  »iU  jk  ;  .>ni(>atty  tbe  umiaJ  iiiiiiuaI  rr)<urt  <1  w  >th 

Uic  iNMW^ice  lX7)»4nu»c^ni  of  till  5U.itc  wf  Ytnk. 

CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1887,  -  -  -  S75, 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jaoimry  1,  1887 .  $202.3  lt<.43 

Reported  kisses,  awaiting  proof,  Ike  . .  .  3.5.5.02.5.28 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  nut  presented) .  37,*'‘.KI.7U 

Annuities  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for)  .  .  9,318.74 

Reserved  for  re-insumnee  on  existing  policies ;  participating  insurance  at  4  per 
cent  (Carlisle  net  premium ;  non-participating  at  .5  per  cent  Carlisle  net 

premium .  02,.5‘2.5,.599.00 

Reserved  fur  contingent  lialiilitics  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund, 

January  I,  IHXO.  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent  reserve 

on  existing  poheics  of  that  class. . $3,1  '23,74 ‘2.77 

Additiun  to  the  Fund  during  1880 .  1,320,.VI<I.09 

DF.DUCrr—  $4,444,273.46 

Returned  to  Tontine  poiicy-holders  during  the  year  on  ma¬ 
tured  Tontines .  .  2(’»7, 848.21 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1,  1887 .  4,170.42.">.25 

Reserved  for  premiums  p:^  in  advance .  33,720.72 


Divisible  Surplus  (Company’s  Standard) .  8,080,527.95 

$75,421,453.37 

Bnrpltu  by  Nevr  Tork  State  Standard,  at  4%  per  ct,  (inoloding  Tontine  Fond).  .816,648,319.53 
From  the  undivided  surpias  of  $8,Um0,527.2.5  the  Board  of  Tmatees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dfeiilcn.l  to 
participatiag  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contnlmtiim  to  surplus  available  on  settlemei't  of  aext  annual  premium. 

Deatb-clatnw  paid.  Income  from  Interest.  Insurance  in  force.  Cash  Assets. 

1882,  $1,955,292  1882,  $2,798,018  Jan.  1,  1883,  $171,415,097  Jan.  1,  1883,  $50,800496 

1883,  2.263.092  1883.  2.712.863  **  1884,  198,746.043  “  1884,  55,542.902 

1884  ,  2.257.175  1884,  2.971,624  “  1885,  229,382.586  “  1885,  59.283.753 

1885,  2.999,109  1885.  3,399,069  “  1886,  259.674,500  “  1886,  66.864.321 

1886,  2,757,035  1886,  3,722,502  “  1887,  304.373,540  “  1887,  75.421,453 

Number  of  polioiee  iuned  daring  the  year,  22,087.  Buka  suumod,  886,178,284. 


XRV'STKKS  I 

WJI.  H.  APPLETON,  JOH.N  CLAKUN,  EDWAKl)  M.IRTIN,  WK.  L.  8TROXO. 

WILLIAM  n.  BEERS,  ROBERT  R  0(»LUN8,  KlC'HAKl)  MOsKR,  ALEX.  STUDWELL, 

WILUAH  A.  BtXITH.  R  SO'DAII  OR.4NT,  UEOKUE  H.  POTTS,  HESRV  TrOx. 

Hox.  BE.V.I.  H.  BRISTOW,  ELIAS  R  HIOOI.NS.  C.  C.  BALDWIN,  AK(.  HI3ALD  H.  WKU^L 

HENRY  BOWEKS,  WALTER  H.  LEWIS,  JOHN  N.  STEARNS,  LOOMIS  L.  WHITE. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Pmident 

THBODOKE  H.  BANTA  Cashier.  HENRY  TUCK.  Vica- President 

D  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vice-President 
A  HDNTINOTON,  IL  D.,  Medical  Director.  SUFDS  W.  WEEKS,  Aciuare. 


) 


’TIS  NOTHING  BUT  AN  ADVERTISE-! 

MENT.  i 

Who  Cakes  to  Keab  it, 

Tb(t  pablie  are  un<ler  the  impre-'iioD,  that  it  is  the  coan- 
mon  praetire  of  manf  proprielon  of  I’atent  MeiUcinea  to 
manufacture  their  testimonials  aud  interviews  as  well  as 
goods,  and  often  one  is  shout  as  reliable  and  as  near  the 
truth  of  their  represontatious  as  the  other. 

As  an  Instance  9j/r«pon>t  this,  U  *ss  related,  that  in  a 
large  city,  reeently,anAdvortlslnit  Agent  waavisited  by  one 
of  the  proiiriutora  of  a  new  liottlea  remedy,  with  a  peenliar 
trade-niarh,  and  ottered  a  large  advertisement,  to  insert  in 
aselerted  number  of  ptt|>eraorer  the  country.  The  arlver- 
tisement  oontaiiied  many  astonUhiug  testimonials,  signetl 
with  names  haring  long,  high  sounding  tltles^ppendM  to 
them. 

The  Advertisina  Agents  asked  if  these  testimonials  were 
bomi  fide,  and  would  the  persons  named  answer  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  them? 

“  Oh,  no,”  was  the  repW ;  “  they  are  iletitlous,  like  all  such 
testimonials  are.  But  that  makes  no  ditterenee:  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  fur  that,  and  are  willing  to  iny  your  pnoe  for  your 
work  according  too<jBtract.” 

“  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  do  that  kind  of  business.” 

“  Why,  sin,  you  advertise  fur  a  popular  firm  in  this  city, 
whojprote<'t  tneir  goods  by  their  trade-mark  f 

“laat  is  very  true;  but  we  know  that  every  testimonial 
they  offer  and  we  publish  is  genuiua  aud  the  writers  can  be 
reaped  and  their  statemeuta  can  all  be  verified.’’ 


monUd  published  by  that  ttnu  or  caused  to  bo  printed  by  j 
them,  but  what  was  written  by  the  patient,  or  for  them,  by  ; 
their  relative  or  friend,  as  represented  by  the  testimonial ; ! 
and  tUs  truth  la  easily  substantiated  hy  writing  to  the  firm  ; 
of  Ora.  Htarkey  A  Palen,  and  requesting  the  name  and  p^  ; 
oSoe  address  of  any  one  of  a  particular  testimonial.  The  ' 
fullowlDg  were  written  by  the  well-known  Kditor  of  the  ' 
”  tktc  SoM,"  published  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  who  ran  i 
Touch  fur  t^ir  correctness: 

(2  W.,  IMJ  *  RiBMixon.tM,  Ala.,  Not.I,  1886. 

"mar  .virs;— People  who  are  alliieted  with  disease  and  j 
are  diuMised  to  resort  to  your  great  remedy,  naturally  do-  . 
sire  to  know  if  ita  cures  are  lasting.  ! 

"  In  my  own  case,  my  experience  is  very  satisfcetory.  i 
I  had  d§me)ma  forqrer  ten  years,  whk-h  for  sik  years  de- ; 
generatM  into  a  mart  painful  and  aistrrssing  form.  1  could  [ 
no  relief  from  the  usual  remedies,  but  was  yermamentij/ 
realored  It  ktaUk  by  one  months’  use  of  the  Oxygen. 

”  Mr.  C.  A.  Gibson,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  was  induced  by  me  : 
some  two  years  ago  to  use  f'ouipuund  Oxygen.  He  had  for  ; 
several  years  suflered  from  cataTrA,  kradache,  etc.,  and  was  ! 
greatly  reduced  in  health  and  atrenrth.  He  found  speedy  | 
relief  and  permanent  cure.  1  am  toM  that  be  is  to-day  the  j 
vi-ry  picture  of  good  health.  I 

”  My  brother  had-Bome  yean  ago,  aaevere  attack  of  Aslhsto.  j 
It  returiind  overr  ikll,  aud  for  two  moutha  or  more  be  auf- 
fered  severely.  In  Hoptimber  last  he  waa  again  attacked,  i 
but  resorted  to  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  In  two  weeks 
was  completely  relieved. 

“Anotber  Instance  of  the  wondcrfiil  remedial  power  of 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ERA. 

From  the  ffannu  CUy  Iiei>ar  Orfumser,  Deeouibor  11, 1886: 

“This surely  is  an  age  of  science.  In  every  dcuartraent 
of  human  endeavor  advancement  crowns  the  maron  of  man. 
But  in  no  department  of  science  have  such  graud  discoveries 
crowned  human  effort  as  in  the  search  h  r  healtlk  The  first 
grand  step  in  advance  was  from  the  ukl  school  of  hit-or-miss 
experimental  dosing  to  the  new  science  of  Homcropathy. 
Kluctricity  then  advanced  still  another  step  toward  universal 
health,  and  mineral  springs  i-anie  near  washiug  away  all 
human  ailments.  But  tbt*  crowning  attainment  of  the 
healing  art  has  been  reached  in  the  discovery  of  that 
wonderful  remedy,  Compound  Oxrgen.  prepared  t>y  bn. 
Starker  A  Palen.  1529  Arch  street,  l‘tiiladelpb''a,  Pa. 

“  This  wonderrul  remetly  is  not  a  drug,  but  is  a  eumponnd 
of  the  great  rltaibring  pnncinle  of  nature— Oxygen.  It  is 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  where  It  comes  into  contact  with  the 
blood,  purifying  it  and  reanimating  the  whole  being.  The 
physical  ettect  of  the  inhalation  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
IiiD^and  the  ehemiral  ettbet  is  bealiug,  ■uothiug,  and  re¬ 
vivifying.  For  all  tbniat  and  lung  diseases,  except  the  rery 
la^t  stages  of  consumption,  this  triumph  of  science  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  cure.  Catarrh,  bronehilhseto.,are  treated  with  uiarrel- 
ous  success.  For  all  kinds  of  nerrous  exhaustion  nothing 
can  equal  It.  The  inhalation  of  llte  Compound  Oxygen  nut 
onlv  burns  out  the  impurities  of  the  blood  aud  lieals  and 
builds  np  the  lan«,  but  It  electrifies  the  nerreceutres  and 
nourishes  the  brain  and  the  spinal  ganglia  nerve  centres 
into  renewed  rigor. 

“In  connection  with  the  inhalation  they  hare  a  preparo- 


action  of  inhalatioa.  This  aimtbes,  tones  up  and  reririllcs 
the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

“  By  inducing  a  normal  action  of  all  the  organs,  especially 
of  the  stomach,  lirer,  and  kidnrrs,  then  sending  the  pure 
reritalUed  blood  couriingtbrougli  the  reins,  with  the  nerve 
eentrea  all  electrified,  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  reaches 
the  very  basU  of  a  man’s  eonstitutlon  and  makes  of  him  a 
new  creature. 

“  For  woaien  suffering  from  nerrous  prostration,  orer- 
anxiety,  worry  and  work,  for  business  men  over- taxed  and 
threatened  with  paralysis,  for  professionid  men  who  find 
their  nerre  force  tailing,  for  these  especially  this  wonderful 
treatment  opens  a  new  life  and  adds  years  of  happiness  and 
usefulness.” 

Her.  J.  B.  Piadt,  late  Asaiatant  State  Superintendent  of 
Wlaoonsin,  wrote: 

(E..  488.)  “  Madisok,  Wi».,  March  31, 1881. 

"  I  had  been  troubled  many  years  with  *  Clergriaan's’  sore 
throat:  and  after  a  serere  attack  of  influent,  the  u|>|>er 
part  ^  the  lungs  was  left  very  tender  and  Irritable,  md  / 
«nu  sMiprd  It  £*i*l  ra/irWy  fnm  utimg  mp  roves  la  ythHe 
serrMv  and  snffered  much  Inconvenience  htsides.  Afierafwo 


“Another  Instance  of  the  wonderftil  remedial  power  of 
Compound  Oxygen  will,  I  hope,  jro  Air  towards  satisfring 
pubile  confidence  in  it.  Hr.  >1.  B.  Ward,  one  of  the  oldest 
eiUaena  of  Colnmbus,  Mias.,  has  for  mure  than  thirty  vears 
Iwen  a  autterer  from  rkeawnitie  goal  in  ita  most  painful  form. 
He  was  sub^-t  to  attacks  whieli  confined  him  to  his  bed  for 
months,  sad  for  weeks  at  a  time  sullUred  the  most  excni- 
.  i.tinj  ((•in.  During  one  of  these  attacks,  in  July  last, 
whea  be  bod  given  up  all  hoiw,  and  frequently  said  that 


whea  be  bod  given  up  all  ho|ie,  and  frequently  said  that 
death  was  prelm-able  to  such  a  life  of  pain  and  suflhring,  I 
induced  him  to  use  Compound  Oxygen,  and  with  very  fine 
effeet.  He  improved  quite  rapidly  anil  waa  soon  rellevol 
from  pain:  he  was  able  to  sleep  at  night  and  hit  appetite 
returned. 

“Tlie  disease  may  not  be  extirpated  from  his  system,  but 
ha  has  been  wonddrfUlly  benefiud,  and  Is  to-dar  one  of  the 
most  entboslastlc  bellerers  in,  and  advocates  or  Compoitnd 
Oxygen  in  eur  country.” 

“BrnMiMOHAM,  Ala.,  Nov.  18, 1886. 

“I  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  ColumbuL  Miss.,  and  , 
while  there  learned  that  rour  patient,  Mr.  B.  B.  Ward, quite 
80  vears  old,  is  In  fine  bealtfi  and  attending  daily  to  hU 
liuslDaas  with  all  the  ener^of  a  man  of  thirty,  ^mneh 
for  Compound  Oxygen!  This  is  w  most  remarkable  case. 
Mr.  Ward  has  been  suffbring  terribly  for  over  thirty  years 
with  cfinnvlc  rfictisvufiofwvU,  Hisorms,  knees,  feet, etc., dur¬ 
ing  an  attaek  Would  swell  to  mure  than  doiiiiia  their  natural 
sii^and  hia  sufferings  foi  weeks  at  a  time,  night  and  day, 
were  si  mply  terrible.  Medicine  did  him  no  good.  He  hM 
to  lie  and  suffer  till  an  attack  ran  its  course.  A  few  months 
ago  I  induced  him  to  try  Compound  Oxynm  and  it  acted 
splendidly.  He  began  to  improve;  pain  left,  sleep  came, 
and  be  soon  became  strong  enough  to  return  to  his  business, 
lie  la  said  to  be  looking  better  than  for  many  years,  and  is  < 
‘'ortoinly  in  better  bMtii  than  in  thirty  years!  1  have 
'■sen  gruUy  surprised  at  this  result,  for  I  had  no  idea  that 
Oimpound  Oxygen  wguld  do  little  more  than  relieve  bis 
|sUn.  Mr.  Wara  Is  now  an  enthnsiaatie  bellerer  in  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  and  talks  it  upon  all  oocaatons. 

“  I  propoM  to  keep  up  my  work  for  Componnd  Oxygen  in 
this  way  all  my  lifo,  for  it  restored  mr  h^th  and  tkat  of 
my  motMr.  “W,  11.  WoRTiiutOTO.x.” 


months’  use  of  the  remedy  restored  my  roice  and  lungs 
completely,  and  greatly  improred  my  general  health.  I  feel  ' 
it  my  duty,  theiwfore,  to  liear  testimony  to  its  good  effects. 
Ikatt  vailed  for  Hrae.  to  letl  Ikt  permanence  the.  benefit  re-  : 
eeiped,  amt  earn  tap  Ikal  during  Ike  pool  tevrrt  teinler  I hare  been  | 
enHrtip/rmfirem  eoldj,  and  In  better  general  health  than  for 
many  years ;  am  65  years  of  age.”  | 

“MADiaoH,  Wis.,  Jan.  14, 1886.  \ 

“Up  to  1880, 1  had  been  troubled  during  many  years  with  j 
forjmiri/u.or'clcrgyman'saonthruaL’  1  waa  finally  entirely  ' 
disMled  from  offieiating,  except  with  great  disiress,and  get-  ! 
ting  no  relief,  I  seat  for  the  Oxygen,  seeing  Prof.  Parker's  ' 
testiinonial  as  to  the  cure  of  Ills  catarrh  of  eleven  years’ 
stalling.  (He  is  now  President  of  the  Rirer  Falls  Normal 
Hchool.)  In  a  llttleoreraninnth  my  voice  was  restored,  and 
i  could  officiate  all  day  without  distress  or  fhtlrae.  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  treatment  three  months  in  ail,  and  the  cure  was 
radical  and  permanent.  My  throat,  that  is,  my  larynx,  has 
never  troubletl  me  since — now  over  five  yean.  I  should  add 
that  my  general  Iwalth  and  nervous  system  were  so  much  | 
invignra^  that  for  over  a  year  I  never  had  a  common  ookL 
I  was  then  nearly  sixty-five. 

“In  1882 1  had  an  attack  of  neuralgia  In  the  (kce.  I  lost 
sleep  aud  strength,  ami  got  badly  off  Medicine  doing  no 
go«>d,  I  sent  for  the  Oxygen  again.  In  len  d/ips  the  trouble 
was  gone,  and  has  never  returned.  “  J.  B.  Praut.” 

“MADlson,  Wis.,  Sept.  9, 1886. 

“  1  would  say  in  regard  to  the  permanence  of  a  cure  of 
tnrpngUU  In  my  cese,  in  1880,  by  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  that  I  have  bad  no  trouble  of  the  Kind  since  that 
time.  I  now  experience  some  of  the  iiifirmitiee  incident  to 
old  age;  am  post  seventy,  but  my  larynx  iaall  right,  and  my 
voice  is  strong  and  deer,  much  Mtter  than  It  was  even  ten 
years  ago.  >Iy  ‘sore  throat’  was  brought  on  slowly  hy  orcr- 
1  exertion  of  the  voice,  lu  early  life,  and  hnng  about  aoe  for 
j  many  years.  “  J.  B.  Pkadt.” 

I  Any  one  desiring  to  know  more  of  this  remarkable  rem- 
'  edy,  can  lend  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  their  new  Brochure,  called  “Com- 
I  pound  Oxygen,  its  Mode  of  .Action  and  Besults,”  which 
I  will  be  seat  free  by  return  mail. 


THE  SCARS  OP  A  SUGAR  MAPLE  i  the  supremacy,  and  th«y  in  tnrn  to  strengthen  the  nervou* 
^  TREE.  I  system.  There  are  so  many  thousands  of  llring  wltncwtee 

.  ^  .  .  ,  .  .  .  L  !  testifying  in  the  last  serenteen  years  that  this  has  been 

A  number  e^  years  ago,  when  a  mere  hoy,  we  stood  watch-  .  .  ,,  a  ^  #  rk—  c*  u  j. 

,  .  ^  ^  i  .  .  ,  done  by  the  Compound  Oxygen  of  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen, 

lug  a  brawny  woodman  fell  a  noble  looking  maple  tree.  It  ^  ^  ^  a  a  ^ _ _  i  a  « _ 

^  I  that  eren  the  most  bigoted  and  skeptical  dare  no  longer 

was  orer  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  straight  as  an  !  ^ 

arrow;  sixty  feet  wtthont  a  limbw  His  purpose  was  to  cut  J  ^ 

it  np  In  BuiUble  length*  and  haul  It  to  a  la.  mill  about  a  !  The  paat  winter  haa  been  a  terrible  one  on  inralW*  with 
mile  dirtant,  there  to  be  tawed  into  lumber.  Soon  It  fell  i  •““«  trouble.  Thoutandt  hare  tuocambed  to  lU  bitter, 
with  a  thundering  aound  to  the  earth.  Aa  there  it  lay,  ■  MUng  blatU,  while  hundreda  hare  barely  weathered  iU 
partly  buried  In  the  ground,  we  noUced  about  a  dozen  I »ooda.  With  theae  Utter  it  Uaaerioua  quee- 
round  holea,  half  an  inch  in  dlameU  r,  in  the  beveled  butt-  ^  “™* 

end  of  the  tree.  Tlmy  looked  aa  If  they  bad  been  bored  by  I  *<»  wHhaUnd  the  galea  and  atorma  of  another 

■tome  Inaect  or  grub  worm,  and  tome  of  them  were  ao  far  in  i  ^  equal  aeriouaneM  we  would  aak  both  the 

from  the  bark  or  aap,  that  the  tree  had  grown  over  them  i  friend*,  where  U 

many  yetf*  ainoe.  We aaked  the  wood*man  about  them.  another  remedy.  pre«;ntlng 

...........  len  many  of  the  atrongest  testimonial*  of  the  great  restoring 

“My  boy,”  Bald  he,  “thoae  holea  were  made  by  a  ‘two-  j 


power,  and  the  buring  of  lung  trouble,  as  bare  been  given 


sumption,  and  who  had  tried  everytring,  who  procured  a 
Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen  a  few  weeks  before  bia 
death^nd  when  he  had  passed  Myond  the  reach  of  homan 
aid.  He  knew  that  be  must  die,  but  he  said  to  me,  ‘  though 
1  am  too  far  gone  fur  anything  to  aava  me  now,  yet  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  enables  me  to  aleep,  and  makes  me  breathe 
with  much  greater  ease  than  formerly,  and  givea  ma  ao 
much  rest  And  comfort  that  I  will  coiiUnue  its  use  as  long 


f  ti”®  t®  ““‘®  t**®  ‘“d  Life,”  about  the 

fr"  ^  n*  Compound  Oxygen  TreatmenU  W.  present  below  «>mo 
m^ho  had  a  «.gar  camp  hero  when  thU  field  wm.  a  Uttle  ]  J" 

over,  and  aeeif  you  can  find  anything  that  can  offer  you 
*l  ‘d  he  bora  hoha  In  thU  tree  to  pat  an  Iron  hook  In,  to  one-half  of  the  assured  relief  and  restoration  of  life's  forces 
hfia,  hla  xeUlenonT*  as  can  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  A 

“Oh,  no;  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  tree  for  the  sugar  sap  j  Palen. 
that  waa  In  the  tree  to  run  out  of,  and  be  put  in  a  small  |  xhls  being  the  ease,  U  it  not  of  life  and  death  imporUnce 
wooden  tube  made  of  a  piece  of  elder  stalk,  by  punching:  that  the  recuperaUve  influence  of  the  summer  season  should 
out  the  pith  with  a  wire,  and  then  called  it  a  spile.  He  ;  seized  upon  as  an  adjunct  to  the  revitalizing  powers  of 
would  then  drive  one  end  of  this  spile  into  the  hole  he  had  |  the  Compound  Oxygen,  thus  giving  to  exhausted  nature  all 
bored  in  the  tree.  Soon  the  tap  would  oome  out  of  the  tree  |  t^e  help  puaaible  to  reassert  it*  power  over  life’s  enemy, 
and  run  through  the  spite  and  drop  into  a  amall  wooden  \  x*  forther  evidence  of  the  power  of  thU  remedy,  we  call 
trough  placed  undar  it  for  the  purpoee.  j  your  attention  to  some  teatimonials  which  may  be  well 

“There  la  one  of  those  old  sugar  troughs  now,  with  the  |  worth  the  reading; 
bo^mori,  ro^  out.  It  U  alKHit  t^  feet  long  and  looks  ■  .j.  •‘Wa«eei.to»,  N.  C.,  Feb.  4, 1884. 

M  if  it  WM  half  a  lof  hollowed  oot  from  the  flat  tida.  It  i 

...ukM 

sweet  that  a  coffee  eupfull  of  it  would  have  a  heaping  tea-Uen,  wheezlnir  cough,  expectorate  at  times,  thick  mucus 
spoonfhl  of  maple  sugar  in  it.”  :  phlegm.  Fnflneas  In  pit  of  stomach,  unpleasant  feeling  in 

“  How  much  sugar  would  one  large  tree  yield  ?  ”  i  heart. 

“  In  one  season,  which  generally  lasts  ten  days,  a  large  j  '***• 

tree,  with  a  big  top,  would  .^ield  syrup  enough  to  make  a  “I  knew  a  poor  fellow  two  years  ago,  who  died  with  con- 
nniin.!  nt  ....K  .1..  »  iumptioD,  sod  who  hsd  tried  everytring,  who  procured  a 

pound  of  mi^T  CMh  day.  Treatoent  of  Compound  Oxygen  a  few“’week a  before  bia 

But  don't  boring  luch  holet  kill  the  tree  a/ler  awhile?''  death^nd  when  he  had  patted  Mjond  the  reai'h  of  haman 
**  Very  aeldom.  The  tree  aoon  grows  orcr  the  hole,  and  *^ld.  He  knew  that  he  must  die,  but  he  said  to  me,  *  though 

u .....  h-u  h.,.  r-kTiK-Si: 

So  1  W‘e;  and  only  think,  lor  a  dosen  yeart  the  people  with  miicn  greater  eate  than  formerlr,  and  girea  me  ao 
bored  thU  tree  and  it  haa  grown  on  as  if  nothing  had  ercr  luuch  rest  And  comfort  that  1  will  coiitiDue  ita  use  as  long 

b.pp...db..b  wb,.f..i„b.....,b.„.b.bob.,b.  ?b!i;‘Kw'.'.‘’!'b?&r;.Si;rS?jxr.''£^^ 

tree  ia  aa  aound  and  healthy  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap-  oould  not  reereais  his  wasted  lun^  it  could  make  hiapas- 
pened  to  iC  You  are  a  grand  old  tree  I  I  love  you  for  your  •«*«  down  to  death  leas  painful,  is  it  not  preposterous  for 
B..  .b..  .b,  M  ..I  .b.  ^  ...k.™  .t «...  K b.™ 
days  bore  boles  all  around  the  tree,  a  dosen  or  more,  and  i  died  in  1884.  My  phyaiesan  did  not  encourage  me  to  uae  it, 

then  they  oould  mako  a  dozen  pounds  of  sugar  as  easy  as  I  but  I  took  my  own  way.  1  did  lo  because  he  could  not  help 

.  .M  I  me,  and  now,  though  not  entirely  recovered,  I  am  so  near 

® '  ;  well  that  I  passed  a  first-class  examination  for  lifo  insor- 

“  Oh  no,  my  boy,  that  would  never  do.  'Wby,  the  tree  can  .  snea  the  other  day.” 
stand  this  bleeding  from  one  spile  for  ten  days  and  then  I  ■■ 

beal  over  the  rest  of  the  spring  and  summer;  but  if  a  Dum- I  _  .  „  _  „  „ 

her  of  holea  were  made  at  once,  the  tree  would  l.wc  so  much  i  *«•)  »  atreet.  New  Yoke,  Aug.  22, 1886. 

of  ita  sap  that  It  might  not  recover  and  then  It  would  com-  ^  “  If  it  ia  yonr  intention  to  send  me  your  different  puhlica- 

mrncetodecay,  and  In  another  year  mlghtdle.  Tha  sugar  ' y**" “  expensive  under- 
camp  would  thus  toon  become  worthle*^  and  the  trees  be  |  u^ftir  using  your  Home  Treatment  some  four  years  ago, 
gokkd  only  for  firewood.”  I  exercised  extra  care  in  diet,  manner  of  sitting  or  standi  ng 

Tbua  it  is  with  human  nature.  A  man  or  woman,  ere  In  I  “'T  <1®®^,  kept  my  feet  dry,  and  for  some  three  years  or 

lie.  _ I  more  have  folt  that  I  certainly  was  not  bom  to  die  from 

the  prime  of  life  may,  by  some  over^xertlon  or  exposure,  ^  consumption,  though  when  I  first  took  your  Treatment  it 
take  a  coldjnpon  the  lungs,  which  may  result  in  abscesses  was  simply  to  help  me  during  tbe  few  weeks  or  months  I 
that  canse  an  Irritating  cough  to  expel  tbe  unnatural  and  my  friends  expected  me  to  live.  I  am  glad  that  several, 

1  .r  — TV  I..  _ _ I  through  me,  have  tried  tbe  Treatment  with  success  in  each 

I  colleetton  of  mucus  there.  If  this  can  soon  be  stopped,  — pj,g  the  party  waa  bed-ridden  and  death  close 

I  then  nature  may  beal  the  wound,  leaving  only  a  cicatrix,  at  band,  apparently.  Mot  a  TObllcation  of  youra  reaches 
j  and  the  system  so  restored  aa  to  appear  none  the  worse. '  me  that  it  is  not  used  where  I  think  it  may  do  some  one  a 
But  should  tbe  oough  continue  for  a  long  period  and  be  ___  s 

'  added  to  by  new  colds  or  new  exposures,  the  absceaaea  may 

'  grow  and  increase  until  human  nature  haa  lost  all  power  to  For  forther  information  upon  the  merits  of  this  happy 
heal,  and  gradually  yields  to  general  decay.  These  forts  »onderfui  remedy,  send  to  Bra.  Storkey  A  Palen,  No. 
are  ao  weU  known  and  ao  long  accepted,  that  It  haa  become  1329  Arch  at^ee^  PhUadelphla,  Pe,  for  a  copy  of  their  new 
a  general  bdlef  that  when  a  penon  has  once  arrived  to  Brochure,  a  very  Interesting  book  of  200  pages,  which  will 
settled  consumption,  ha  becomes  incurable.  1**  return  maiL 

This  baa  of  later  years  been  repeatedly  disproved.  It  is  Abo,  if  wanted,  tbair  new  rolnme  of  100  pages,  entitled 
only  required  to  ao  TitaUse  the  life  centres  as  give  them  “Compound  Oxygen— its  Origin  and  BevelopmenU” 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PASI8, 1878. 

BAKER*S 


TanillaClKicolato, 


like  all  oor  eboeoUtee,  ie  pre- 
perwl  with  tbe  ftealMt  eve.  and 
cooalaU  of  a  aopertor  quality  ol 
eoeoa  and  aucv,  flaivo^  itith 
pure  tmnlUa  beaa.  Beired  ae  a 
drink,  v  eateo  dry  m  eoote- 
tiooery,  it  k  a  deli^ua  attkle, 
and  k  Uglily  reaommeiided  ky 
tonrkU. 


Said  ky  Qracan  aforfirhara. 


f.  RAKiiK  &  CO.,  Oonlietter,  last. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 


“  I  baTe  Juat  recelTod  the  Prica  Lkt  and  Samplea  of 
Lnndborg'a  Parfomee,  for  which  I  Mut  the  mana- 
ruturere  HflT  cent*  a  few  days  ago.  Breiybody  saya 
they  are  tha  Beet,  and  veryb^y  k  right.  I  must  get 
a  large  bottle  of  one  of  the  odert  the  first  time  I  go 
out.” 


LUNDBORS’S  PERFUMES, 


sRSs 

as 


Edenia,  Alpine  Violet, 

larechal  Kiel  Rose.  Lily  of  tbe  Valley. 


If  Ton  canaot  obtain  LVNIkBORfitiS  PER- 
PClMKa  and  RHENISH  rOLOGNB  in  your 
vicinity  send  jroor  name  and  addreaa  lor  price  list  to 
the  manufacturen. 


TOENO,  LADD  ic  COFFIN, 

S4  Rarelay  St.,  New  York. 


W  Warranted  aheefwfely  pwre 
Oaooa,  from  which  the  veeas  of 
Oil  haa  keen  removed.  Ithaattr<« 
Nmes  Ae  Mrtngth  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sngv, 
and  k  iberefora  fv  more  eaoaoml- 
cal,  ooedag  Irre  Mam  eae  erat  a 
cup.  It  k  deUetoua,  nouikhlnii. 
i  aUengthenlag,  eaally  dlgeated,  and 
|admlrabty  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
I  well  V  for  pereoos  In  beslth. 

8«U  by  Biweere'evai'y  a  ket  s. 


f.  BAKER  A  CO..  OorcliBtiir,  las. 


jfufrew— Dm  yon  dean  all  the  paint  In  thia  kitchen  with  that  little  baela  7 
Mrf— Certainly,  Ma'aat,  fv  I  nae  Sapolio,  aad  yoa  moat  admit  that  it  it  clean. 
JfkfrwM  Indeed,  1  do ;  hat  1  waa  wondering  whether  anch  a  thing  waa  poatible. 


THE  OLD  RUT 


And  old  methodi  are  not  the  englett  bp  far.  IHany  people  travel 
theoi  beeauKC  tbey  hare  aot  tried  the  better  wap.  It  tn  a  rell«T 
ft*om  a  sort  of  Mlarerp  to  break  a  wap  from  old-fhKhloned  metbotl* 
and  adopt  Itae  labor-aavinfi  and  atrenathHipaiinM  Inventlonfi  of 
modem  time*.  Get  out  of  old  ratn  and  into  new  waps  bp  usinit  u 
mke  of  iAPOLJO  In  pour  house  cicaninft. 


3 


USING  UP  THE  CAPITAL. 


!  “At  that  time,  as  I  then  toM  him,  I  hau  laiii  down  all 
.  ,  .  1  earnest  litcrarjr  work  and  iieTempected  to  take  it  up  avain. 

A  gentleman  orcr  three  score  years,  who  had  8|ient  orer  i  jfy  friends  gare  me  luit  a  short  lease  of  life. ^  But  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century  “  teaching  the  young  i<lea  how  to  !  six  iiiunths  iiiy  pen  was  resumed,  and  before  the  year  closed 
shoot,’’  was  giving  his  t  xi«-iienco  and  telling  how  he  kept  i  ^  ‘>»5>  cmnplel.-done  of  my  largest  and  most  earnestly-writ¬ 


ten  books,  eluting  the  last  page  without  any  of  the  old  sense 
of  exhaustion.  Slice  then  there  has  scarcely  bien  a  day  in 
which  I  have  not  been  hard  at  work  in  my  study  fur  from 
three  to  tire  hours,  and  all  this  without  auy  return  of  the 
weak  and  tired  feeling  from  which  I  had  sulTered  for  so 
iiia^  years. 

“The  constant  remark  I  now  hear  on  meeting  those  who 
him,  and  devoted  himself  to  exercises,  enjoyment  and  em-  i  lot**  known  me,  is,  “  Ilow  well  yon  are  luiking!’  And 
.  ’  ,  .  u  !  .1  .  .  .  ,  yet,  in  a  few  montlis  I  shall  enter  my  seveiitielh  year.  lam 

ploymeuta  of  such  an  o|)p<isito  character  that  they  tendcHl  |  time  of  life  when  must  men  find  themselves  laid  on 

to  rest  the  faculties  and  trains  of  thought  that  had  been  '  the  shelf,  and  where  I  believed  that  I  was  about  liciug  laid 


his  health,  and  bow  he  managed  to  In  ks  fresh  aud  vigoroua 
at  the  close  of  a  ten  months'  term  as  at  Ita  lieginning.  Ills 
secret  was  in  “  leaving  the  school  in  the  school-room.” 

When  he  closed  the  aclioul-roum  door  in  the  afternoon  he 
left  all  Its  cares,  its  anxictiaa  aud  vexed  questions  behind 


cxcrci.ied  iii  the  sehool-ruom,  by  exercising  muscles,  aud 
calling  Into  activity  a  dilTereut  class  of  faculties  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  train  of  thought. 


“  Fcltow,  Oswboo  Co.,  N.  Y., 

“October*),  1886. 


some  seven  years  ago,  wlieu  I  began  to  us<-  this  ttxygen 
Treatment;  ^it  now  1  have  a  semwof  vitality  of  which  I 
once  knew  nuthiug,  and  feel  as  if  there  were  yet  in  me  at 
I  least  ten  goul  working  years. 

Every  Imslness  man  knows  that  if  he  carries  on  a  iHisIness  ‘  OxySen  TriUtiiim.""''" 
which  constantly  requires  him  to  draw  monthly  or  annually  o'x,  Aktul'K." 

03  his  csiiilal  to  keep  his  business  going,  that  he  will  sooner  I  - 

or  later  oime  to  the  end  and  hare  tv  close  up.  8o  with  the  I  ^  SS6,) 
mental  ami  physical  powers  of  man.  There  is  a  certain  ’ 
amuiiBt  of  reserve  force,  of  mental  and  physical  power  in  : 

«,!.  .»■  1.,  ,1., 

rfciipermtt*  etch  Iwcnty-four  b4>un«  and  rettore  that  which  i  Homo  Trcaitneni  whcD  phjnically  and  oervousl*' prostrated, 
has  IswB  used  up  during  the  dsy ,  he  msy  be  enabled  to  lire  ^  and  after  taking  Comp^mnd  Oayifeu  for  a  few  weeks,  began 
out  the  usual  span  of  life.  The 
in,  must  eventually  produce 

There  are  more  bdcii  whoobeerve  this  inexorable  law  than  I  (f^n  »«»  questioned,  but  several  months  have  passed  sin^ 

_ _  ..„u  (,  I.  'he  lastTreatment  was  taken,  and  1  am  Mill  well.  My  eon- 

women.  Although  it  Is  generally  acceded  that  women  are  ,  Compound  Oxyg.  n  as  a  remedial  agency  U  such, 

endowed  with  more  iHiwerof  endurance  than  men  ;  that  they  ;  that  1  reettmmend  it  on  all  proper  oecaaions.  You  are  at 
bare  mure  reserre  force  than  those  termed  the  stronger  sex, '  liberty  to  use  my  rutme  in  coniieetion  with  the  above. 


)  day,  be  may  be  enabled  to  live  ana  aiier  taxing  vompounii  iixygeu  lor  a  lew  weexs,  negan 
rh.  n<r..rdr.n  it  i  luueh  lieltcr,  and  before  the  second  Home  Treatment 

rhe  least  overdraft.  If  persisted  exhaust^  was  nearly  able  to  lay  it  aside.  I  he 

a  “break  up."  peniianeney  of  the  beneficial  efreets  of  the  Cumponud  f)xy- 


yet  It  as  frequently  iMComes  overdrawn  as  men’s  and  the 
result  is  the  same  with  each.  The  common  end  Is  nervous 
prastration.  From  time  immemorial  have  both  resorted  to 
tometbing  to  keep  up  their  strength,  their  vitality,  dnring 
apeeial  strains  upon  tbeir  imwers.  But  these  generally  act 


'  Rev.  Joiiir  C.  Bkkakkb, 

“  Pativr  yirtl  Baptut  CkurchJ' 


"Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  25, 1887. 


-  .b.  -bip  o,  .p., ..  u..  b.™,. .ibu  j 


cuperative  |iofrer.  Whal  U  required  is  tuinethlDg  tiiat  wlU  \  <titi<>n  of  great  nerroDA  weaknexa.  Mr  stomaeu  waa  in  poor 
truly  revitalise  those  parts  of  the  human  economy  that '  condition.  My  digestion  wss  bad.  If  1  ate  a  bemrty  meal 

b...  1^. «...  ™  b«  ..b.,«-i  b,  .b.  d,.ru  ..a.  I  '„s‘b!ss-t.t''i.;bru,*s!;s 

[  with  satUfactiun.  In  this  state  I  realUed  that  something 


upon  them. 

The  man  of  tlvHight  and  study  increases  the  rltal  nerve  i  ***  done.  .... 

I  .u  .  r  .1.  1  ».  ^  .1.  b.  1.  I.  1  I  To  make  a  lung  story  short,  I  decided  to  try  the  Corn- 

power  in  that  portion  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain  he  brings  p<,und  Oxygen  Treatment.  I  saw  at  oneo  that  It  was  n<A 
Into  the  greater  exercise.  This  development  can  go  on  well  one  of  the  class  of  rcmeilies  which  do  their  woi 


greater  exercise.  This  development  can  go  on  well  |  one  of  thedass  of  rcmeilies  which  do  their  work  in  twenty- 
and  healthfully  so  long  as  the  proper  optwrtunity  Is  given  hours.  For  this  1  llkeil  it  all  Ihe  better,  ami  I  gainra 
-  .a  1  .  .1  .  1.1.  _  .u  _  .1.  eonndence  in  it.  I  began  to  intpruve;  lirsl  a  little,  then 

for  sufficient  rccu|ieralion.  But  with  many  there  are  tibies  ,  ,„Qfg  decideilly,  hut  gaming  all  the  time,  llefure  long  that 
that  circumatances  seem  to  require  extra  toil  and  extra;  miseraltle  feeling  of  guod-for-uothiugneiia  was  gone.  My 
exertion,  at  the  expense  of  such  opiiortunitlea  for  renewal  "cevea  were  toned  up.  My  stomach  improved,  aud  eating 
.  ,  ..  .  1  ,1  »  n-_ii  >  I  to  i  was  no  longer  the  cause  of  discomfort.  I  was  able  to  do  my 

of  alrength  as  nature  is  capable  of  affording.  And  esiiecially  ,  ,„rk.  .My  recovery  was  a  simple  and  pleasant  process.  1 
true  is  this  of  women.  Hence  thousands  annually  succumb  -  ouiikl  experience  the  pleasure  of  restoration  and  still  attend 
and  nervous  prostraUon  U  the  result.  I  my  literary  duties.  I  continued  the  treatment  until  my 

.  ai  %  iK^lih  wai  fullT  rettorud  aiid  1  cuukl  perform  my  editorial 

Tben  the  vital  forcea  aud  tl»e  power  of  recuperatioD  have  |  as  w^l  aa  ever 


become  to  exhausted  and  worn  out  by  the  long  continued  ,  ^Mr  brother,  Kev.  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.  !>.,  was  also  subee- 
strain  upon  them,  without  sutSclciit  return,  that  they  have  quenlly  ludut^  to  try  the  saniet^lment  His  ^U.ratiou 
.  . .  ,  •  .  .  ,  ...  .  .  ,  .  .  -  j  by  iiH*aoa  of  ( ompound  Oxygon,  ia  a  wotMierful  instance  of 


yielded  to  the  atraiii,aiid.  like  Uw  bow  Hut  baa  been  kept  |  ifio  efficacy  of  that  methid  of  treatment.  HU  nervous  sys- 


oonstantly  struug,  has  lust  its  elasticity  aud  can  return  no 
twang  when  drawn.  ’Tis  useless,  Iheu,  to  leave  it  to  nature 
to  restore  itself.  It  has  no  power  left  to  do  such  work.  A 
new  supply  is  absolutely  necessary.  Meilieines  to  stimulate 
aud  excite  the  nervea  to  action  aru  as  useless  as  the  whip  to 
a  worn  out  aud  dying  horse. 


tern  was  eompletelv  shattered.  Ilia  was  an  aggravated  case 
of  overwork,  followed  by  doses  of  powerful  amslyncs.  For 
several  months  be  was  entirely  laid  aside.  He  finally  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  course  of  treatment  with  Comiiound  Oxygen, 
whendecide«l  improvement  soon  followed.  The  first  enect 
was  that  he  was  able  to  e^oy  healthy  sleep,  to  which  be 
hud  long  liecn  a  straunr.  Tiieu  his  whole syslein  was  toned 
up.  Ills  digestion,  which  hod  been  greatly  disordered,  be- 


By  the  aalrauoement  of  science  a  revitalizing  agent  has  I  carae  natur^  and  hearty.  A  markisl  Improvement  in  bis 
been  dfaoovered.  It  does  not  go  through  the  process  of  I  f'sht  was  one  of  the  m.»t  notable  Indications  Oneeyeh^ 
^  *  ",  ....a  moK  l*ocn  sighilewi,  and  the  other  was  weak:  buitheaighi 

digestion,  but  by  a  shorter  process  comes  in  contact  with  |  of  ||,o  reiuaiuing  eye  liecaine  much  clearer  aud  more  rcll- 
iunumerable  terminal  nervea  covering  Iheiountl.asair  cells  i  able.  He  is  now  busy  among  the  churches  as  well  as  atlend- 
ofthelungs.  IIero,bythehighestUwofaffinUy.thcnerTea:!PK‘®  his  duties  as  edllor-in-chUf  of  the  |«p«r.  I  think 

j  ,  literary  men,  business  men,  and  overworked  clergymen  as 
meeting  with  this  element  so  congenial  to  its  hea.th  and  ,ro)l  onglit  to  know  more  about  this  I'ompouiid  Oxygen ;  it 
growth,  aeixes  at  once  upon  it  as  of  right  and  necessity,  and  j  Is  so  simple,  so  efficacious,  so  easy  of  applicatlou,  and  so  cer- 
approprUtes  it,  thua  becoming  stronger,  aud  with  this  I  H'*" 


renewed  vitality  nature  commences  anew  its  struggle  for 
snpremacy  over  all  the  enemies  of  life  and  health 


'OrricK  AKTHt'a’s  Humk  Magazine, 
“227  8.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1, 1878. 


beyond  hope.  Ita  applicability  to  a  wide  range  of  diseases 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  its  hi^^hest  merits. 


‘  Rev.  V.  L.  CoNKAO, 

“Ass’!  Kdilor  Lutheran  Ofisrrver.” 


This  reritalizing  agent  is  found  in  the  Cempoand  Oxy- 


“  I  do  nut  think  that  I  can  say  anything  stronger  in  favor  ;  Treatment  as  manufhetured  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palcn, 
of  your  Oxygen  Treatment  than  1  have  already  said.  I>r.  i  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  IVl  .tny  one  desiring  to 
Starkey  knows  how  run  down,  enerrated  a^  exhaiMt^  I  become  more  familiar  with  this  wonderful  remedy  can  be 
had  become,  and  with  what  reluctance  ami  lack  of  iaith  I  .  .  .l  >  l 

at  last  yieklrd  to  his  friendly  eH'orta  to  induce  me  hi  try  the  If  they  will  send  for  their  bpochiire,a  very  interest- 

new  Bgent  of  cure  which  had  come  into  his  hands.  I  iug  hook  of  two  hundred  pages,  which  will  be  sent  free. 


4 


laNORANT  or 
THE  U2U  or 

SAPOLIO 

IS  TO  BE 
,  BCHIMOTMB 


And  old  melliodN  are  not  the  eadeat  by  far.  Many  pe<»|>le  travel 
them  beeauMe  they  have  not  tried  the  bellt^r  way.  It  In  a  relief 
from  a  Nort  of  slavery  to  break  avtay  fr<»m  t»ld-raNlitone«l  niethodN 
and  adopt  Ihe  labor^Naving  and  Nfreiiffth-NpariniK  fnvontioiiN  of 
modem  times,  filet  out  of  old  nits  and  into  new  wiiys  by  usiiiK  a 
eake  of  §AI*<>L10  in  your  house  eleaninK. 


QOLD  XEDAI^  PAKI8, 1878. 

BAKER*S 


Like  all  oar  chocolalea.  Is  pre. 
pared  wHk  the  grc.'ateat  rare,  and 
consists  of  a  mipcrior  quality  of 
eoeoa  and  ausar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  rootec- 
Uooery,  H  is  a  delicioua  article, 
and  is  highly  reooBUueaded  by 
tourists. 

Sold  by  Oracera  averywhaN. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


GOLD  ItECAL,  PABI8, 1878. 

BAKER'S 


ri^HE  No.  2  CALIGUAPH  is  the  only 

J_  double-case  Wriiinjr  Machine  tliat  pro 
duces  each  letter  by  a  single  finger  stroke,  and 
thus  fully  econoini/.e8  time  and  labor. 

15,000  CALFGIIAPHS  are  in  daily  use, 
and  are  becoming  immensely  mipular  for  their 
Diinibility,  Speed  and  Mauiftildiiig 
ability. 

Wa  pabllah  400  letters  from  praanment  nten  and  Arms 
which  are  convincing. 

For  book  of  referenced  and  apecimaod  of  work  sd. 
dress 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

HARTFORD,  COSN. 

New  York  OUea,  237  Broadway. 


W  Warranted  nb»olnttly  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  thoozceaaof 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  It  has  Mres 
Sfcnsa  the  ctrtngtk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sngar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  eoooomi- 
oal,  anting  Utt  than  ont  cent  a 
cap.  It  la  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  for  invaUds  aa 
well  as  for  pereona  to  health. 

Bald  hy  Craeera  everywhara. 


I 


